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Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


URING the last few months, the expansionary trend in output and 
employment in the Canadian economy has lost some of its mo- 
mentum. In the autumn of 1952, total employment expanded contra- 
seasonally, particularly in the manufacturing sector, and remained rela- 
tively high during the winter. During the same period in 1953, total 
employment declined somewhat more than seasonally although in Novem- 
ber it still remained approximately at year-earlier levels. This, combined 
with the continued growth of the labour force, has resulted in a level 
of unemployment considerably above the relatively low level of 1952. 


Seasonal influences were apparent in a wide range of industries 
during December. As a rule, the colder weather in this month leads to 
the release of a large number of workers; some of these find alternative 
employment and some retire from the labour force but many become 
seasonally unemployed. In 1953 the tendency for economic activity to 
expand less rapidly during the last half of the year accentuated this 
seasonal trend. As a result, the number of persons at work fell by 64,000 
between November and December, more than double the decrease during 
the same period a year earlier. 


This decline, when combined with the gradual growth of the labour 
force during the year, resulted in a considerable increase in unemploy- 
ment in most parts of the country. By January 1, the number of areas 
with labour surpluses had increased by 19, bringing the total to 91. 
This compares with 72 areas in this category a year earlier. 


In addition to the usual seasonal declines in many industries, sub- 
stantial inventories and increased import competition were reflected 
in lower levels of output and employment. Manufacturing employment, 
which last August was about four per cent above 1952 levels, declined 
3o that by November it approximated the 1952 level. While employment 
in many industries such as transportation equipment manufacturing, 
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transportation, electrical apparatus and others was still above 1952 
levels, employment stabilized or declined in the producer goods and 
some consumer goods industries and in lumbering, textiles, clothing 
manufacturing and mining. 


Manufacturing employment at November 1, 1953, was 0.5 per cent 
lower than at November 1, 1952, this being the first time in 1953 that 
a year-to-year decrease was recorded. Within the manufacturing sector, 
employment trends diverged markedly between industries. Year-to-year 
employment decreases ranged from 3 per cent in railway rolling stock to 
nearly 8 per cent in textile and clothing, 12 per cent in sawmills and 30 
per cent in agricultural implements. A somewhat smaller group of indus- 
tries continued to show year-to-year employment increases, the more 
notable being shipbuilding (26 per cent), aircraft (15 per cent), electrical 
apparatus and supplies (9 per cent) and chemical products (5 per cent). 

The year-to-year decrease in total manufacturing employment re- 
presents a reduction of about 7,000 workers. However, taking into 
consideration the gain in manufacturing employment of previous years 
{an average of 4.3 per cent annually in 1949—1952), the decrease of 
0.5 per cent at November 1 represents a net decline in the absorption 
of workers into manufacturing of around five per cent, or between 60,000 
and 70,000 workers. 


The employment situation during the fall months reflects an easing 
of expansionist pressures in the economy, compared with earlier months, 
The number of hours worked per week during November 1953 in manu- 
facturing (41.4) was lower than for the same month in 1952 (42.1). The 
index of industrial production for October 1953, showed an increase of 
nearly three per cent over October 1952. This moderate gain was some- 
what below the average year-to-year gain of about eight per cent achieved 
during the nine-month period ending in September. 


Investment expenditures during the third quarter of 1953 continued to 
show strength, particularly in residential construction. Moderate year- 
to-year gains were also evident in non-residential construction and in 
expenditures for new plant and equipment. Retail sales in November were 
slightly lower than a year earlier, reflecting lagging sales in clothing 
and motor vehicles. Cumulative sales for the first eleven months of 1953, 
however, were nearly five per cent above the total for the same period in 
1952, so that consumer expenditures have been maintained at high levels 
over the year as a whole. During December, department store sales were 


moderately higher than a year earlier. >A ae 


The regional distribution of job applications filed at NES offices 
corresponded to a considerable extent to the pattern of decline in season- 
al industries: the heaviest concentrations were in areas where outdoor 
activities provide employment for an important part of the labour force. 
The proportion of applications to the paid workers was greatest in the © 
Pacific and Atlantic regions and smallest in Ontario. In all regions, 
however, the increase in applications was uniformly Siar in December, 
1953 than a year earlier. 


Labour-Management Relations 


ROGRESS towards settlement of the long-standing strikes at gold 

and metal mines in northern Ontario and Quebec highlighted the 

labour relations picture in January. Idleness resulting from these dis- 

putes amounted to almost two-thirds of a million days by the end of 

1953, or about half of the total time lost from all disputes during the 
year, 


The trends in the nature of settlements, evident since mid-1953 
in labour-management disputes, continued in recent weeks. Wage in- 
creases predominantly ranged slightly upwards from five cents an hour 
but bargaining involving no change in wages became more common, 
whereas bargaining over fringe benefits assumed increased importance. 
Many recent settlements provided improvements in such items as va- 
cations and statutory holidays, particularly in those instances where 
wage increases were low. Health and welfare plans are being improved 
or incorporated into agreements for the first time. At the same time, 
there is evidence that increased attention is being paid to the contents 
of clauses on seniority and grievance procedures. 


Significant bargaining was in progress or about to begin in the 
railways, in automobile manufacturing and in basic steel production. 
Spokesmen for unions representing more than 125,000 non-operating 
employees focussed their demands on fringe benefits this year. On the 
other hand, wages are expected to be an important issue in negotiations 
involving the Ford local of the United Automobile Workers, in the steel 
ae aya and in some of the bargaining in the railway operating 
trades, 


Metal Mining. The first break in the strikes of northern Ontario 
and Quebec metal miners occurred late in December. The Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mine Limited management and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL) agreed to an 18-month contract providing a wage 
increase of five cents an hour. The union was unsuccessful in gaining 
the check-off of union dues, another major issue in dispute. However, 
the company agreed to continue the past practice of depositing miners’ 
pay cheques in local banks, leaving the union the possibility of having 
union dues transferred from the workers’ accounts to its own. 


Following the Hollinger settlement, negotiations were resumed at 
several other of the strike-bound mines. At the time of writing, it was 
reported that a settlement had been reached at McIntyre Porcupine Mines 
Limited, one of the largest producers. 


Other Mining. The Quebec government was asked to appoint a con- 
ciliator to assist in contract negotiations between the National Feder- 
ation of Mining Industry Employees (CCCL) and three asbestos mining 
companies in the Thetford Mines region. The union is seeking a pension 
plan, a seven-per-cent increase to the present $1.41 basic wage and 
improvements in other working conditions. These negotiations do not 
involve the main producer in this region, the Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company, where the contract is due to expire on January 31. 


; Lumbering. Early in January, agreement to a 5/-cent-an-hour wage 
increase and industry-wide maintenance of membership ended the strike 
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of 1,830 sawmill workers that had been in progress since September 28 
in the northern interior of British Columbia. On the other hand, the 
strike involving 850 members of the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) in the southern interior was still unsettled. 


Pulp and Paper. Although most pulp and paper agreements were 
concluded late in 1953, employees of Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited, 
at Beauharnois and Crabtree, Que., have been on strike since late in 
September. Early in January, however, the National Federation of Pulp 
and Paper Workers (CCCL) and the company signed a contract covering 
the Crabtree Mills plant. Employees gained a ]0-per-cent wage increase, 
a four-hour reduction in the work week to 44 hours without loss of take- 
home pay, a higher night shift differential and improved overtime pay 
arrangements. - 


Metal Containers. Following a five-week strike at plants of the 
Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Toronto, agreement was 
reached with the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) covering 
more than 500 workers. The settlement included an 8'-cents-per-hour 
wage increase, retroactive to October 1, 1953, and a further four-cent 
increase, effective February 1, 1954. 


Textiles. Following the recent certification of the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL) at the Drummondville and Sorel plants 
of Canadian Celanese Limited, a first agreement was signed early in 
January. Terms include a 45-hour week, a Christmas bonus. of two per 
cent of salary after 15 years of service, a vacation plan, nine annual 
paid statutory holidays, seniority rights, a grievance procedure and a 
voluntary irrevocable check-off. 


The same union also reached a first agreement with Orient Hosiery 
Limited, Brockville, in which plant it was certified last summer. Wage 
increases of two to seven cents an hour, retroactive to October 2, 1953, 
were negotiated. Improvements were also made in vacation, statutory 
holiday and seniority arrangements. 


A conciliation board dealing with differences between the Dominion 
Textiles Company Limited and Montreal Cottons Limited, and the United 
Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) recently rendered a decision. 
The majority report recommended that present wage rates be maintained. 
Under a wage re-opener clause, the union had requested a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour. The companies had proposed a 5 -cent-an-hour 
reduction. A vote among union members on acceptance or rejection of 
the recommendation has been scheduled. 


The Dominion Textiles Company Limited is also negotiating with 
another union, the National Federation of Textile Workers (CCCL), cover- 
ing plant employees in Sherbrooke, Drummondville, Magog and Mont- 
morency in Quebec. A wage increase of ten per cent is requested by the 
union but the company proposed a five-per-cent cut in wage rates. Con- 
ciliation board hearings began early in January. 

Rubber Products. Following an agreement negotiated earlier with 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company Limited at Toronto (L.G., Dec., 
1953, p. 1720), the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL) late in December agreed to a similar contract 
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with the Dominion Rubber Company Limited at Kitchener. This contract 
provides for an employer-financed health and welfare plan and other 
fringe benefits but does not include a wage increase. 


A gain in fringe benefits was also negotiated by this union with 
the Seiberling Tire and Rubber Company Limited, Toronto. 


Railways. At the middle of January, a conciliation board was being 
established to deal with differences between the railway companies 
and 17 unions representing their non-operating employees. Bargaining 
differences concern demands of the unions for substantially increased 
fringe benefits. These include the introduction of eight annual paid 
holidays, an increase in annual vacations, introduction of sick leave, 
and premium pay for Sunday work. 


Among the operating trades, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (indep.) and the companies were scheduled to begin 
bargaining about mid-January. The union is reported to be seeking a 
wage increase of $1.35 a day, a five-day week without loss of take- 
home pay for employees in yard service, and other benefits. A repre- 
sentation question concerning this union’s right to act on behalf of 
its members working as locomotive engineers, which has remained un- 
settled for a number of years, is also in dispute. 


Automobile Manufacturing. The collective agreement between the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, Windsor, and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO-CCL) expires in February. In addition to a sub- 
stantial wage increase, the union is reported to have requested an 
extensive health and welfare plan, a union shop, three additional paid 
statutory holidays to the present six and an improved vacation plan. 
The union is also reported to be seeking a nation-wide agreement with 
the company, which would presumably include workers at the new Oakville 
plant, where the union recently won a representation vote by a large 
majority. 


On January 18, a strike of 27 powerhouse workers over the terms 
of a new contract at the Windsor plants of the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada brought about a lay-off of a reported 6,000 production workers. 


Steel. Bargaining between the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and basic steel companies will get under way early in the 
year. Union demands have not been announced. During 1953, the union 
endeavoured, without success, to obtain an 8'4-cent-an-hour increase 
under a wage re-opener provision in its contract. 


Work Stoppages. Preliminary data on work stoppages during De- 
cember show 25 stoppages in progress, involving 11,257 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 264,745 man-working days. This represents 
an over-all decrease from November but a substantial increase over 
December, 1952. As in the past few months, a large portion of the time 


loss was attributable to strikes in metal mining and British Columbia 
interior lumbering. 


In total, strikes and lockouts were fewer during 1953 than 1952. 
In 1952 there were 222 work stoppages, compared with 166 in 1953. 
Workers involved numbered 120,818 in 1952 and 54,391 in 1953; time 
lost amounted to 2,879,955 man-days in 1952 and 1,322,929 in 1953. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
URPLUSES of labour rose 


markedly during ‘December 
as the level of economic activity 
approached its winter low point. 


[ CANADA af 


Proportion of poid workers within each of | 
the four labour market groups. 


The mid-winter decrease in pulp- ar a 
wood cutting, together with a | ™} S 
further slackening in construction, re es 
lake and rail transportation and in a = 
a number of manufacturing indus- a » 
tries, released a large number of | of “ 
workers, many of whom did not | x} » 
withdraw from the active labour ar = 

0! w 


force. As a result, labour surpluses 

developed in 19 additional areas valet ert Sill genann  Bpy Sain: 
during the month, raising the total 

number in the surplus categories to 

91. Areas in surplus categories covered 77 per cent of all paid workers 
in Canada compared with 50 per cent at the beginning of December, and 
41 per cent a year earlier. 


In practically all labour market areas, labour surpluses were con- 
siderably larger than a year earlier. This increase is partly accounted 
for by the unusually high level of activity last fall and winter. In part, 
however, it is the combined result of the continuing growth of the labour 
force and a levelling-off in output and employment. 


The effects of these developments have been particularly marked in 
the more industrialized areas of the country. It is notable, for example, 
that among the 40 metropolitan and major industrial labour market areas, 
13 more had surpluses at the end of December than a year earlier. More- 
over, two-thirds of the year-to-year increase in the number of areas with 
substantial labour surpluses occurred in major industrial and metropolitan 
areas. 


Regionally, the concentrations of substantial labour surpluses at 
the first of January were located mainly in the Atlantic, Quebec and 
Pacific regions. Lower levels of activity in lumbering, logging and 
mining were among the more important causes of reduced labour demand. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
JANUARY 1, 1954 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


Quebec — Levis 
St. John's 


Vancouver — New 


Calgary 


Edmonton 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Hamilton 


Westminster Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Holifox 
Joliette 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 


Cornwall 


Farnham — Granby 
Lac St. Jeon 
Moncton 


Kingston 
Kitchener 


New Glasgow London 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
St. Hyacinthe 
Trois Riviéres 
Valleyfield — 


Beauharnois 


Niagara Peninsula 
Oshowa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn — Vol d'Or 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Sydney 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 


60 per cent or more in 


non — agricultural activity) 


Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Windsor 


Charlottetown 


Barrie 
Red Deer 
Regina 


Brandon 
Chetham 
Lethbridge 

Moose Jow 

North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Riviere du Loup 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000» 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Bothurst 
Buckingham 


Belleville — Trenton {Brampton 


Bracebridge Dawson Creek 


Campbellton 


Bridgewater Drumheller 


Central Vancouver Cranbrook 


Island Dauphin 
Chilliwack Goderich Listowel 
Drummondville Grand Falls Stratford 
Edmundston Kamloops St. Thomas 
Fredericton Kentville Swift Current 


Gaspe Walkerton 


Lachute — 
Ste. Thérése 


Leamington 


Montmagny 


Newcastle 


MINOR AREAS 


Ok 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) oneoey ay 


Lindsay 

Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 


Owen Sound 

Prince George 

Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jerome 

St. Stephen 


Summerside 


Prince Rupert 
Quebec — North Shore 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Victoriaville Simcoe 
Woodstock, N.B. Sorel 
Yarmouth St. Jean 


Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
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ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 


region decreased sharply during 
December. The down-turn was con- 
fined largely, but not exclusively, 
to seasonal activities. Conse- 
quently, a large number of indus- 
tries shared in the decline and the 
drop in employment was fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the 
region. During the three weeks 
ending December 12, the number of 
persons at work fell from 464,000 
to 441,000. This total was 29,000 ~ 

lower than in December 1952. 
SURPLUS SUR BALANCE SHORTAGE 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 f 
One o 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within eoch of 
the four labour market groups. 


the most important 

contributing factors in the employ- 
ment decrease was the depressed condition of the lumbering and logging 
industries. Lack of markets for pulpwood and lumber not only reduced the 
number of job opportunities for construction and other seasonal workers 
who normally engage in woods work during the off-season, but substanti- 
ally reduced the cash income of a large number of farmers who usually 
cut either on their own bush lots or for contractors during the winter 
months. A number of other factors also contributed to the increase in 
unemployment in all parts of the region. These included the return of 
workers to the region following the closure of Great Lakes shipping, 
progressive lay-offs in textile, confectionery, fish-processing and cold 
storage plants, and temporary lay-offs in coal mining and in steel plants. 


Labour surpluses existed in all areas of the region by the first of 
January. In many areas, increasing labour surpluses developed two to 
three months earlier than last year. In Halifax, the only area in balance 
at the end of November, the increase in unemployment was just sufficient 
to bring the area into the moderate surplus category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The substantial labour 
surplus that existed in St. John’s at the end of November continued during 
December. Construction workers were released in fairly large numbers 
and the supply of loggers increased since the cutting season ended 
earlier than usual. Many of these workers will probably return to work 
when hauling operations begin early in January. 


During December, substantial labour surpluses developed in Corner 
Brook, Moncton and Saint John as the usual return of workers from distant 
construction sites and logging areas increased the level of unemployment. 
Labour surpluses rose considerably above year-earlier levels because of 
generally reduced activity in manufacturing and the lower level of woods 
employment. In Saint John, activity along the waterfront showed only a 
slight increase during the month; although the winter port has officially. 
opened, very little work is available because of small cargoes. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour requirments eased in all 
the major agricultural and minor areas during December. Since woods 
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employment is the mainstay of the economy in many of these localities, 
the low level of employment in the industry at the end of 1953 was the 
principal factor contributing to the high level of unemployment. In ad- 
dition, processing and canning plants slackened their activities, causing 
lay-offs earlier than last year, full-time employment in textile plants 
decreased and seasonal declines occured in trucking, construction and 
railway transportation. 


QUEBEC 
CONSUMER goods industries in 


the Quebec region, which have 
been slack during the past few 
months partly because of mild 
weather, showed little improve- 
ment during December. On the other 
hand, reduction of employment in 
construction, transportation, log- 
ging and other seasonal activities 
occurred as usual. In addition, the 
customary lay-offs for inventory- 
taking and machinery repair also 
occurred in some factories. Re- 
flecting this slackened production, 
the number of persons at work in 
the region decreased by 30,000 
from November 21 to a total of 1,433,000 at December 12, 1953. 


The rubber, boot and shoe, and clothing industries were waiting for 
spring orders before rehiring staff laid off in the preceding two or three 
months. In the textile industry, employment has been declining inter- 
mittently during the past two years. Although the number employed will 
increase again in January as workers return from extended Christmas 
holidays, labour requirements are expected to be lower than in January 


1953. 


Available labour supplies, as indicated by registrations at NES 
offices, were considerably greater than at the same time a year earlier, 
The increase was general throughout the region, reflecting a large in- 
crease in the labour force and a somewhat greater-than-seasonal decline 
in economic activity. All areas in the region reported labour surpluses 
at the beginning of January. Thirteen areas moved from the moderate to 
the substantial labour surplus category, bringing the total in the latter 
category to 15. Nine fell into the moderate surplus category; two of these 
had been in balance during the preceding month, 


QUEBEC J 


Proportion of poid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 


Per Cent 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3° GROUP 4 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment, was still high in most iron and 
steel industries in Montreal but clothing and textile firms laid off workers 
and seasonal declines continued in the construction and transport indus- 
tries. As a result, a moderate labour surplus developed in this area 


during the month. 


An influx of loggers and reduced production in the boot and shoe 
industry, which increased unemployment among women, brought the 
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Quebec City area into the substantial labour surplus category from one 
of moderate surplus. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment declined in all major industrial 
areas during the month largely because conditions in the textile industry 
did not improve and because logging employment decreased more sharply 
than usual. Five areas moved from the moderate to the substantial sur- 
plus category, bringing the total in this group to six. However, while 
industrial expansion in these areas was generally declining, develop- 
ment of the Chibaugamau area continued and the first shipment of copper 
concentrate from this recently opened district was made during the month. 


Minor Areas. Seven of the eleven minor areas had substantial labour 
surpluses by the end of December, for cutting operations were completed 
in most lumber camps and hauling was delayed by lack of snow. Six of 
these areas came into the substantial surplus category during the month. 
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ONTARIO 

SEASONAL activity in construc- 
tion, logging and lake shipping 
continued to decline in Ontario 
during December. However, the 


ONTARIO 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 


Per Cent __ number of paid workers on Decem- 
Drees ber 12 was about 1,520,000, an 
eae i: ois increase of 11,000 from the pre- 
peel iee vious year and a decrease of 18,000 
50 from the previous month. The re- 
ears hiring of some workers on tempo- 
eee rary lay-offs in the manufacturing 
et industries and increased employ- 
oy ment in the Christmas trade bal- 


BALANCE 
GROUP 3 


(SasaaeS 
SURPLUS 
GROUP 1 


SHORTAGE 
GROUP 4 


anced the reduction in other full- 
time jobs. Some further withdrawals 
from the labour force occurred 
during the period November 21 to December 12 and the number of persons 
in the region without. jobs and seeking work increased by about 20 per 


cent, bringing the total in the middle of December about 38 per cent 
above the previous year’s low level. 


GROUP 2 


The completion of the woods cut in some areas, temporary year-end 
closures in many manufacturing industries and cessation of most out- 
door construction work increased unemployment throughout the region 
during the latter part of the month. Employment in some manufacturing 
industries was expected to increase early in January, when plants that 
had closed for stock-taking and machinery repairs re-open. However, 
employment in the textile, clothing, agricultural implement and iron and 
steel industries continued at somewhat lower levels than a year earlier 
and a few textile mills closed completely during December. 


Twenty-four of the 36 local areas had a surplus of labour by the 


end of December, compared with only ten a year earlier and 16 the pre- 
ceding month. 


Metropolitan Areas, In Hamilton, unemployment continued to increase 
during December; industrial lay-offs lasting from before Christmas until 
12 
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early in January affected about 1,500 workers. Although most of these 
workers expected to return to work January 4, the pattern of short-time 
and temporary lay-offs that developed in this area in the past few months 
continued. Seasonal and other lay-offs continued to occur in the Toronto 
area. The lower level of production in lumbering, logging and building 
products industries in Hull and slightly lower construction employment 
in Ottawa at the end of 1953 led to greater labour surpluses than a year 
earlier in the Ottawa-Hull area. Nevertheless, both the Toronto and 
Ottawa-Hull areas still had approximately balanced labour markets. 


Major Industrial Areas, Slackening construction employment and 
lay-offs and short time in the manufacturing industries increased the 
numbers of unemployed in nearly all the major industrial areas in the 
region. Guelph was the only one that still had an approximately balanced 
labour market and little hiring was taking place there, although both 
manufacturing and construction employment remained fairly firm. The 
return of construction workers and seamen to their homes in Cornwall 
and further declines in textile employment brought the area into the 
substantial surplus category. Brantford continued in that category. The 
rehiring of a large number of automobile workers improyed the situation 
somewhat in the automobile manufacturing centers but they still had 
moderate surpluses at the end of December. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Two additional minor areas, 
Goderich and Pembroke, moved into surplus categories during December; 
Owen Sound came into the substantial surplus category. At the end of 
the month, however, nine of the twenty areas were still in balance 
(Barrie, Brampton, Galt, Ingersoll, Listowel, St. Thomas, Stratford, 
Walkerton and Woodstock). 


PRAIRIE 

A FURTHER decline in employment 

occurred in the Prairie region as PRAIRIE 

the level of seasonal activity ap- Proportion of paid workers within each of 
° ° e the four labour market groups. 

proached its winter low point. 

During December the construction Per Cont 


industry released more workers and 
woods camps began reducing staffs 
as pulpwood production quotas 
neared completion. By mid-Decem- 
ber, the number of persons at work 
totalled 870,000, a decline of 8,000 
in the preceding three-week period. 
This total was 7,000 lower than in 


December 1952. SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1} GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


The decline in employment was 
more pronounced this winter than 
in past years, although this was not true of all three provinces. In Sask- 
atchewan, labour demand in the last half of the year was sustained by 


the large volume of construction begun earlier in the summer in such 
centers as Saskatoon, Regina and Swift Current. As a result, the employ- 


ment level in this industry in Saskatchewan rose steadily so that by 
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November it was 25 per cent higher than a year earlier. This increase, 
however, was offset by declines in construction and in some manu- 
facturing industries in Alberta and Manitoba. Between August and Decem- 
ber the total number of persons at work in the region decreased by 61,000; 
the drop during the same period in 1952 amounted to 49,000. 


In contrast with other regions, no substantial labour surpluses had 
developed in any labour market area by the first of January, although 
moderate labour surplus areas were more numerous than last year. Labour 
supply and demand were in approximate balance in eight of the twenty 
areas in the region. This compares with 15 areas in this category at 


December 1], 1953, and 12 at January 1, 1952. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A sharp decline in employ- 
ment in Edmonton during December brought this area into the moderate 
labour surplus category. As a result, all three metropolitan areas in the 
region were in this category by January 1. Job applications at NES offices 
in these centers were almost 50 per cent higher than a year earlier. The 
increase resulted partly from the continuous population growth as well 
as from scattered employment declines in such industries as meat-packing 
and clothing. In addition, however, there was a substantial influx of 
agricultural and logging workers, particularly into Edmonton and Calgary. 
The recent settlement of the strike in the lumbering industry in British 
Columbia will probably result in a return of workers to British Columbia. 


Unemployment increased in Fort William-Port Arthur during the month 
but the area remained in the moderate labour surplus category. About 
1,000 pulpwood workers were released as cutting quotas were reached 
and some 300 shipbuilding workers were laid off indefinitely. A temporary 
lay-off for re-tooling at the aircraft manufacturing plant affected fewer 
than 100 workers. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Most outdoor activities came to 
an end in December, bringing the usual sharp increase in unemployment 
to the agricultural areas. Many of the workers released from agriculture, 
construction and other seasonal activities withdrew from the labour 
force for the winter months. At the same time, however, the number 


seeking work through NES offices in these areas was almost 40 per cent 
greater than last year. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT continued to decline in the Pacific region during Decem- 
ber, mainly because of the seasonal reduction of activity in logging con- 
struction and fruit-packing plants and also because of strikes in the 
lumber industry, which had a dampening effect on labour demand in other 
industries. These decreases in employment were partially offset by the 
hiring of staff for the Christmas trade. The number of persons at work 


decreased from 396,000 to 394,000 during the three weeks ending De- 
cember 12, 


Although the logging industry continued to operate well below full 
capacity, coastal operators expected increased operations after the 
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holiday season. The termination of 


the strike of lumber workers early Tr, 
in January and a sizable volume of 

Proportion of paid workers within each of 
orders for lumber were expected to the four Jobaur worked qrodps, 


ensure increased activity in saw- Sas Cals 
milling. The pulp and paper industry ai 
operated at capacity and heavy 
herring catches were reported. No 
‘improvement was reported in the 
slack coal and base-metal mining 
situation. 


Bes eESS 


During December, four labour 
market areas moved from the moder- 


ate to the substantial labour surplus 
category (Vancouver-New Westmin- | 


ster, Chilliwack, Central Vancouver 

Island, and the Okanagan Valley), while Kamloops moved from the bal- 
anced to the moderate labour surplus category. As a result, all ten 
labour market areas in the region were in the labour surplus categories 
by the first of January, compared with eight at the same date in 1952. 


~ 
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SURPLUS SURPLLS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3° GROUP 4 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Increased lay-offs in 
logging, sawmilling and construction were largely responsible for the 
increase in unemployment during December in the Vancouver-New West- 
minster area. The increase was augmented by an influx of some 8,000 
coastal loggers for the Christmas holidays. Although construction em- 
ployment decreased, it remained at higher levels than usual for this 
time of year. The value of building permits in 1953 reached record levels 
and the latest figures indicate that employment in the construction 
industry in this area was higher than a year earlier. 


The labour surplus in the Victoria area increased slightly, owing 
in part to the indefinite lay-off of 500 shipbuilding workers on completion 
of a defence contract. Heavy rain and snow severely restricted logging 
but sawmills were operating at capacity. Construction activity in the 
area decreased generally. 


Minor Areas. Pronounced decreases in employment occurred in 
several minor areas. In Chilliwack, most logging camps were closed 
by snow and sawmills had to shut down because of the temporary de- 
pletion of log supplies. In Central Vancouver Island, logging was sharp- 
ply curtailed by holiday closures and excessive log inventories. In the 
Okanagan Valley, weather and market conditions were responsible for 
lay-offs in logging and strikes prolonged lay-offs in sawmilling. In the 
Trail-Nelson area, logging was reduced by normal seasonal shutdowns 
and the effect of strikes. No improvement occurred in base metal mining 
and further lay-offs were expected at the beginning of January. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From s 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) .-..--...-s0ece++ - 5,275,000 ° 0.0 > 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ F 4,550,000 — 0.2 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 4 422,000 wo Sati 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 236,000 -+ 0.9 
Gina bnrt. Chines scpcacnscecoussvaravevesstniness 52,000 +73.3 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ 186,000 wi 7.8 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 113,000 —11.0 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 110,000 — 9.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ = _ 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 190,000 +43.9 
Persons not in the labour force ................ 4,840,000 + 2.5 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
CATT S (> RE be Ar Seat ine a 44,855 +43.5 
(Sel Gua ican tiaielg ates shee sisendensataniavctokes 107,301 +41.4 
Onna so ecis ete cctvcad cebadg canvas dt cvcuivenas é 94,616 +54.7 
Pe hel ties Sos bs 8k ee cois Seo ceeeke- chee aaa 44,529 +37.9 
Led toy h 6 Pog) Se Pay Best Dee Pae oe ee) Seema eS, 46,765 +27.7 
PLOURL» All FOPLONE Yerackcncsesinchonchsesuseaeser 338,066 +42.5 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment | 
Insurance benefit ..........:c::ccscessseeeeeeeees 238,516] ° +47.3 
Amount of benefit payments ................0:000 $10,172,035 +58.1 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. bibs. — 0.4 
Merhey (yO lih eps tee ye at ier eMee a) ROPE ty. 13,916 + 0.4(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts— days lost ................ 264,745 —54.1(c) 
No. of workers involved ..........::sceseccseee- 11,257 —55.0(c) 
INGs GE Btei kOe 4 s0ccn, oe 7.csstdhaeuo xeon —25.2(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... as + 4.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............005. ts + 4,9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... oe — 1.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........0000- “i + 3.1 
Consumer price index (ay, 1949=100) ...... - oy sere 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) a. + 3.1 
Total labour income .................. $000,000} Oct. - + 6.7 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) ............000e + 2.6 
Manufacturing: 5.ii.325060.0205 cts iss fe + 2.8 
Durables is; <jaccccseiadosdsacttascty ee + 3.7 
NoneDurablés © .5.0.0:..5-<.s0ccedeeaccteeeeeene + 2k 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year, ? 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Parliementary Assistant 
Paul Cété Named Judge 


Paul Emile Cété, since 1947 Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, was appointed January 1 a judge 
of the Quebee Superior Court for the 
District of Montreal. 

Mr. Cété was first elected to Parliament 
at the 1940 general election and re-elected 
in 1945, 1949 and 1953. He represented 
the constituency of Verdun-LaSalle. 

In his post as Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour, Mr. Coté 
served under the late Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell and the present Minister, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg. 

Born in 1909, Mr. Cété received his 
education at Richard Academy, Verdun, the 
College of Montreal, from where he was 
graduated with the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1929, and at the University of Mont- 
real, where he obtained a Master of Laws 
degree in 1932. He was admitted to the 
Bar the following year. ‘ 

He is a member of the Canadian Bar 
Association and of the Montreal Chamber 
of Commerce, among other organizations. 


Labour Dept. Veteran, 
D. J. Sutherland Dies 

Donald James Sutherland, for 37 years 
an official of the Department of Labour, 
died December 18 in Ottawa. 

Born in Eganville, Ont., Mr. Sutherland 
began his career as a railroad telegrapher 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 

In 1912 he joined the Department of 
Labour and became one of the depart- 
ment’s first wage analysts. 

From 1932 to 1942 Mr. Sutherland was 
Chief of the Labour Intelligence Branch 
and Circulation Manager of the Lasour 
Gazerte. After that branch was reorgan- 
ized in 1942, he served with the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch until his retirement 
in 1949, 

In 1949 Mr. Sutherland was a govern- 
ment delegate to the coal mining com- 
mittee of the ~International Labour 
Organization. 
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Prosperous Year Ahead 
For Canada—Howe 

Another generally prosperous year for 
Canada in 1954 was predicted by the Right 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, in his year-end review of the 
country’s economy. He estimated, how- 
ever, that the rate of expansion may. fall 
off during the coming year. 

“Some industries are encountering diffi- 
culties,” he said, “and for this reason 
expansionary trends in the Canadian 
economy in the year now ahead may be 
less pronounced than in the past three 
years. 

Capital investment, at the 1953 record of 
$5,600,000,000, would remain high. The 
prospect for sales in the Canadian markets 
is “firm” and government spending for 
defence and other purposes will likely 
continue to act as a “stabilizing influence”. 

The gross national product, said Mr. 
Howe, rose to a record $24,200,000,000 
during 1953. This was an increase of $1-2 
billion over 1952. He said officials are still 
hopeful of some increase in 1954, but not 
of the same magnitude as the last yearly 
increase. 

The Minister said that any “adjustments” 
in the United States economy during 1954 
should not lead to reduction of Canada’s 
major exports to that country. The 
United States is Canada’s largest foreign 
market, he noted. 

With regard to overseas markets, Mr. 
Howe said that in the face of improved 
world production, sales of grain “are almost 
certain to fall short of the record ship- 
ments achieved in the last two years”. 

Looking over the past year, Mr. Howe 
said it was another period of record 
achievement. Crops were exceptionally 
good and the géneral rise in production 
was accompanied by a further increase in 
employment. Farm income had declined 
slightly but income generally was higher. 

There was a significant rise in living 
standards during 1953. “In 1952 real per 
capita consumption rose by 23 per cent 
over that of the previous year, the first 
significant gain since 1947. A _ greater 
increase has occurred in 1953,” he said. 

Mr. Howe, who is also Minister of 
Defence Production, said that in terms of 
new orders the arms program has reached 
its. peak “and shows signs of levelling off”. 


What We Spend on Food 
Sample surveys by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics show that families in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver spent an average $6.78 per person 
per week on food in the first half of 1953, 
$7.52 in the last four months of 1952. 
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Defence Production Cut 
Won't Harm Economy 

The future of the Canadian economy 
will not be adversely affected by the 
reduction of arms production, according to 
R. M. Brophy, Deputy Minister of Defence 
Production. He said that the arms pro- 
duction during the last three years was 
no more than six per cent of Canada’s 
total national production. The Canadian 
economy as a whole is “going through a 
period of expansion and prosperity that 
augurs well for the future”, the Deputy 
Minister explained. 

Similar views were expressed by Donald 
S. Curtis, senior investment analyst for 
the New York investment firm, Calvin 
Bulloc Inc., in an interview with the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Mr. Curtis said that even though the 
present industrial boom had passed its peak 
the long-term outlook is excellent. He 
explained that Canada’s vast “necessity 
resources” plus her huge output of food- 
stuffs place Canada in an “excellent” 
long-term position. 


Readjustment’? Likely 
In 1954—W. J. Borrie 


A period of readjustment in Canada’s 
economy seems likely in 1954, according to 
W. J. Borrie, President of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. In his year-end 
message he said, however, that economic 
activity this year should be at a reason- 
ably high level despite possible regional 
difficulties. 

The major task for Canadians in 1954, 
Mr. Borrie stated, may be the consolida- 
tion of gains made during the post-war 
period to precede a “further upward climb 
from this plateau”. 

He said that the current expansion in 
Canada has resulted largely from an 
upsurge in “civilian sectors” of the 
economy. Many persons do not realize 
this, he added. 


CCL Officer “Concerned” 
Over Unemployment 


Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, has 
expressed “serious concern” with mounting 
unemployment in Canada. 

In a statement December 30, Mr. 
MacDonald said unemployment for the 
winter of 1953-54 might reach proportions 
“well in excess” of the post-war record 
in 1949-50. 

The number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work in November 1953 “was 
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probably the highest for any November 
since the end of the war’, said Mr. 
MacDonald. Official NES figures showed 
266,043 unplaced applicants in November. 
This, he said, was 48 per cent higher than 
in November 1952. 


Declaring that “mounting unemployment 
in Canada is more than seasonal”, the 
CCL Secretary-Treasurer called on the 
federal Government to co-operate with 
industry and organized labour to solve the 
problem. He suggested several measures 
—increased unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, a comprehensive public assistance 
system, public works projects, increased 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
restrictions on immigration—to offset the 
“harmful effects” of a situation which 
“could worsen before spring”. 


Employment Index Drops 
Beitow Last Year’s Level 


Industrial employment in Canada dropped 
during October to a lower level than at 
the same time a year earlier. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ index of 
industrial employment fell by 1-2 points 
during the month and at November 1 was 
half a point lower than at that date in 
1952. 


This is the first time in a lengthy period, 
the Bureau pointed out, that the monthly 
index has been below its level of a year 
earlier. 


Industrial disputes in the lumber indus- 
tries in British Columbia, with continued 
losses due to strikes in metal mining, con- 
tributed to the reductions. The payroll 
index declined from October 1 and was 
also lower than at September 1. With 
these exceptions, it was the highest in the 
record. The latest general figure of per 
capita earnings was slightly above the 
preceding average, establishing a new 
maximum. 


The November 1 index of industrial 
employment, in the 1949 base, stood at 
115-7 as compared with 116-9 a month 
earlier and 116-2 a year ago. The pay- 
rolls index was 156-4 compared with 157-9 
at the beginning of October and 150-1 at 
the same time in 1952. Average weekly 
wages and salaries were $58.15 as com- 
pared with $58.11 a month earlier and 
$55.65 at the beginning of November 1952. 


Employment, Work-Week, 
Payrolls Decline in U.S. 


Declines during November in non-farm — 


employment, the average factory work- 


week, and factory weekly payrolls were 
reported by the United States Department 
of Labor. 

Unemployment insurance was paid to 
more persons during the month than in 
any November since 1949. 

While the level of non-farm employment 
is considered to be still at a high level, 
the decline is seen when the November 
total of 49,206,000 is compared with 
49,629,000 in September and 49,310,000 a 
year ago. 

Average work week in US. factories 
dropped to 39-9 hours in November from 
40-3 in October. This is the lowest for 
November in four years. 

Average weekly earnings in factories indi- 
cates a similar trend with a drop from 
$71.73 in October to $71.02 in November. 

Factory hiring decreased in October for 
the fourth consecutive month. The factory 
hiring rate dropped from 40 per 1,000 
employees in September to 34 per 1,000 in 
October, which rate is almost a third below 
the average for the month in previous 
post-war years. 

Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance was paid to 
1,102,000 persons in the United States in 
November. the highest for the month of 
any year since 1949, according to the United 


States Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
The unemployment rate of insured 


workers rose from 2-2 per cent in October 
to 3-1 per cent in November and is 0-1 
per cent below the January 1953 rate of 
3:2. The unemployment rate stood at 2-0 
per cent in November 1952 and at 2-8 
per cent in November 1951. 

Average weekly new claims rose from 
211,800 in October to 284,000 in November. 

The Bureau of Employment Security 
reported the unusually high rate of unem- 
ployment for the month. was caused by 
reduced production in the food processing, 
logging, lumbering and construction indus- 
tries; and higher-than-usual layoffs in 
machinery, electrical equipment, ordnance, 
primary metals, mining and wood process- 
ing. The model changeovers in the auto 
industry caused greater temporary unem- 
ployment than usual, the Bureau added. 


Most Forecasts in U.S. 

See Drop in Employment 

~ Decreased employment and production in 
1954 was the prevalent forecast concerning 
- the United States economy as the new year 
- began. 

_ The country’s leading economists, one 
of its principal business magazines and the 


president of its largest labour organiza- 
tion all predicted, in New Year’s messages 
and reports, more unemployment and a 
business recession. The Government’s 
unemployment figures for December and 
an Associated Press year-end survey indi- 
cate that as 1954 began unemployment 
was greater than it was a year earlier. 


“Orthodox Recession” 


An “orthodox recession” was predicted 
by the majority of several hundred 
economists from business, labour and gov- 
ernment at the annual forecasting session 
December 28 of the American Economic 
Association. Barring effective action by 
the Government, most of the experts 
expect that the gross national product 
will drop this year from the 1953 level 
of about $365,000,000,000 to one between 
$345,000,000,000 and $355,000,000,000. 

A “steady, mild decline in production 
over the next 12 months” is foreseen by 
Fortune magazine in its annual New Year’s 
economic forecast. “If the decline should 
speed up, it will do so only temporarily; 
no serious recession is in sight,” the 
magazine said. 

Fortune predicted that the gross national 
product would decline three per cent and 
industrial production fall six per cent. ‘ 

“It is not news that production will 
decline a little this year but it is news 
that 1954 will be the second-best business 
year yet,” the magazine declared. 

A “rising tide” of unemployment in 1954 
was predicted by George Meany, President 
of the American Federation of Labour. In 
a New Year’s statement, he said full 
employment had disappeared and _ the 
beginning of 1954 brought “no indication 
that the rising tide of unemployment will 
be reversed; all the facts are to the 
contrary”. 


Unemployment Figures 

December unemployment figures released 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce show that at the close of 1953 
the number of unemployed persons in the 
country was 1,850,000; at the end of 1952 
it was 1,425,000. Unemployment at the 
end of December was 400,000 higher than 
at the end of November. 

The Associated Press, in a year-end 
survey, found that many workers in indus- 
try and on the railroads were being laid 
off and that most of the lay-offs appeared 
to be of the long-term type. The AP 
reported that railroads and related indus- 
tries seemed hardest hit by the lay-offs 
but that farm equipment, steel, rubber and 
textile industries, in that order, were also 
suffering. 
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Employment Rising 
In Australia, U.K. 

The improved employment situation in 
Australia continued in September. 

Textile, clothing and footwear industries 
particularly reported increased shortages of 
skilled and experienced labour. 

Unfilled vacancies registered with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service in- 
creased by 4,402 to 30,417 in September. 
There was greater difficulty in finding 
experienced workers in most skilled trades 
and vacancies for semi-skilled workers were 
being filled less readily than previously. 

Factory employment in September, in 
2,600 of the larger private factories, in- 
creased 2,501 compared with 2,097 in August 
and 2,163 in July. 

In Great Britain, according to the United 
Kingdom Information Office, the employ- 
ment situation towards the end of last year 
was easier. Employment increased during 
September and, although the rise was 
seasonal, it was markedly greater than that 
in the same quarter of 1952. 

Unemployment in October was lower than 
a year earlier and represented 1-5 per cent 
of total employees. 


Housing Record in 1953 
Indicated by Oct. Figures 

With further gains in October boosting 
the 10-month totals above those for the 
whole of 1952, indications are that 1953 
will be. a record year for both starts and 
completions of new residential housing, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

More than a quarter more new dwelling 
‘units started in the January-October 
period of 1953 (89,978 against 71,850 in 
1952), and nearly a third more were com- 
pleted (74,516 against 56,295). This was 
6,732 more starts and 1,429 more comple- 
tions that in the full 12 months of 1952, 
and 11,396 starts and 16,792 completions 
fewer than in the 12 months of the record 
year of 1950. 

If construction only equals the 1952 
level in November and December, new 
records will be established for 1953. In 
the last two months of 1952 starts num- 
bered 11,396, completions 16,792. In 1953 
starts were higher than in 1952 in every 
month, and completions in every month 
except August, when the decline was 
slight. 

In October completions were more than 
27 per cent more numerous than a year 
earlier at 12,109 against 9,510, while starts 
were up five per cent to 10,307 from 9,810. 
At month’s end there were still 71,340 
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units under construction, one-fifth more 
than the 59,334 under construction at the 
same time last year. 


U.S. Housing Starts Drop 
Less Than Seasonally 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined less than seasonally in 
November 1953 to 80,000, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The November decline was in privately- 
owned housing. Included in the November 
total were 1,600 new units begun by public 
housing authorities. 

Although starts of privately-owned hous- 
ing were down by almost 11 per cent in 
the month, the decline was less than usual 
for November; in each of the three 
previous years (1950-52) the October- 
November drop amounted to about 18 per 
cent. On a_ seasonally-adjusted basis, 
private starts this November were at an 
annual rate of 1,069,000—the highest rate 
since April. 

The million mark for new dwelling-unit 
starts in 1953 was reached in November, 
with 1,031,300 new non-farm dwelling units 
begun during the first 11 months, com- 
pared with 1,055,500 for the same months 
in 1952, and 1,030,500 for the like 1951 
period. The downward drift in private 
housing starts which began last May has 
been gradual, so that the total thus far 
in 1953 (997,100 units) was almost equal to 
private volume for the same period of 1952 
—the second best housing year on record. 
Publicly-owned housing, totalling 34,200 
units, was down by more than a third 
from the January-November 1952 figure. 


J. W. Bruce Reappointed 
To Council of Health 


Nominated by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, John W. Bruce has 
been reappointed for his fifth consecutive 
term as labour’s representative on the 
Dominion Council of Health. 

The Council, Canada’s “Parliament of 
Health”, is composed of chief health 
officers of the provincial Departments of 
Health and prominent citizens represent- 
ing various sections of the population. 

Mr. Bruce is the Canadian representa- 
tive of the United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada. During the 
war he served on the Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene. 

His reappointment is for a three-year 
period. ; 


Canada and U.S. Plan 
New Housing Programs 


Housing programs containing similar 
recommendations have been presented to 
President Eisenhower and the Canadian 
House of Commons. The United States 
proposals are much more liberal and 
designed to maintain a home construction 
rate of more than 1,000,000 annually. The 
Canadian proposed legislation aims at 
construction of 100,000 units a year. 

The Canadian plan, outlined by Public 
Works Minister Winters to the House of 
Commons December 16, recommends a 
reduction of down payments to 10 per 
cent of the first $8,000 of the price and 
30 per cent of the balance instead of the 
present 20 per cent of the lending value. 
A special advisory committee recommended 
to President Eisenhower December 15 a 
40-year mortgage payment plan without a 
down payment for low-cost housing. The 
Canadian plan suggests increased mortgage 
terms of 25 years instead of present 20- 
year policy. 

Mr. Winters suggested that the chartered 
banks and Quebec saving banks be author- 
ized to make mortgage loans under a 
mortgage insurance system administered 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. The proposed bill contains a 
provision that the mortgage insurance 
premium be 2 per cent in the case of 
home owners, and 23 per cent on rental 
property. 


U.S. Recommendations 


The recommendations of the U.S. com- 
mittee stress encouragement of private 
building and clearance and rehabilitation of 
slum areas. 

Designed to encourage private building 
in the United States is the proposal of 
mortgage insurance of 95 per cent of the 
first $8,000 of the value on one- to two- 
family dwellings, and 75 per cent of the 
excess up to a maximum of $20,000. This 
would be a 30-year maximum repayment 
term. 

For repair and modernization of single 
family homes the U.S. committee pro- 
posed $3,000 loans instead of the present 
$2,500; and an increased payment period 
of five years instead of the present three. 
For repair of buildings accommodating 
more than two families the present 
maximum of $10,000 would be retained but 
the term of repayment would be extended 
to 10 years from the present limit of 
seven. 

The US. committee also recommended 
the establishment of a federally-chartered, 
but privately-financed, National Mortgage 
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Marketing Corporation to take over event- 
ually the responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment’s Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. This mortgage corporation would 
be supervised by the Federal Home Loan 
Board. The loan board would be composed 
of five men instead of three, as at present, 
and would continue its present duties of 
administering the federal home loan bank 
system, and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation as well. 


Two Home Building Bills 
Approved by Quebec 

Two bills designed to. encourage private 
home building and relieve the housing 
shortage were unanimously approved 
(70-0) by the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
December 16. 

One added $15,000,000 to the present 
$40,000,000 available to the Housing Divi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Bureau for 
interest rebates to persons building their 
own homes under provincial legislation. 
Under this legislation the provincial Gov- 
ernment rebates three per cent of the 
maximum six per cent interest chargeable 
by loan companies on housing loans. 

The other bill, designed to encourage 
companies to lend to employees for home 
building purposes, enables employers to 
charge six per cent interest, instead of the 
previous four per cent, on such loans. 
Three per cent of this interest would be 
absorbed by the provincial Government. 

Interest rebates allowed to persons build- 
ing their own homes, over a period of 
twenty years, average $1,985. 


Rent Control Extended 
Another Year in Quebec 


Extension of rent control in Quebec for 
another year was approved by the 
provincial Legislative Assembly December 
11. The extension will be effective until 
May 1, 1955. 

The government bill amending current 
rent-control legislation proposes that any 
tenant forced to buy furniture can- cancel 
sale of the furniture by civil court action. 
If the furniture was placed in the dwelling 
less than 90 days before the tenant moved 
in, there will be an automatic presumption 
that the property-owner placed it there to 
sell. 

Also changed is the provision requiring 
a tenant to pay the same rent as his 
predecessor. The administrator will have 
power to order an increase but a tenant 
may seek to have rent reduced to the 
level of a preceding tenant. 
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Labour Income Passes 
Billion-Dollar Merk 


Canadian labour income passed the 
billion-dollar level for the first time in 
September, increasing by $19,000,000 to an 
estimated $1,012,000,000. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported that this 
was $81,000,000 or nine per cent above last 
year’s September estimate. 


Total for the first three-quarters of 1953 
was $8,660,000,000, a gain of $757,000,000 or 
more than nine per cent over the same 
nine months of 1952. 


All major industrial divisions shared in 
the August-September advance, .the in- 
creases ranging from $1,000,000 in the 
primary industries group and a similar gain 
in construction to $9,000,000 in the finance 
and services group. September group 
totals, in millions (with August figures in 
parentheses), were: agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, trapping and mining, $81 ($80); 
manufacturing, $333 ($328); construction, 
$82 ($81); utilities, transportation, com- 
munication, storage and trade, $258 ($256) ; 
finance and services, including government, 
$224 ($215); supplementary labour in- 
come, $34 ($33). ‘ 

Only the primary industries group 
showed a drop in total payroll in the 
first nine months of 1953 compared with 
last year, the three-per-cent decline result- 
ing from lower activity in forestry. Largest 
gain in the nine-month comparison was a 
15-per-cent advance in total wages and 
salaries in construction. The manufac- 
turing total was 11 per cent higher, while 
the aggregate payrolls for both the dis- 
tributive industries and the finance and 
_ Services group were up by about 10 per 
cent. 


Personal Income Stops 
Rising in 3rd Quarter 


Personal income remained unchanged but 
farm and corporation income declined in 
the third quarter of 1953, according to 
information released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income for the third quarter of 1953, after 
seasonal adjustment, remained the same as 
the second quarter. Previously there had 
been a general increase. 


Farmers’ accrued net income from farm 
production dropped eight per cent in the 
third quarter compared with the same 
quarter in 1952. Approximately a 13-per- 
cent decline is shown in the first nine-month 
period of 1953 compared to the correspond- 
ing period in 1952. 
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Corporation profits show a similar 
decline. Total investment income, when 
seasonally adjusted to annual rates, shows 
a drop from $3-8 billion in the second- 
quarter to $3-5 billion in the third quarter. 
It was also down from the third quarter 
of 1952. 

Gross national product in the third 
quarter of 1953 was at an annual rate of 
$24-2 billion, substantially the same as in 
the second quarter and somewhat higher 
than the first quarter after seasonal 
adjustment. } 

Total consumer expenditure increased six 
per cent in the nine-month comparison 
with last year. Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services (seasonally 
adjusted) was substantially unchanged from 
the second quarter. The volume of durable 
goods purchased was nearly 10 per cent 
above the third quarter of a year ago. The 
value of non-durable goods purchased in- 
creased two per cent in the third quarter 
of 1953 compared with the same quarter in 
1952. The volume of services purchased 
remained relatively constant. 

Government expenditure on goods and 
services in the third quarter amounted to 
$1-2 billion, about eight per cent above the 
third quarter of a year ago. The increase 
was split evenly between price and volume 
increases, and was principally for defence 
production. 

Investment in residential construction in 
the third quarter was 25 per cent above 
the third quarter of a year ago, and was 
almost entirely in volume gains. 

Non-residential construction investment 
was 10 per cent above a year ago in the 
third quarter. However, because of price 
increases, only five per cent was volume 
gain. 

Personal saving continued at a high level 
and amounted to $1-4 billion (seasonally 
adjusted to annual rates) in the third 
quarter. 


CMA Names Whitelaw 
To Sueceed G. K. Sheils 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on December 2 announced the 
appointment of John C. Whitelaw, QC, as 
General Manager. fe 

Mr. Whitelaw has been Manager of 
CMA, Quebec Division, for 13 years, and 
November 1 became Assistant General 
Manager. P 

He succeeds the late G. K. Sheils, war- — 
time Deputy Minister of Munitions and — 
Supply. Mr. Sheils, elected President of 


CMA for 1952-53 and appointed General 


Manager at the 1953 convention, died 


TLC, CCL Committees 
“Explore” Labour Unity 


Closer relations and possible unity of 
organized labour are the aims of com- 
mittees established by both the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour early in December. 

The TLC formed its group December 3, 
consisting of President Percy R. Bengough, 
Ontario, Vice-president William Jenoves, 
Quebec Vice-president Claude Jodoin, and 
General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing. This action is a follow-up to a 
resolution passed at the TLC annual con- 
vention in August: when it was decided to 
work for closer relations and eventual 
organic unity with the national central 
bodies of organized labour in Canada. 

December 9 the CCL established a four- 
member committee to explore the possi- 
bilities of labour unity. The committee is 
composed of President A. R. Mosher, 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald, 
and Vice-presidents George Burt and 
C. H. Millard. 

The TLC committee was set up “to 
explore the further steps that should be 
taken to bring about closer relations 
between the national central bodies of 
organized labour in Canada”. The CCL 
committee was established “to explore the 
possibilities of labour unity”. 


Two AFL Unions Agree 
On Jurisdiction 


Two AFL unions have signed a revised 
agreement on pressroom jurisdiction, while 
AFL and CIO unions in the insurance field 
have agreed on a plan of co-ordinated 
action in dealing with insurance companies. 

The agreement between the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America (AFL) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL) 
supplants an earlier accord that had not 
always worked well. It specifies the work 
each craft may perform and_ provides 
peaceful procedures for settling disagree- 
ments. The final step is binding arbitration. 

The agreement gives the pressmen 
jurisdiction over the testing, making ready, 
operating and adjusting of presses, includ- 
ing cutting in and out of printing units, 
folders, formers, ink fountains, and minor 
replacements; the handling of paper, 
printing ink, manufacturing and mixing of 
printing ink, manufacturing of composi- 
tion or rubber printers’ rollers and the 
grinding of these rollers when done in 
press, ink or roller room. 

The machinists have jurisdiction over 
the manufacturing, erecting, installation, 


repairs and dismantling of all printing 
presses, including letter presses, offset 
presses and rotogravure presses; the manu- 
facturing and grinding of metal press 
rollers, and the grinding of composition or 
rubber printers’ rollers where the grinding 
is done on lathes or special machines 
located in the machine shop or a shop 
under the direction of the machine shop’s 
supervision. 

The agreement between the Insurance 
Agents International Union (AFL) and the 
Insurance Workers of America (CIO) pro- 
vides for mutual support and assistance 
during negotiations with imsurance com- 
panies, joint action to obtain desired 
legislation, and “no over-lapping” in organ- 
ization activities. 


AFL and CIO Sign 
No-Raiding Pact 

The no-raiding agreement between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was 
formally signed in Washington December 16. 

The agreement, drawn up by leaders of 
the two organizations early last year, was 
approved at the AFL convention in Sep- 
tember (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1617) and at 
the CIO convention in November (see 
p. 74). It binds only those national and 
international unions affiliated with the two 
labour groups who have signed it or will 
sign it individually. It came into effect 
January 1 this year and will run for two 
years. 

The agreement bans any attempt to 
transfer a recognized group of employees 
from one federation to the other. Unre- 
solved disputes are to be submitted to an 
impartial umpire whose decision will be 
final. 


AFL Railwaymen Join 


Brotherhoods’ Committee 

At the presentation December 4 of the 
annual brief of the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods (see p. 62), the 
Committee for the first time spoke on 
behalf of a new member organization, 
Division No. 4 of the Railway Employees 
Department, American Federation of Labor. 

It has been learned that this organiza- 
tion was admitted to membership on the 
Committee on a continuing basis but will 
also continue its affiliation with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Division No. 4 is made up of the eight 
mechanical trade unions representing mem- 
bers employed by the railways in car shops 
and roundhouses. 
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Textile, Farm Machinery 
Imports Up Last Year 


Textile and farm implements and 
machinery imports jumped almost 
$56,000,000 in the first nine months of 1953 
compared with the similar period in 1952, 
according to figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Cotton products imported in September 
totalled $6,623,000—a reduction from the 
$6,764,000 in September 1952. However, 
the January to September imports totalled 
$72,009,000 —$14,241,000 more than the 1952 
figure of $57,768,000 for the similar nine- 
month period. 

Wool products imported likewise showed 
an increase. Imports for September 1953 
totalled $5,885,000 compared with $4,579,000 
in September a year previous. The January- 
September value of wool product imports 
equalled $56,255,000—$18,455,000 more than 


the 1952 January-September figure of 
$37,800,000. 
September farm implements and 


machinery imports rose to $12,594,000 com- 
pared with $11,173,000 for the same month 
in 1952. The January-September total for 
1953 was $184,553,000—$23,191,000 more than 
the January-September 1952 figure of 
$161,362,000. 


September’s total merchandise imports 
increased both in value and volume com- 
pared to those a year ago. The month’s 
commodity imports total value was 
$367,500,000 as compared with $349,100,000 
in the corresponding month last year. 
Import prices averaged 3-3 per cent above 
those of a year ago and volume gain was 
1-2 per cent. Total value of imports 
for the January-September period was 
$3,334,700,000—a gain of 13 per cent over 
last year’s $2,945,500,000. 

September’s total exports rose to 
$343,800,000 from $342,300,000 in the same 
month of 1952. 


October Immigration Up; 
First 10 Months, Down 


Immigration to Canada in the first 10 
months of 1953 was lower than in the 
same period in 1952 but entries in October 


were 70 per cent higher than in that month 
of 1952. 


According to figures released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, 143,722 immigrants came to Canada 
between January and October, 2,514 fewer 
than the same period in 1952. 

In October 1953, 18,624 immigrants 


arrived, 70 per cent more than the 10,940 
who entered in October 1952. 
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Of the October 1953 immigrants, 7,701 
were Northern Europeans, 4,817 came from 
the British Isles, and 1,008 were from the 
United States. Racial origins contributing 
most were British (4,817), German (4,191), 
Italian (3,216), and Dutch (1,982). 


Retirement at 65 Years 
Said Unsound Economies 

Compulsory retirement at 65 years of 
age has no sound economic basis, accord- 
ing to Robert K. Burns, Executive Officer 
of the University of Chicago Industrial 
Relations Centre. 

“This age limit was set in depression 
times when there was a substantial surplus 
of manpower, which is not the case now,” 
Mr. Burns reports in the January issue of 
the American Journal of Saciology. 

He stressed that 30 years from now one 
of every nine Americans will be 65 years 
or older in contrast with the 1950 rate of 
one in 12 and the 1900 proportion of one 
in 25 persons. Coupled with this is an 
increased span between the age of 65 and 
the age at death. 


Increases Cost 

All of this increases the cost of financial 
support and greatly affects individual 
financial planning, industrial and federal 
pension policy, employee-employer rela- 
tions, and broad economic and _ public 
policy, Mr. Burns explained. 

Pension costs could be cut one-third if 
retirement were postponed from 65 to 68 
or 70 years and industry maintained its 
level of high production. Each year of 
continued employment after the age of 65 
makes possible a substantial increase in 
the amount of the retirement benefit under 
both Social Security and industry pension 
plans, he said. 

In planning pension payments, Mr. 
Burns explained, life insurance companies, 
on the basis of their experience, figure $100 _ 
a month at the age of 65 is the equivalent 
of $108 at 66 or $130 at 68. 

“The sharp drop in income and standard 
of living when an individual retires con- 
stitutes a major problem of economic 
readjustment,” Mr. Burns wrote. 

The magazine, in an issue devoted to 
ageing and retirement, also reports on a 
retirement study conducted in 1952 among 
retired persons at Melbourne, Florida. 

The study found business and _profes- 
sional men have the greatest difficulty in 
adjusting. Married women adjust more 
readily than married men. Single career — 
women, on the other hand, appear to have 
as much difficulty as business and profes- 
sional men. ig SE 
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Montreal Panel Debates 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 


More job opportunities rather than 
guaranteed annual wages were seen as the 
answer to the problem of maintaining 
income by a member of an employee 
relations panel sponsored by the Montreal 
Board of Trade recently. 

R. B. MacPherson, economist at Cana- 
dian Industries Limited, said during the 
panel discussion that the guaranteed wage 
demand was “impractical”. Instead of 
achieving its purpose of stabilizing pur- 
chasing power it might have an adverse 
effect on the economy. 

“It might even result in immediate 
unemployment and most certainly would 
not. prevent it,” he said. 


Labour Member 


A labour member of the panel, J. P. 
Nicol, said. that behind the guaranteed 
wage question is the problem of respon- 
sibility for employment and regular in- 
come. He said the demand for a 
guaranteed wage was merely a “request 
that employees’ incomes be spread over 52 
rather than 40 weeks”. 


There were difficulties, he agreed, but 
thought management should give serious 
thought to it. Mr. ‘Nicol is Director of 
Research for the International Brother’ 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (AFL-TLC). 

Mr. MacPherson said both government 
and industry were aware of their respon- 
sibility for maintaining wages, but added 
that the problem was not so much guar- 
anteeing wages as providing employment 
opportunities. 

Another member of the panel, J. K. 
Molyneux, Industrial Relations Manager 
for Monsanto Canada Limited, said the 
guaranteed wage entailed too great a risk 
for any company to take. In some cases 
the whole assets of a company could not 
guarantee wages for more than ten months. 

Some companies, he said, were giving 
serious thought to the question of stabiliz- 
ing employment. 


Canadian UAW to Seek 
Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Canadian locals of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
will seek a guaranteed annual wage this 


- year, it was decided at a meeting in Brant- 


ford, Ont., in mid-December. 


A month before, Emil Mazey, Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer of the union, 
told Canadian UAW leaders that the 
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guaranteed annual wage will be won “the 
same as we have won pensions, paid vaca- 
tions and statutory holidays”. He was 
speaking to more than 300 delegates to the 
fourth annual Local Union Leadership 
Conference of Region 7, UAW, also held 
at Brantford. 


George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
union, presided at the December meeting; 
William C. McDonald, Director of Educa- 
tion for Region 7, at the leadership 
conference. 


Geo. Keen, Co-op Leader, 
Dies in 85th Year 


A leading figure in the Canadian co- 
operative movement, George Keen, died at 
Brantford, Ont., December 4. He was 84 
years old. 

Born in England, Mr. Keen came to 
Canada in 1904. In 1909 he was named 
Honorary General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada. In 
1918 he was appointed to the position on 
a full-time basis. He held the post until 
his retirement in 1945. 

Mr. Keen is most widely known for his 
editorship of the Canadian Co-operator. 
He retired from this position in 1947 after 
more than 30 years of service. 


Mr. Keen received an honorary degree 
from St. Francis Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish, NS., last July in recognition of ° 
his work in the co-operative movement. 


Alta. Civil Defence under 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Civil defence workers in Alberta have 
been brought under coverage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for death or 
injury incurred during training or exer- 
cises, by virtue of an agreement between 
the federal Government and the province. 

Hon. Paul Martin, the federal minister 
responsible for civil defence, announced in 
December that he and Hon. C. E. Gerhart, 
Alberta’s Provincial Secretary and Min- 
ister of Municipal Affairs, had signed an 
agreement to share the cost of workmen’s 
compensation benefits to civil defence 
workers killed or injured while engaged in 
training measures designed “to protect and 
preserve life, property and public services 
against any form of enemy attack or to 
minimize damage therefrom”. 

Alberta is the third province to enter 
into such an agreement; Ontario and British 
Columbia were the first two. 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Debate on Speech from the Throne 


November 23 


Mr. H. J. Murphy (Westmorland): ...I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the House the plight in which the small 
businessman finds himself when there is a 
break-up of his business through one cause 
or another. When a small businessman or 
merchant with one or more employees 
finds that for some reason his business is 
at an end, his employees are looked after 
under the benefits of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, but he who has contributed 
on behalf of those employees finds himself 
with no assistance. I should like to see a 
change made in the Act so that such a 
person would be given some assistance 
to help him become readjusted in his 
community and gain employment for 
himself... . 


Mr. A. W. A. White (Waterloo South): 
...1 bring to your attention another serious 
problem with which many workers and 
manufacturers are confronted not only in 
my riding but throughout the length and 
breadth of this great country. I speak, of 
course, of the present condition of the 
textile industry in Canada. 

This industry, at its peak in April 1951, 
employed 104,000 men and women. By 
* July 1952, the number of persons employed 
had dropped to 82,328. In April 1953, 
employment went up to a new level of 
95,000 persons. Since that time this figure 
has gradually dropped until today the 
number of men and women employed in 
this basic industry has been reduced to 
85,000 persons. This drop of 10,000 per- 
sons employed in this industry in the last 
seven months does not, however, tell the 
whole story because a large number of 
these people are on short time, as low as 
two and three days a week. 

To get to my own riding of Waterloo 
South, I have gathered the following infor- 
mation. The Stauffer-Dobbie mill normally 
employing 450 people is now employing 300 
workers at the height of its rush season; 
and from April to September of this year 
this mill was operating on short time of 
three to four days a week. The Riverside 
silk mill employing over 200 workers is now 
operating at only two-thirds of this capa- 
city. The Turnbull mill employing 200 
workers is now operating at 80 per cent 
of this capacity on short time of two to 
three days a week. The Newlands mill 
normally employing 500 workers is now 
employing only 350 persons on three and a 
half to four days a week. The Galt 
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Knitting Company is operating on short 
time with only one-third of its normal 
number of employees. 

In the neighbouring town of Hespeler, 
which has a population of approximately 
3,900, the large Dominion woollen mill 
normally employs 1,100 persons and the 
Artex woollen mill normally employs 315 
persons. These two mills between them 
normally provide employment for 1,415 
people out of a total population of 3,900. 
Today the Dominion woollen mill is 
employing 700 persons and even this 
number is experiencing considerable short 
time. The Artex woollen mill is now 
operating and employing only 215 persons, 
a drop of 30 per cent. Of 54 looms the 
company is operating only 36 at the present 
time. These are some facts and figures 
showing the position of the textile industry 
in my riding, and I know the same situa- 
tion exists in the textile industry through- 
out the entire Dominion of Canada. 


In the year 1950 the Canadian textile 
mills manufactured 68 per cent of all the 
requirements of the Canadian people. In 
the early part of this year this figure had 
dropped to 52 per cent, and in the last six 
months the imports have exceeded all 
previous records and for the first time 
Canadian mills are now producing less than 
one-half the total requirements. 


I know this Government has for some 
time been aware of the serious condition of 
the textile industry in Canada, and has been 
considering ways and means of remedy- 
ing and correcting these disturbing condi- 
tions. I know the Minister of National 
Revenue (Mr. McCann) has had _ his 
department working overtime to prevent 
goods, sold at depressed prices in the 
United States and other countries, from 
finding their way into the Canadian market, 
and that the anti-dumping laws are being 
applied wherever possible. But in spite of 
this fact the situation in the textile 
industry in Canada is getting progressively 
worse.... 

I was highly pleased to see that the 
Speech from the Throne indicated that this 
Government is considering amendments to 
the Customs Act which, I presume, will 
attempt to alleviate the serious condition 
which prevails in the textile industry. One 
suggestion is that this amendment should 
establish that the value for duty on new 
or unused goods shall not be less than the 
actual cost of production of these goods in 
the country of origin plus a reasonable 
advance for selling cost and profit. ‘There 
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are other methods, which could be adopted, 
too, and I am satisfied that the Govern- 
ment will take the necessary action under 
the circumstances. I should like to suggest 
that all imported fabrics of any kind should 
be marked with a label indicating in French 
or in English the country of origin so that 
our Canadian consumers can, if they so 
desire, make sure they are purchasing goods 
produced in our own country by Canadian 
workers. ... 


November 24 
Mr. Charles Cannon (lles-de-la-Made- 
leine): ...I have three suggestions to make 


to the Government with respect to fisher- 
men. The first one concerns unemploy- 
ment insurance. I have spoken at length 
on this matter on many occasions in the 
House. I have asked that an investigation 
be made into the possibility of obtaining 
unemployment insurance for fishermen. An 
investigation was made and a long report 
tabled. Unfortunately for me and my 
electors the conclusion was that the time 
was not yet ripe to introduce unemploy- 
ment insurance for fishermen. But in this 
new Parliament I think in my first speech 
it is only right that I should repeat this 
request and point out that it is essential 
that fishermen be allowed to benefit from 
the unemployment insurance law. 

The investigations that were made showed 
that in England and the United States 
fishermen do benefit from unemployment 
insurance laws, and I do not see why the 
fishermen of our country should not also 
receive these benefits. I have been told 
that to give them unemployment insurance 
would create great administrative problems; 
but administrative problems, however great 
they are, can always be surmounted. I 
have also been told it is difficult because 
fishing is only a seasonal industry in this 
country. Other seasonal industries such as 
the woodcutting industry have been given 
the benefit of unemployment insurance and 
I do not see why fishermen should not be 
given the same benefit. ; 

In any case if it is impossible to extend 
the benefits of unemployment insurance to 
all. our fishermen we should at least start 
with those fishermen who earn wages, those 
fishermen who are employees. These people 
are employees just the same as any other 
wage earners in Canada, and I respectfully 
submit that as employees it is not fair that 
they should be deprived of the benefits of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act from 
which all other employees in Canada 
benefit. 

I ask the Government to give this 
request serious consideration, and to make 

a first step in the right direction by extend- 


ing the benefits of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to fishermen helpers, fisher- 
men who earn salaries. As hon. members 
know, there is a special provision in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act excepting all 
fishermen from the provisions of the Act, 
and I have always felt that it was not fair 
that they should be deprived of this form 
of social security. 


The second suggestion I wish to make is 
that a co-operative marketing act should 
be passed with the object of helping co- 
operatives market the products their mem- 
bers give them for sale. We have on our 
statutes the Agricultural Products Co- 
operative Marketing Act which was passed 
in 1939. Under that Act the Minister is 
authorized to guarantee co-operative asso- 
ciations the initial payment made by them 
to the primary producers of agricultural 
products. In other words the co-operative 
is sure of not losing any money on the 
initial payment it makes to its members. 
Of course the initial payment is not left 
entirely to the discretion of the co-opera- 
tives; it is settled by an agreement 
between the co-operative and the Minister. 
However, it permits them to make a higher 
initial payment to the members of the 
co-operative, and is a great advantage for 
the farmers who benefit by it. There is no 
reason in the world why fishermen should 
not have the same advantage. 

Fishermen are primary producers just as 
farmers are, and I come back again with 
the same argument that I have developed 
in the House before and which I am going 
to continue to develop until I gain my 
point. Fishermen should be treated exactly 
on the same footing as farmers, and all 
our beneficial legislation in favour of 
farmers should be extended to fishermen. 
I say that the Government should take the 
initiative in passing another co-operative 
marketing act which would be called the 
fisheries co-operative marketing act and 
which would permit fishermen’s co-opera- 
tives to enjoy the same advantages. 


The third suggestion I wish to make 
concerns the” telephone service on the 
Magdalen Islands.... 


Mr. A. R. Lusby (Cumberland): ... Like 
farming, coal mining is an important 
industry in Cumberland county as well as 
elsewhere in Nova Scotia.... I do agree 
that the outlook for coal mining in Nova 
Scotia is grave. If the coal industry is to 
survive and prosper, new markets must be 
found to offset those lost through in- 
creased competition from other forms of 
fuel. 
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Above and beyond the system of freight 
subventions this Government should, in 
conjunction with the provincial govern- 
ment, initiate an exhaustive program of 
research—and again I say it is the day of 
scientific research—in order to determine all 
possible new uses for coal. I mean not 
merely new or expanded uses for it as fuel, 
such as its increased use for the production 
of electricity or in the coal-fired gas turbine 
engine, in the development of which the 
Government has already assisted materially. 
I mean uses not yet commercially recog- 
nized. It may well be that the day will 
come when the importance of coal as a fuel 
will be secondary to its value as a store- 
house and source of chemicals and other 
substances required for the many new pro- 
cesses of industry which are themselves so 
much the product of research.... 


Mr. Hayden Stanton (Leeds): ...The 
high level of business activity in Canada 
shows signs of falling. Many of the indus- 
trial plants which manufacture farm 
machinery are working only part time, and 
this is due to the decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer. I plead with the 
Government to make every effort to expand 
our markets with the British Common- 
wealth. In the past this has been our best 
market, our most stable market. We have 
been hesitant about accepting British 
sterling, but we must accept it in payment 
for our produce and trade with Britain or 
we will find that our dairy farmers, indeed 
all the farmers in Canada, will be in a 
wilderness financially.... 


Mr. Robert Cauchon (Beauharnois- 
Salaberry):...The case I am going to 
present tonight, Mr. Speaker, is that of 
the textile industry in Canada... 


Valleyfield is an industrial city of about 
23,000 and has a silk mill, a branch factory 
of Duplan, which is a United States com- 
pany manufacturing synthetic fibres, and 
also the Montreal Cottons plant, now a 
subsidiary of Dominion Textiles. In 1943 
these plants employed 3,921 workers, and 
they now employ only 1,654. I do not feel 
that I am taking the time or taxing the 
patience of the House with what is purely 
a local problem. It goes far beyond that. 
Possibly it does affect Ontario and Quebec 
more than other provinces; but we must 
not forget that in every province there is 
a textile industry. The total labour force 
thus employéd is about 90,000, and I should 
say this is a number not to be disregarded, 
in view of our population.... 


Let us glance now for a moment at 
recent trends in this industry, From 1935 
to 1939, 73 per cent of the Canadian 
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civilian fabric requirements in cotton, nylon, 
rayon and wool was supplied by Canada. 
From 1943 to 1949, 61 per cent was so 
supplied; in 1950, 68 per cent; in 1951, 66 
per cent; in 1952, 55 per cent, and in 1953 
an estimated 51 per cent. 
were compiled by the primary textiles 
institute. 

Can this trend be allowed to continue? 
From statistics presented by Duplan, and 
applying to synthetic fibres, I learn that 
though in 1950 only 10 per cent of Cana- 
dian needs was supplied by the United 
States, today 27 per cent comes from that 
country. What does this mean weekly in 
terms of lost working hours? Well over 
two and a half million. - 

After a careful study of these figures, 
and evidence obtained in my home city, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is with 
reason that the textile industry complains 
of the dumping of United States goods. 
Though it is true that the rise in the value 
of our dollar in relation to the United 
States dollar did have the effect of lower- 
ing our tariff, that could not in itself 
account for the present depression in the 
Canadian textile industry. 

We must not forget that the cost of 
American mass-produced goods for a mass 
market is always below the cost of goods 
produced in Canada for a small domestic 
market. Canadian industry aided by tariffs 
has been able, until recently, to meet this 
competition. When, in addition to this 
advantage, United States manufacturers by 
selling below cost an exceedingly small 
volume of end of the run or off-season 
goods at home can throw the remaining 
large volume on Canadian markets, then 
our industry faces too great odds, and 
Canadian labour suffers. 

How can Canadian industry meet this 
competition? Would anyone in this House 
suggest that workers’ wages be reduced? 
If so he is unfamiliar with living costs in 
urban centres. Though I feel very strongly 
on this question, I shall take time only to 
point out that to lower wages is at the 
same time to lower purchasing power.... 

One might say the crisis could be met by 
reducing dividends. I am not in favour of 
excessively high dividends at the expense 
of wages, but can I or anyone else expect 
that capital will be invested to improve or 
expand established industries, or develop 
new ones, unless capital is assured of fair 
returns? That method, too, would reduce 
the purchasing power of Canadians. ~ 

Another way is for the Canadian textile 
industry to take measures to reduce costs 
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and improve quality, the best way of meet- 


ing competition... . t This industry is doing | 4 
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its part to meet the challenge, but in spite 
of its efforts workers have been laid off 
and their take-home pay severely reduced. 


Finally we could re-examine GATT. I 
am proud that our government has 
honoured its obligations under this agree- 
ment, but I am not sure that all the 
signatories have adhered as closely to its 
spirit. The United States is probably justi- 
fied in its stand on free trade, a stand 
which means free trade as long as it does 
not affect the United States labour market. 
Pressure by United States manufacturing 
and commercial interests have kept that 
country strongly protectionist, which is its 
right. Although we are not strongly 
protectionist, in the light of the present 
situation and the possibility of quotas and 
restrictions on our primary products enter- 
ing the United States, surely it is our right 
to protect our industry and workers from 
unfair competition. By unfair competition 
I refer to the loophole in GATT which 
permits goods to enter our markets at 
sacrifice prices because United States manu- 
facturers have a surplus stock. 


‘Personally I believe such action to be the 
answer to the problem.... 


» Mr. Hector Dupuis (St. Mary):... 
Labour unions provide, through their joint 
committees, for agreements between man- 
agement and labour, for the drafting of 
contracts that set the salary rate to be 
paid to the different tradesmen. But there 
is still one category of workers who have 
not yet been able to form a strong organ- 
ization—and I believe they would be well 
advised to do so—that would strive to 
obtain for them a reasonable salary, to 
which they are entitled. I am speaking 
of that group commonly referred to as the 
white collar workers, the clerical employees 
and more particularly the people employed 
by governments, whether it be at the 
municipal, the provincial or the federal 
level, who are not getting, in my opinion, 
the salaries they should be getting. I am 
not blaming the federal Government more 
than any other, but I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that a commission should be established to 
investigate seriously the salary paid to 
some employees.... 

There is another question.... I would 
like to suggest to the Government—and 
there is no time like the present to do so 
since the Criminal Code is to be revised 


-—that they consent to an amendment to 


the Criminal Code that would allow for a 
national lottery..... In speaking for a 
national lottery I do not ask that we do 
away with private charity. But if we can 


give a few more millions to the hospitals, 
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these subscription campaigns could be 
maintained, because we all realize the great 
need for beds, which is at the present time 
the major problem of our hospitals.... 
So, if we were to give our hospitals these 
millions which go out to Europe, it seems 
to me that we would do something 
splendid.... I wonder why we could not, 
once and for all, legalize public subscrip- 
tion to this type of humanitarian project. 


November 25 

Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- 
Kingsway): ...During the last four or five 
months I have noticed that the price 
index has been going up; that is, the cost 
of living has been rising. The explanation 
that those who prepare the cost-of-living 
index give us for the rise in the index is 
that food prices have been going up. But 
as I hear it from the farmers, their trouble 
is that food prices are going down. How 
can it be that the cost of living to the 
consumer is going up because of increasing 
food prices when prices to the farmers, to 
the producers, are going down? If that is 
the case—and if it is not the case someone 
is giving out wrong information—I think 
the time has arrived when this Govern- 
ment should institute an investigation by 
a royal commission or otherwise to try to 
find out why it is that when food prices 
go up, the producer gets a smaller share of 
the consumer’s dollar. That is a matter to 
which we should give our attention.... 


November 26 

Mr. George Hees (Broadview):...We 
all know from past experience that the 
economic pendulum swings both ways, and 
although today we are enjoying a buoyant 
economy, I think we must be prepared to 
look after human needs on a level com- 
parable to Canadian standards of living in 
case we should be so unfortunate at some 
future time to be involved in a recession, 
with its consequent employment difficulties. 

If unemployment should increase to a 
marked degree at some future time, then 
there are going to be a great many people 
in this country who will exhaust their 
unemployment insurance credits, and, 
through no fault of their own, will be 
unable to find a job. These people must 
go on living, and they cannot do-so. unless 
they have the funds to provide food, cloth- 
ing and shelter for themselves and their 
families. 

These people cannot wait around while 
this matter is debated in this House, and 
the buck passed back and forth between 
various levels of government. I believe 
we must decide now who is going to bear 
this burden if conditions should go 
against us. oe 
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For several years now conferences of 
mayors and reeves throughout this country 
have been passing resolutions urging this 
Government to accept its responsibilities in 
this matter, and the reasons they have put 
forward are five in number. 

First, the federal Government is the only 
level of government capable of financing 
such a program. Today the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund amounts to nearly one 
billion dollars, and it continues to grow 
daily. 

Second, the federal Government is the 
only government which has the machinery 
to administer a program of this kind. 

Third, this would avoid the duplication 
in administration which would occur if 
various levels of government were attempt- 
ing to handle this program. 

Fourth, uniform standards of assistance 
would be assured to-all Canadians. 

Fifth, the limited sources of revenue 
available to the provinces and municipali- 
ties make it impossible for these bodies to 
meet the financial burden. 

I believe these requests by the munici- 
palities to the federal Government have 
been put forward on very logical grounds. 
They are two in number; first, that the 
economy of the country is guided to a very 
large extent by the fiscal policies of the 
federal Government and they, in turn have 
a very direct bearing on employment as a 
whole; second, municipalities simply do not 
have the sources of revenue necessary to 
meet this problem when it arises, and the 
problem must be met when it does arise. 

Therefore I urge the Government to 
bring forward legislation at some time in 
the near future which will assure that 
people whose unemployment insurance 
credits have expired, and who through no 
fault of their own are unable to find jobs, 
may continue to receive unemployment 
insurance benefits. I believe we should 
take this decision now, so the machinery 
can be put into operation if and when it 
is ever necessary. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to say 
that the measure I have outlined, although 
it is a necessary one to meet adverse con- 
ditions whenever they arise, is of necessity 
only a negative approach to this problem. 
The positive approach is that we should 
do everything possible to make sure that 
these adverse conditions do not arise. 


I believe the most constructive step this 
Government can take is to give assistance 
and encouragement to industries to partici- 
pate in comprehensive and continuing 
programs of industrial research, 

This kind of program, I believe, should 
have two objectives; first of all, to assist in 
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the development of new sources of cheap 
power which will attract new industries; 
second, to provide inducements to industries 
which will encourage them to develop new 
and better techniques, which will enable us 
to process far more of our primary products 
than we have in the past.... 

I said at the beginning of my remarks 
that I believe a continuation of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits is very necessary 
if adverse conditions at some future time 
should make it impossible for people whose 
unemployment insurance credits have 
expired, to find jobs. However, I think we 
all appreciate the fact that the only real 
unemployment insurance is an increasingly 
high level of employment. The people of 
Canada want jobs, not handouts. 

I sincerely hope the Government will 
give some consideration to the suggestion 
I have made today, because I think they 
would assist in making an increasingly high 
level of employment a reality. 

Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra):...I believe that the time has 
come for the Emergency Powers Act to 
be repealed.... 

Mr. Claude Ellis (Regina City): ...It 
will be recalled that when the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Coté) was asked why there 
should be a differential between the wages 
paid postal workers in Regina and those 
paid civil servants of the Saskatchewan 
government, the hon. member for Ottawa 
West (Mr. Mcellraith) made an interesting 
comment when he said, “they are organ- 
ized”. At that point the hon. member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
replied, “that is the point”. 

That is exactly the point. I think 
all hon. members welcomed the recent 
announcement of increases for the civil 
servants. But I think the time has come 
in this country when we should recognize 
that there is a better method of carrying 
on employer-employee relations. We have 
got beyond the concept of master and 
servant; we have come to accept the 
principle of collective bargaining in busi- 
ness and in industry. In my province the 
civil servants send their representatives to 
meet the representatives of the Govern-_ 
ment around the table as equal partners 
to negotiate their wage differences. 

As some hon. members know, a month 
or so ago an agreement was reached in 
that province between the Government and 
its civil servants which not only provided 
substantial increases but which set a 
standard which might well be followed by __ 
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all governments, with respect to questions 
of wages, hours of work and so forth as 
between employer and employee. I think 
the time has come when the Government 
should make overtures to the civil servants 
to the end that in the future the civil 
servant will not have to come to the 
Government cap in .hand to ask for long- 
overdue wage increases but rather that the 
representatives of that body will meet with 
the Government and after deliberating and 
discussing all aspects of the problem come 
to an agreement which is mutually satis- 
factory to both parties.... 


November 27 
Mr. Maurice Breton (Joliette-L’Assomp- 
tion-Montcalm):...I wish to endorse the 
remarks of my colleague from Beauharnois- 
Salaberry (Mr. Cauchon) in regard to the 
problem of textiles in general. 


In my constituency, as in the whole 
province of Quebec, the crisis which prevails 
at present in the textile industry creates 
serious unemployment. About 200,000 male 
and female workers are employed in the 
primary and secondary textile industry in 
Canada, 100,000 of them in the province of 
Quebec. A large number of those workers 
are out of work at present, and many 
others work only three days a week. Bitter 
complaints are voiced about so-called 
American dumping of goods, even if the 
Americans dispose of their surplus produc- 
tion in a way which does not expressly 
contradict the definition of dumping as 
stated in the Geneva agreements. 


I am aware that the Government in- 
tends, while complying with the definition 
set at Geneva, to resort to a stricter 
application of import control methods. I 
certainly approve its action in the interest 
of the working population of my constit- 
uency and of the whole province of Quebec. 


Fears are also expressed, and with 
reason, by the textile industry with regard 
to the next commercial treaty between 
Canada and Japan. Last year, when Japan 
was not favoured by a preferential tariff, 
we imported $13 million worth of goods 
from that country. Out of that amount, 
there were about $9 million worth of 
manufactured products, including $2 million 
worth of textiles. On the other hand, 
Canada exported to Japan more than $103 
million worth of goods, including about $1 
million of manufactured products not count- 
ing alcoholic beverages. 


It is obvious that Canada must accept 
Japan’s proposal to adhere to the Geneva 
agreements, if we are to keep on trading 
with that country. It is normal for Japan 
to seek to increase her textile exports to 


Canada; unhappily it happens at a time 
when our industry is faced with a serious 
crisis. It would be advisable to insert into 
the Canadian-Japanese treaty a restrictive 
clause concerning textiles, if we want to 
avoid the utter dislocation of one of the 
leading Canadian industries. ... 


Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark): ...Today 
the Canadian textile industry is caught in 
the throes of a difficult situation not of 
its own making. Government policy con- 
ceived more than a decade ago, and blindly 
followed ever since, has left this important 
manufacturing enterprise in a precarious 
position. 

In the years following World War II this 
industry spent a great deal of money to 
modernize plants and for some expansion 
in the hope that it would grow and prosper 
with Canada. It did for a time, but when 
the recession struck in 1951 the weakness 
of our national policy became only too 
evident. The industry could not stand up 
under the impact of an overwhelming 
volume of imports, and within a year more 
than 23,000 persons had been laid off, and 
many thousands were on short time. 
Business has, on the whole, improved sinee 
that time to the point where some 8,000 
workers have been rehired, but the pattern 
is so erratic and the future holds such 
great uncertainty that it would seem that 
this situation deserves more consideration 
from the Government than so far has been 
accorded it. 


Basic causes of the difficulties can be and 
will be traced back 15 years to show where 
a bad continuing situation made it possible 
for the upsetting circumstances of 1951 to 
bring about the current trouble. 


There is nothing mysterious about the 
textile industry’s problems. Government, 
business and press have all admitted that 
these problems are serious, but I should 
like to suggest that this industry, one of 
Canada’s largest employers of manufactur- 
ing labour, is too important to be put off 
any longer with weak excuses and unfilled 
promises. This is a time for definite action 
that would offer some hope to the thou- 
sands of unemployed textile workers 
throughout the country, and to the many 
more thousand workers who are existing on 
part-time work at this moment, and to an 
industry that has every reason to believe 
that it has been neglected. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
(Mr. Howe) recognized the severity of the 
matter, according to the Cornwall Standard 
Free-holder, when he spoke in that city 
just before the last federal election, on 
July 20, to be exact. That newspaper 
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quotes him as saying that Canadian textile 
markets would be back to normal by 
October. The Department of Trade and 
Commerce must surely have learned that 
there has been a further reduction in 
employment in Cornwall textile mills during 
the past few months, and the situation 
there is as serious as it was last summer. 
Nor is Cornwall an exception. Generally 
speaking, the situation in the industry has 
not improved in recent months. The dis- 
tress is widespread, covering every province 
in the country, and one has only to read 
current statistics and reports to know that 
the future is bleak unless some immediate 
action is forthcoming. 

The situation that exists in the Canadian 
textile industry today can be discussed in 
general terms, as the whole trouble stems 
pretty well from the same causes. But first 
I would like to talk about one aspect of 
the problem that is particularly close to me 
as it affects a great part of my constit- 
uency and a great many of my constituents. 
I speak of the Ottawa valley wool textile 
industry. Wool textile manufacturing in 
Canada was born there more than a 
century ago. Wool textile manufacturing 
is a long way from being in a healthy 
condition. We must look more closely at 
the malady for a cure and a restoration 
of health. 

I should like here to make reference to 
a speech made by a man whom I know 
very well, whose family established a textile 
mill in the Ottawa valley, in the town of 
Perth, in 1876—and have conducted it ever 
since. It must be presumed that his long 
family connection with the textile busi- 
ness, and his own personal achievements 
in the industry, lend authority to his words. 
He noted that the reasons for the decline 
in the textile industry, in the wool textile 
branch, are not hard to find. He said:— 

Average hourly earnings in the wool textile 
industry in the United Kingdom, our chief 
competitor, are only 37-5 cents per hour 
compared with average earnings of 99-7 cents 


per hour in the Canadian wool textile 
industry. 


A severe handicap to Canadian producers 
of wool cloth and one against which we 
have protested time and time again without 
much apparent result, is the existence of an 

_ “accidental” tariff rate brought about by the 
imposition some years ago of a maximum 
duty of 50 cents per pound on wool fabrics 
coming into Canada from the United 
Kingdom. 

Since the imposition of the maximum duty, 
costs and prices have risen to such an extent 
that most of the British fabrics imported 
today can take advantage of the maximum 
duty. This has resulted in an effective duty 
of about 14 per cent instead of the 21 per 
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cent intended, and which of course does not 
equate the labour costs involved in convert- 
ing raw materials into fabrics in Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 


I do not believe it is advantageous to 
the economy of this nation nor do I 
advocate a high protective tariff policy for 
this or any other industry, because such a 
device can only provide stability for an 
uneconomic unit at unwarranted high cost 
to the Canadian consumer of the products 
which the industry produces. I do not 
believe any member of this House would 
class the Canadian textile industry as an 
uneconomic unit. Therefore I suggest as 
one of several possible solutions for the 
problems confronting this industry at the 
present time that a study be made of our 
present outmoded maximum duty on all 
fabrics coming into Canada and the rela- 
tionship that this bears to present-day 
conditions to that intended by the framers 
of the customs law. 


In case anyone who forecast recovery by 
October now expects the situation in the 
wool industry to improve by Christmas, or 
would like to explain that the people of 
Almonte, Perth, Carleton Place, and the 
other fine towns in the Ottawa valley are 
still managing to eke out a living, I offer 
another statement made recently in 
Toronto. 


The Right Hon, Lord Barnby, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., M.V.O., internationally known tex- 
tile expert, with large interests in England, 
said at that time that he was really 
convinced that when British domestic 
deliveries could be made in weeks instead 
of months, and when the profits had been 
squeezed out of the home market, British 
competition, with the advantage of its low 
wages, would be found to be even tougher 
in Canada. 


Lord Barnby had quite a few other things 
to say, some to the credit of the Canadian 
industry. For instance, he found our mills 
efficient, but the main point of his speech, 
to my mind anyway, was the fact that the 
Canadian wool textile industry can expect 
an increase in the already severe competi- 
tion from the British mills. That should 
give us all something to ponder. 


This warning perhaps foretells a return 
to the extreme difficulties experienced in 
valley towns when the current depression 
reached its lowest ebb about a year and a 
half ago. At that time the evening 
Citizen of Ottawa was very pessimistic in 
noting, and I quote:— 

Machinery may continue to turn in Ottawa 
valley woollen mills, but the oil is thin and 


the specter of ployment still rides the 
shuttle. 


About this time two of the valley’s oldest 
mills closed their doors and other estab- 
lishments were forced to grant long vaca- 
tions without pay to employees. Had it 
not been for defence orders there would 
have been even more suffering in the valley. 

We are all afraid that even the current 
low level of business may not hold up, 
and that valley mills may return to the 
bitter experience of 1952. We feel that it 
would be serious to the economy of this 
nation to allow the industry to suffer to 
the point where it becomes ineffective. 

As I noted earlier, the making of wool 
textiles is not a new industry in the Ottawa 
valley. There are people in the valley who 
inherited their skills as spinners and 
weavers from their ancestors and who have 
spent a lifetime providing cloths that are 
the pride of all Canada. Ottawa valley 
woollens are as good as those made any- 
where else in the world, and this country 
would be a lot worse off without them. 

Nor is woollen cloth the only thing 
produced in the Valley that is having a 
hard time finding Canadian markets. There 
are many fine knitting mills jn the district 
too, and some of these are perhaps even 
closer to the wall than the cloth mills. I 
have recently been studying some figures 
covering production and marketing of 
Canadian knitted goods, and would like for 
a moment to present some detailed figures. 

The Canadian knitting industry is an 
enterprise that supports 293 mills and 
which, in 1948, employed 27,724 persons, 
but which has since declined to 23,640 
workers. 

In the case of our knitted outer garments, 
imports into this country have reached a 
volume three times the pre-World War II 
quantity. Most of the imported knitted 
wool outerwear originates in the United 
Kingdom. The United States is the source 
of more than half the synthetic outer 
garments, with the United Kingdom supply- 
ing the balance. About 60 per cent of the 
cotton outer garments imported from the 
United Kingdom, with nearly all the balance 
being of United States origin. Imports for 
the first five months of 1953 were 77 per 
cent above the same period of 1952, and 
there is no doubt that when complete 
figures are available this year will show 
a post-war record for such imports. 

Another section of the knitted industry 
which I have heard has been particularly 
hard hit comprises those firms in Canada 
engaged in the manufacture of seamless 

knitted gloves and mitts. In November 
1948 these mills employed 1,100 persons, 
- whereas four years later the payroll showed 

a total of 400 persons. The loss of the 
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large portion of the market has been due 
to competition from Japan, which has in- 
creased its share of the Canadian markets 
from 6 per cent in 1948 to 29 per cent in 
1952. Prior to World War II we saw 
Canadian shops full of well-made Japanese 
goods, cheap only in that wage rates in 
that country are so low as to allow sale 
here, even after shipping costs, at a frac- 
tion of what it costs to make similar goods 
in Canada. 

The creation of a better international 
understanding is an objective to which we 
all subscribe. Unclogging the channels of 
international trade is a step towards that 
objective. However, to destroy a large 
segment of our economy in the pursuit 
of that objective is not in the interest 
of international understanding. Different 
standards of living and lower wage levels 
in other countries must be considered. 
This comparatively small nation is not 
in a position to attempt to lead the world 
in offering inducements for greater inter- 
national trade, when other countries, 
greater by far, are endeavouring to read 
escape clauses into existing trade agreements, 
or resorting to barter deals to enhance their 
own position in competitive world markets. 
To follow such a policy will only mean 
disaster for large segments of our popula- 
tion and gives no assurance that such action 
would win the respect or co-operation of 
other nations. 

Considerable concern is now prevalent in 
some phases of our economy, and the 
textile industry is no exception, about the 
possible effects of a trade treaty with Japan. 

Western Canada would no doubt gain 
through future trade with Japan. If Japan 
is going to be a power in the East against 
Communism, she must be given support by 
trading with the nations of the free world. 
To drive Japan into the communist camp 
would involve the world in further disrup- 
tion. Japan could give western Canada a 
market for such products as lumber, grain, 
fish and metals. Japan in the past has 
bought raw products not processed in 
Canada and in return has shipped manufac- 
tured goods to Canada. Japan buys from 
Canada at the rate of one hundred million 
dollars per year, and sells to Canada 
thirteen million dollars mostly in manufac- 
ured goods. There is no doubt that under 
trade agreements more . satisfactory to 
Japan that country would increase greatly 
her shipments of manufactured goods to 
Canada. Japanese textiles would become 
even more competitive on the domestic 
market. : 

It becomes a necessity that under future 
trade agreements between Canada and 
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other countries there should be safeguards 
against dislocation of our industries causing 
unemployment, and that there should be 
measures taken against flooding the coun- 
try with cheap and inferior goods. Japan 
is not the only country involved in textile 
trading as opposed to Canada. Great 
Britain, Belgium and Italy, all with lower 
wages, make competition more difficult 
for Canadian mills. 

There has been a textile industry in 
Canada since the earliest days and it was 
one of the country’s first machine indus- 
tries. It is necessary that a healthy, inde- 
pendent textile industry should be main- 
tained to supply the needs of our people 
in times of peace but more particularly in 
times of war. The guiding factor in trade 
treaties, if they are to be successful, must 
be that they work to the mutual advantage 
of both parties. 

To turn to the whole textile industry 
again, which we shall see had a gross pro- 
duction last year of about $800 million. 
While the rest of the country was enjoying 
an industrial boom this industry has been 
continually in a state-of uncertainty. It 
would be unfair for this industry to be 
asked to bear the heaviest brunt of foreign 
imports. Canadians are one of the great 
textile consuming people in the world and 
their expenditures have increased steadily 
during the past decade, and have been 
fairly consistent during the past two years. 
Unfortunately, the portion of these goods 
supplied by the Canadian industry did not 
follow the same pattern. While there has 
been a general increase in the quantity of 
textiles used by Canadians, the same in- 
crease was not apparent in the quantity of 
textiles supplied to the domestic market 
by the Canadian mills. 


This is serious in that the unstable world 
conditions of recent years have caused 
some violent fluctuations in the Canadian 
market; and the domestic industry was 
forced to expand and then to contract, 
causing disruption and upset to many lines. 
Too, the Canadian industry today is in 
such a state that an emergency might find 
it unable to achieve top production in 
sufficient time to be of help. to the country. 

In the period of 1935-39 inclusive, Cana- 
dian mills were supplying 73 per cent of 
all fabries—cottons, wool, rayon, et cetera 
—used on the domestic market, but today 
they are supplying only 51 per cent. In 
general terms, without considering the brief 
fluctuations, the decrease has been steady 
all through that period, but was greatly 
accelerated during the past two years. 


Every -yard of imported cloth deducts 
something from the payrolls of Canadian 
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workers, and many Canadian textile com- 
panies are reported in the position where 
they are either losing money or continuing 
operations at the break-even point in the 
hope of some relief in the immediate future. 

It is safe to say that some of these 
companies cannot carry on much longer; 
and when they are forced to close, the 
amount of unemployment will be increased 
still further. 

Difficulties of the textile industry in the 
Otawa valley and in all of Canada have 
increased within the past two and a half 
years in proportion to the increased volume 
of imports. Some other countries have 
suffered the same experience but, despite 
some learned utterances to the contrary, 
there has not been a world-wide textile 
slump such as experienced in Canada. 


Some countries, Japan and India for 
example, have increased their output during 
the past two years, and other countries, 
such as the United States, Great Britain, 
and western Europe, have managed to keep 
their output from dropping as far as that 
of the Canadian industry by shipping their 
goods here. What actually happened is 
quite simple. Most world countries began 
stockpiling textiles and other basic necessi- 
ties with the outbreak of the Korean war, 
and when the expected civilian buying spree 
did not develop, most were stuck with large 
inventories. Such countries as United 
States and Great Britain, with lower unit 
costs of production due to greater mass 
production methods or lower wage rates, 
turned more attention to the Canadian 
market. They exported their textile 
depression to this country. 


Another point worth noting here is that 
a few so-called experts have tried to point 
to the difficulties of particular branches of 
the industry by noting the change in the 
use of various fibres during the recent years. 
At one time the new synthetic fibres may 
have taken a little business from cotton 
and wool, but during the last two or three 
years Canadian production of fabrics of all 
fibres has decreased. I have been assured 
by fabric producers that they have little 
sentimental attachment to any particular 
fibre, and can produce fabrics of wool, 
rayon, nylon, et cetera, alone or in mix- 
tures of two or more of these fibres, if that 
was what the Canadian public demanded. 

Because the demand for Canadian textiles 
is a comparatively small one, is spread 
over a large area, and is subject to a 
tremendous overflow of magazine, radio and 
television advertising from the United 
States, there has developed in this country 
a demand for such a variety of styles, types _ 


and fashions that it is recognized that there 
must always be a certain amount of 
imports. 

It would be uneconomical for the Cana- 
dian industry to produce certain types of 
goods, but the amount of imports required 
to fill that demand would certainly not be 
49 per cent of the total market, as is the 
volume of imports today. Indeed, I doubt 
if it would constitute the 27 per cent of 
goods that were imported into this market 
‘before World War II. 

It seems logical that the Canadian in- 
dustry, through long experience and inti- 
mate knowledge of Canadian tastes and 
climate, is best equipped to supply the bulk 
of the needs of the Canadian market. 

For instance, during the period 1946 
through 1953 the industry has spent some- 
thing more than $400 million for new 
equipment and buildings, mostly the former. 
It has taken courage to make such heavy 
investments in new machinery and equip- 
ment during recent years when it became 
evident that the industry was not getting 
a fair share of the increased business. But 
the industry realizes that production effi- 
ciency is one of the few competitive factors 
over which it has control. Companies are 
also concentrating heavily on using the 
most up-to-date methods of promotion and 
merchandising, and keeping in touch with 
advanced styling and fashion. It is 
doubtful if the industry could do much 
more to improve its own position on the 
highly competitive Canadian market. 


The situation which now exists in the 
Canadian primary textile industry is the 
result of a situation that has been building 
up for the past fifteen years and which 
has been accentuated during the past two 
and a half years. During the past fifteen 
years the volume of imported textiles into 
Canada has been increasing because the 
Canadian Government has been steadily 
encouraging imports largely by lowering 
tariffs and relaxing customs administration. 
Today duties are much lower than even 
twenty-five years ago and on the surface 
it would certainly seem that the process 
has gone too far, too fast. 


It does seem that a constant and too 
drastic encouragement of imports is in 
effect breaking faith with the industries 
that were established here on the under- 
standing that their needs would be recog- 
nized. Also, what assurance is there, for 
new industries establishing in Canada today, 
that they too will not be ground up in the 
huge machines of the foreign producers 

within the next decade? 

The Canadian Government recognizes the 
importance of the textile industry by 


issuing a 50-cent stamp showing a bobbin, 
spinning wheel and textile equipment, but 
something further than the mere issuance 
of a stamp will be required before the 
textile industry is relieved from its present 
troubles. It is in times of dire stress such 
as now that the inadequacy of such policies 
becomes more obvious, and when adminis- 
tration of customs laws becomes very 
important. 


The life of a pioneer may be very in- 
teresting but it is also often very hard. 
We have seen some pioneering done in this 
country in the way of so-called relaxed 
import procedures, but the hardships which 
result fall unfortunately on workers in 
industry and not on those who devised 
those procedures. It is quite noticeable 
that the United States, whose Government 
has so far almost completely failed to 
carry out promises made six years ago to 
relax their customs procedure, has been 
quick to take advantage of our efforts to 
show the world what to do. 

“Dumping” is a word used by many 
people with many meanings, but I say 
that it is wrong to have United States 
textiles dumped on this market in such 
great and growing volume when the price 
at which they are sold may easily repre- 
sent only a fraction of the sales in their 
own market. The United States has the 
world’s biggest textile industry which per- 
sists in overproducing and disposing of the 
surplus wherever it can. Only one or two 
per cent of their output sold here at dump 
prices can help to relieve their troubles 
but results in taking almost ‘half the Cana- 
dian textile market. 

When times are good in the United 
States textile markets they have no 
particular desire for business, but when 
they are bad, as they have been for the 
past two years, they can quickly produce 
the kind of results I have been describing 
among our mills. It is obvious to anyone 
in business that a big producer would be 
willing to sell on export markets at below 
home prices in order to increase his total 
output, reduce production costs, and work 
on a narrower but continuing total profit 
margin. Because of this it is necessary 
to have laws which prohibit the selling of 
exported goods at below fair market value 
on the home market. For a customs 
department to gather the necessary infor- 
mation on values of textiles in foreign 
countries, and to keep informed on such 
matters, would certainly require more men 
than are available for that work now. 
The law as it stands is probably being 
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administered as well as possible by con- 


scientious people, but their tools are 
inadequate. 
For instance, a large quantity of a 


certain type of textiles may be sold by 
the United States industry on its home 
market for a given price and then a much 
smaller amount sold later at a lesser price. 
This lesser price is the fair price according 
to our law and is the one that is allowed 
when the surplus merchandise is shipped 
into Canada. As a result, surplus mer- 
chandise is dumped in Canada to save a 
loss to the United States industry but it 
ereates turmoil in the Canadian industry 
because the selling price at home is often 
at a loss. In other cases there are more 
complicated factors. For example, much 
of the trade in textiles is what is known 
as style trade. The manufacturer can sell 
a certain line of gocds at a big loss at 
the end of the season because he obtained 
a very good price when the line was new. 
But an old line abroad is often a new line 
here, and selling it in Canada at a fraction 
of the original price is not fair trade. 

There is a natural: tendency in Canada, 
because of high living costs, for people, to 
demand consumer goods at a low cost. It 
must also be realized that Canadian manu- 
facturers, in order to maintain their posi- 
tion, are forced to compete with other 
countries with lower wage standards and 
thus cheaper production costs. 


I am absolutely opposed to forcing down 
the standard of living of Canadian work- 
men to the level of some of the countries 
with which we compete. It is not sufficient 
to say that an industry that cannot meet 
competition should not be in existence. 
The problem presents difficulties much 
deeper in their effects. The problem of 
manufacturers in Canada involves indus- 
tries built up through the years with heavy 
investment and, above all, the providing 
of employment for Canadian workmen. 
The strength Canada exhibits in world 
affairs owes much to Canadian industry. 


I draw the attention of the Government 
to this serious problem, Mr. Speaker, in the 
knowledge that the problem is not only 
serious but extremely difficult. We are 
fortunately not at war, but the uncertainty 
of international tension makes it imperative 
for our own preservation that we build up 
and maintain our strength in a program of 
preparedness, The Canadian people want 
their Government to pursue such a polic 
and they have proved that they are pre- 
pared to pay for it with the highest level 
of taxation in the peace-time history of our 
nation. In my opinion, nothing should be 
done which will have the effect of weaken- 
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ing our industrial economy. I believe that, 
while it is in the interests of international 
good will and peace and therefore in the 
interests of this country that we should 
explore all possibilities of unclogging the 
channels of international trade, the problem 
should be approached on the broad basis 
of honest bargaining designed towards and 
feasible of mutual advantage to both 
parties. Further, our now outmoded 
customs law should be revamped at this 
session of Parliament to give those admin- 
istering that Act greater authority to deal 
with the question of dumping so devastat- 
ing to the textile industry of this country 
at the present time. 

Consideration should be given to taxation 
policies that will offer greater inducement 
to accelerated research in this industry. 
Technical knowledge resulting from research 
in turn results in lower costs of production 
and discovers alternate uses to broaden the 
market, and while the textile industry may 
be efficient by present-day standards every 
improvement made in this field further 
enhances the ability of the industry to 
compete with foreign producers who manu- 
facture in an economy with a lower 
standard of living and rate of wages than 
prevail in Canada. 

In the long run we cannot afford the 
alternative, which is to sacrifice this in- 
dustry, something certainly not in the 
interests of this nation, nor to degrade our 
standard of living to the level of lower 
wage countries with whom our producers 
compete. 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport):...I think the hon. member 
who has just taken his seat would perhaps 
find me remiss in my duty were I not to 
say a word about the matters which he 
discussed. refer, of course, to the critical 
situation in the textile industry today. 


I did not know the hon. member would 
speak on that subject, but since he has I 
may say to him that I have listened with 
great care to what he has said. His was 
an objective speech; his was a speech that 
placed on the record a number of matters 
concerning the textile industry with which 
we are at this time familiar. He dealt 
more particularly, of course, with the 
woollen industry, which exists in his part 
of the community. I could put on the 
record a number of things having to do 
with the silk and cotton industry in the 
area which I represent in this House. The 
causes to which reference has been made 
are not only one in number; there are 
many causes for the critical and difficult 
situation in which the textile industry finds — 


itself today. The causes to which my hon, 


friend referred are but one factor in the 
situation. In one breath he suggested that 
a quick remedy was required. I wish I 
knew where one were to be found, because 
if I did I would certainly recommend it. 
On the other hand, he did feel that a 
study should be made of the customs law. 


It is not for me to determine whether or 
not a study of the customs law would be 
a good thing; that would be a matter for 
my colleague the Minister of National 
Revenue. I should think, however, that a 
study of the customs law could not be 
determined in a few weeks, let alone a 
few months, if the situation with regard to 
the duty is as the hon. member states it 
is. As my hon. friend knows, and has so 
well said in his statement, there are of 
course other far-reaching causes. I am 
sorry that I have to deal with two other 
subjects today, otherwise I should like to 
speak at greater length with this textile 
matter. I would not want the hon. mem- 
ber to think that the situation to which 
he referred this afternoon was one which 
had to do with Canada alone. Let me 
assure him that the position in the New 
England states of the United States is far 
more serious than it is in Canada at the 
moment, because there the situation in so 
far as unemployment is concerned is far- 
reaching. 


There are two solutions to this problem. 
One is the imposition of a higher tariff, 
and the other is the establishment of 
quotas. The hon. member has not, of 
course, suggested either of those. I do not 
think that any member in this House will 
suggest that either of those two repre- 
sents the solution. I should think that 
perhaps, as we have already indicated to 
a number of delegations that have come 
before the Government, delegations repre- 
senting industry, delegations representing 
the primary textile institute, delegations 
representing labour, it would be possible— 
and studies were being made in that respect 
—to amend certain sections of the Customs 
Act. A letter which was written by the 
president of one of the larger textile 
companies in this country to his share- 
holders only recently, and which I am sure 
the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Blair) 
has seen, suggests. three courses to deal 
with this critical situation. 


The first suggestion was the study by 
labour and management of the situation as 
it exists today. The second was a careful 
scrutiny by industry of the causes which 
would perhaps lead to methods to be used 
to meet competition. The last suggestion 
was assistance from the Government. If 
ad RDO: serves me correctly, what the 


president of that company had in mind 
when he referred to assistance from the 
Government was an amendment to Section 
36 of the Customs Act. 


November 30 


Right Hon. C. D. Howe (Minister of 
Trade and Commerce): Mr. Speaker, since 
the end of the war, I have usually taken 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
this debate to comment on the state of 
the Canadian economy.... 

What strikes me as most significant about 
the present situation is that here in Canada, 
and I think in every other country where 
there is reasonable freedom, conditions are 
becoming more competitive. The period of 
post-war inflation, which was given a shot 
in the arm by Korea, seems to have come 
to an end. The sellers’ market has to all 
intents and purposes disappeared. The 
buyer is in a stronger bargaining position 
than he has been for many years. 

This is a healthy development, far 
healthier indeed than the indefinite con- 
tinuation of a situation in which costs and 
prices are being pushed up by the pressure 
of excess demand. Inflation breeds slump 
and the sooner inflation can be brought to 
a halt, the smaller the resulting distortion. 

Fortunately for all of us, now and in the 
future, inflationary tendencies were never 
permitted to get out of hand in Canada. 
There has, of course, been a substantial 
rise in general price levels since the end 
of the war but most of this was unavoid- 
able, the inevitable consequence of world- 
wide forces. As a result of our internal 
fiscal, monetary and credit policies and 
related measures, coupled with our multi- 
lateral trading policies, Canada experienced 
as little inflation as any country and a good 
deal less than most: 

For that reason the adjustment to a 
more competitive situation has not caused, 
and should not cause, serious difficulties for 
the Canadian economy as a whole, although 
it may for particular industries and par- 
ticular firms. I think it can be said that 
we have been building on pretty solid 
foundations. 

Evidence that this is so is to be found in 
the continued high level of Canadian 
economic activity; 1953 has been an 
extraordinary year by any measure. Total 
output will exceed $24 billion, probably 
more than 5 per cent above 1952. Since 
price levels have been more or less stable 
over the past year, this represents an 
equivalent increase in real output in line 
with the increase achieved in each of the 
three preceding “years. 

As output rose, so did employment. Even 
with the steady rise in the labour force, 
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augmented by large numbers of new immi- 
grants, there has been very little increase 
in unemployment. 

Up to mid-1952 much of the increase in 
production and employment could be 
traced to defence expenditure and to 
intensified world demand for strategic 
materials. Since that time, however, the 
‘main impetus has come from increased 
demand for goods and services to raise 
standards of living. 

Of particular importance has been the 
rapidly growing appetite of the Canadian 
consumer. Total consumer purchases, in 
physical volume terms are running about 
12 per cent above the level of two years 
ago. This is much the sharpest rise that 
has taken place since 1946. It may in- 
terest hon. members to know that the 
increased flow of goods and services to 
Canadian consumers ‘accounts for two- 
thirds of the addition to total national 
output during the past two years. 

Sales of automobiles and household 
appliances have been remarkably buoyant. 
In part this reflects the substantial in- 
crease in instalment buying that began 
early in 1952. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the increase in consumer buying 
has been spread throughout all the main 
consumer goods, including soft as well as 
hard goods. Food consumption, for 
example, has risen by 12 per cent in two 
years. 


Underlying this broad growth in con- 
sumer spending has been the strong upward 
trend of personal incomes, in real as well 
as in money terms. Prior to 1952, money 
incomes, although increasing substantially, 
did little more than keep pace with rising 
prices. By the beginning of 1952 consumer 
prices had levelled off and have since 
remained slightly below the peak reached 
in January 1952. At the same time, 
average earnings continued to rise. The 
result has been a continuing and sub- 
stantial improvement in real earnings of 
wage and salary earners, professional 
people and most other groups. It has 
been estimated, for example, that average 
weekly earnings of those working for wages 
and salaries has increased by 16 per cent 
during the past two years and the trend 
continues. As for farm incomes, lower 
prices for some farm products have to 
some extent offset the unusually large grain 
crops harvested in recent years. Even so, 
1953 farm incomes, though below the levels 
of 1951 and 1952, remain well above those 
of any earlier years. 


Nor are consumers dipping into their 
savings to maintain this high rate of 
spending. Individuals, on the average, are 
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still managing to save 8 or 9 cents of 
each dollar currently earned, a rate which, 
on the basis of past experience, may be 
considered as pretty high. 

Consumer spending has been rising. And 
so has expenditure for the purpose of 
increasing Canadian capacity to produce. 
Indeed, I am frank to admit that the rate 
of capital formation has exceeded my 
fondest hopes. I would not have been at 
all surprised if capital ‘expenditure had 
levelled off this year. But such has not 
been the case; 1952 established a new 
record. The latest estimates indicate that 
capital outlays this year may reach $5-6 
billion, a figure 9 per cent greater than 
the previous record established in 1952. 
Since prices of capital goods have been 
more or less stable, this 9 per cent in- 
crease represents an equivalent increase in 
terms Of plant and equipment put in 
place.... ° 

I am also very glad to be able to report 
that Canadians are building more dwell- 
ings than ever before in their history. 
Starts, including conversions, may reach, if 
not exceed, 100,000 housing units in 1953. 
Last year the total was 86,000 housing 
starts and the previous record was 95,000 
in 1950. There are good reasons for 
believing that house building will continue 
at a high level in 1954.... 

As I said at the outset, 1953 has been 
a remarkable year by any measure. Total 
output is at record levels. Price levels 
are more or less stable. Unemployment is 
very low. The country has been develop- 
ing and expanding as never before. Export 
trade in physical terms is about as high 
as in the record year 1952. It has been a 
year of balanced prosperity. 

And yet there have been problems, most 
of which are familiar to hon. members, 
and which I have no doubt they will bring 
to the Government’s attention, if they 
have not done so already. 

The electric appliance industry has been 
experiencing some difficulty. Sales of 
electrical appliances have been unusually 
heavy for more than a year. Yet during 
1953 both production and imports have 
been more than keeping pace with sales. 
As a result there are signs of an excessive 
accumulation of inventories in some 
appliance lines. 


Another of the so-called soft spots is. 


textiles. During 1953 to date economic 


activity in the textile industries is above — cz 
the levels of the previous year even though _ 


many firms, particularly in the primary 
textile group, continue to operate below 
capacity. Retail clothing sales have been 


much better. At the same time imports _ 


of both clothing and primary textiles have 
been increasing and inventories of finished 
goods particularly at retail, are higher than 
a year ago. 


Another industry to encounter declining 
markets this year is the farm implements 
group. This situation has come about more 
as a result of the unusually high volume 
of sales in immediately preceding years 
than from any abnormally depressed 
market at the present time, As a result 
of bumper crops harvested in Canada and 
the United States in 1951 and 1952, sales 
of farm implements soared to record 
heights. While unusually good crops have 
again been harvested this year, equipment 
sales have moved in line with the moderate 
decline in overall farm incomes. This 
downward trend has been accentuated by 
lower shipments to other foreign markets 
attributable largely to exchange difficulties. 


This does not exhaust the list of indus- 
tries which currently face problems of 
finding markets but it does illustrate the 
type of adjustment which cannot be 
avoided even in conditions of general 
prosperity. It is important to recognize, 
. as I said at the outset, that we are now 
moving away from the sellers’ market 
which has prevailed more or less for 
several years. This change does not, how- 
ever, mean that there will necessarily be 
a decline in the general volume of business 
and employment. It does mean that many 
Canadian industries will experience more 
intensive competition, both domestically 
and internationally. There is no way of 
avoiding the marketing problems involved 
in this situation so long as we wish to 
enjoy the broader benefits to be derived 
from the free international exchange of 
‘goods. 


Looking to the year ahead there seems to 
be little indication of any serious inter- 
ruption in the generally prosperous condi- 
tions now prevailing. In the United States 
there have been numerous predictions of a 
moderate decline in activity in 1954. The 
basis for these expectations has been 
explained in terms of lower defence out- 
lays, reduced capital spending, inventory 
liquidation, a decline in housing, softening 
in the automobile market and a number 
of other reasons. I do not propose to 
examine the significance of each of these 
factors. It is perhaps worthwhile, however, 
to emphasize one point which seems to 
apply not only to the United States but 
to other economies as well, and that is, 
that the period through which we have 
been passing seems to have very few of 
the characteristics normally ascribed to a 
_ pre-recession boom. By and large, specu- 


lative excesses have been absent since 1951. 
Commodity prices have been following a 
steady to slightly downward trend and 
business sentiment, seemingly influenced by 
oft-stated reminders of the dangers of a 
post-defence let-down, has remained on 
the cautious side. In such circumstances, 
there is little tendency for businesses to 
beeome over-extended and vulnerable. 

The present situation would appear to be 
one in which adjustments could occur in 
one or in several sectors without any 
danger of these multiplying into a general 
collapse.... 

To express my forecast for 1954 in a few 
words: There are going to be troubles in 
some industries but, as for the general 
level of economic activity, I predict the 
pessimists are going to be wrong again. 


Mr. T. S. Barnett (Comox-Alberni):... 
I recall that in one of the earlier sittings 
in this session the Prime Minister (Mr. 
St. Laurent), in reply to a question, said 
that he was aware of no widespread dis- 
franchisement. Perhaps in a narrow, legal 
sense the Prime Minister is correct in that 
most of the people in Canada who were 
eligible to vote had an opportunity of 
getting their names on the voters’ list. 
But what, in actual fact, did happen on 
August 10? I should like to give one 
illustration. In the city of Port Alberni 
there are three industrial plants of roughly 
equal size employing between 500 and 800 
men. Normally these plants close for the 
summer vacation period on a staggered 
basis each year. It happened that one of 
these plants had its annual two-week shut- 
down period at the time the federal election 
took place. While most of these people 
were on the voters’ list, I submit that they 
had a choice of either forfeiting their right 
to the ballot or forfeiting their right to 
their annual holidays. 

I would submit, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is not a fair choice or a democratic choice 
to place before the citizens of this coun- 
try. As I understand it, that situation 
existed in a great many parts of Canada. 
If it were a purely passing situation, due 
entirely to the timing of last summer’s 
election, I might not be disposed to raise 
the matter now. So far as Comox-Alberni 
is concerned, however, that situation occurs 
every time there is a federal election 
because of the way in which the Election 
Act is drawn. Hundreds of the voters in 
that area have a choice between bread and 
the ballot, because of the nature of the 
constituency and the nature of the work 
which the people in that area do. 

I am prepared to agree that the technical 
changes in the Election Act are properly 
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matters for the Chief Electoral Officer. I 
could not agree, nor do I think many 
members of this House would agree, that 
the principles behind our federal Election 
Act are not properly the concern of this 
Parliament. Great expense is undertaken 
in some instances in order to give people 
the right to vote under the present Act. 
I have been told that during the election 
last summer four-engine airplanes were 
employed to take the ballot boxes thou- 
sands of miles so that a few people could 
vote. I have no quarrel with that. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, however, that it 
should not be beyond the power of reason- 
able men to draw that Act in such a way 
that loggers and fishermen may have the 
opportunity of voting at every election. 

It seems to me that what creates this 
dilemma for people in such occupations is 
that the Act, as it is now drawn, gives 
priority to the matter of residence rather 
than to the matter of citizenship. Today 
we live in an age of movement, and the 
residence we occupy from time to time may 
be purely incidental to the occupation we 
are following.... 


Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River):... 
There is an important subject...about 
which I want to say something this after- 
noon.... I am referring to the coal indus- 
try of western Canada, not particularly of 
western Canada, but the whole of Canada, 
because the coal industry is in distress. 


The other day the hon. member for Cape 
Breton South (Mr. Gillis) was outlining 
conditions in the coal industry in his 
constituency. He pointed out where mines 
were being closed and miners were losing 
their jobs and that the coal industry was 


" going down. 


That same condition prevails out in 
western Canada.... 


: It does seem to me the subject is so 
Important that the federal Government 
should take some notice of it. It is so 
important that each of the provinces is 
becoming concerned, and it is no longer a 
provincial matter. It has become a matter 
for the federal Government. 


One of my reasons for taking this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words about the coal 
industry lies in the fact that perhaps we 
in Alberta are more distressed by the con- 
dition than any other part of Canada—and 
I am not for one moment minimizing 
conditions outside Alberta. ‘The fact is, 
however, that in Alberta we produce one- 
Seventeenth of the world’s known supply 
of coal. Yet our coal industry is being 
pushed out because of the lack of a Cana- 
dian fuel policy... 
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Although Alberta, as I said, produces 
one-seventeenth of the world’s supply, in 
1952 we produced in that province only 
7,150,000 tons. That is only a fraction of 
our capacity. While the figures are not 
complete, it is estimated that this year we 
will produce only 6,260,000 tons or a 
decrease in production in one year amount- 
ing to 890,000 tons. We shipped 597,461 
tons to central Canada, mostly to Ontario. 

That is not very much for central 
Canada. Our coal industry is going down. 
What would have happened to us during 
the last war if we had had a depleted coal 
production? The answer is that we would 
have been in a very serious situation 
indeed. What will happen to us in another 
emergency if we have to fall back on the 
coal industry only to find there is no coal 
industry left? Obviously this is a national 
problem. In Canada last year our total 
production was only 17,360,000 tons, and it 
is estimated that for this year we will have 
an even lower production. In fact the 
estimate is, by those in the coal business, 
that it will be the smallest since 1941. 

The question may be asked, and quite 
properly: Well, where is the coal market? 
The answer is that we have a very good 
coal market in Canada, the best part of 
which is found right here in Ontario and 
Quebec, with the greater proportion in 
Ontario. As I said a moment ago Canada 
produced last year 17,360,000 tons, but it 
must be pointed out that we imported 
from the United States 24,176,000 tons. We 
imported 6,816,000 tons more than we 
produced. Out of the total imports, 
Ontario brought in from the United States 
in 1952 an amount totalling 2,215,000 tons, 
while Quebee imported 1,125,000 tons. 

The evidence is clear that there is a 
market in Canada for Canadian coal. But 
what has the Government done about it? 
While we have this market it seems to me 
the height of folly to allow an important 
industry, such as the Canadian coal indus- 
try, to become bankrupt. It is estimated 
that we could increase our present output 
by about 4 million tons per year. Alberta 
could increase her present production to 
about 10 million tons. In place of that we 
are now producing 7,150,000 tons. ... 

No; the federal Government will not 
establish a Canadian coal policy, though 
they have been asked to do so for many 
years, and yet that is the crying need. We 
need a Canadian fuel policy so our people 
who are in that industry may make a 
living and so that so vital an industry may 
be maintained.... 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South) :... 
I want to spend most of my time, Mr. 


Speaker, dealing with another subject that 
is mentioned in the throne speech; I refer 
to the reference to a proposed extension of 
the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act.... 

Some days ago I asked the Minister of 

Labour (Mr. Gregg) whether, in view of 
the federal Government’s interest in gold 
mining, his Department had taken any 
action to assist in bringing about a settle- 
ment of that strike. As reported at page 81 
of Hansard the Minister’s reply was as 
follows :— 
... the gold mining industry comes within the 
jurisdiction of the provincial government, 
and since I have had no communication from 
the provincial government in this connection, 
my department has taken no action in the 
matter. 

The question that immediately arose in 
my mind when I heard that answer was 
this. Was the federal Government as much 
concerned with provincial rights in the 
matter of gold mines when the question 
of subsidizing these mines came up for 
consideration in 1948, and when amend- 
ments to the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act were brought down in later 
years? Did the provincial governments 
concerned appeal to the federal Govern- 
ment for assistance to the gold mines? To 
me it is quite evident that the provincial 
governments or the federal Government, or 
both, were much more concerned about 
subsidizing the profits of the mine owners 
than they were about assisting the miners 
and the communities which are affected by 
this strike.... 

I trust the Minister of Labour will clarify 
that point for us. When he is doing that, 
there are at least two other points on 
which I should like to have some clarifica- 
tion. Have any steps been taken by the 
federal Government to make sure that 
Canadian taxpayers’ money is not being 
used to offset the cost of the strike, or a 
part of the cost of the strike, to the mine 
owners? 

I say to the Government, the Govern- 
ment that is so careful to avoid the issue 
of provincial rights so far as a strike is 
concerned, that if they are permitting any 
part of the cost aid subsidy to offset the 
cost of a strike to the mine operators, then 
they are not maintaining a neutral position 
in this strike, a position which they profess 
to be maintaining. I would point out 
further that in the case of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, it specifically states 
that no employee shall receive unemploy- 
ment insurance while he is on strike. I 

submit that on the same basis no mine 


owner should receive federal assistance to 
help him cover the cost of the strike when 
such strike is in progress.... 


December 2 

Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): ...In 
addition to the serious shortage in this 
country of new houses which a man with 
a moderate income can buy, there is a 
marked shortage of good housing at rea- 
sonable rentals. The building industry 
realizes clearly its responsibility to produce 
housing of this kind. Last week end I 
went to the outskirts of Toronto to in- 
spect a demonstration unit put up by the 
Toronto Metropolitan Home Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, a group comprising more than 500 
builders and sub-contractors engaged in 
building homes. This demonstration house 
was put up in order to show what the 
industry can do to answer the need for 
rental housing, on a non-subsidized basis... . 
It is planned to rent this house at $58 a 
month; and on the basis of allowing a man 
to spend a quarter of his income on shelter, 
this house could be rented easily by a man 
earning $55 a week. That is the man whose 
housing needs are by far the greatest in 
the country today.... 


In order to make this kind of plan a 
reality, Mr. Speaker, it will be necessary 
for the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to make available the money 
necessary for the purchase of land and for 
construction, at a rate of interest of 33 per 
cent, which is the same rate as that at 
which the Government makes money avail- 
able to housing projects which require a 
subsidy. As this kind of project will 
require no subsidy, and will carry itself, 
I should think the Government would be 
not only willing but extremely anxious to 
make money available at 33 per cent. After 
all, that is the rate of interest the Govern- 
ment pays to people for the use of their 
money, and I for one cannot think of any 
better way in which that money could be 
put to use.... 


Mr. J. A. Byrne (Kootenay East):... 
among the outstanding issues at the 
present time is one which I feel is not 
economic and which should be played down 
by the operators rather than played up, 
as it is. That is the question of union 
security. I had a number of discussions 
on this matter before coming east, and I 
cannot understand the argument of the 
operators that if a union is a good union 
it need not force any individual to partici- 
pate in the cost of carrying on that organ- 
jzation as a bargaining unit. The operators 
admit that a union is necessary. They 
want to deal with a bargaining unit, and not 
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with individual members. In spite of this 
they do not wish to provide in an agree- 
ment with the union the necessary security 
for the union to carry on these negotia- 
BIOS: o.. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


November 24 


Mr. Jean-Francois Pouliot (Temis- 
couata): Mr. Speaker, the speech from the 
throne contains this paragraph:— 

As further steps in helping to improve 
social welfare, co-ordinated plans for reha- 
bilitation of disabled persons are being 
worked out with the provinces and a measure 
to facilitate the establishment nationwide of 
a federal-provincial assistance program for 
totally disabled persons will be submitted for 
your consideration. 


Would the Minister “of National Health 
and Welfare tell us what progress has been 
made in the discussions with the provinces 
with regard to the establishment of such a 
nationwide program? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): In reply I can say 
that on November 10 on behalf of the 
Government I wrote to all the provincial 
premiers advising them of the intention of 
the federal Government to introduce in this 
House during the course of the present 
session legislation that would provide for a 
nationwide scheme of dominion-provincial 
assistance or allowances to totally disabled 
persons. I have to date received replies 
from seven provincial governments which 
indicate that apparently there is genuine 
satisfaction over the initiative of the federal 
Government, and also their concurrence to 
a conference to be held in that connection 
some time in January. 


Hours of Work—Jericho Army Base 


November 26 


Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- Kings- 
way): Mr. Speaker, I should like to direct 
a question to the Minister of National 
Defence. Has the attention of the Min- 
ister been drawn to a news item in a 
Vancouver paper to the effect that civilian 
employees at the Jericho army base are 
being forced to work nine hours a day 
while the hours for similar civilian employ- 
ment are eight hours for a five-day week? 
Will the Minister see that steps are taken 
to have the hours of work at the army base 
conform to those in similar employment in 
the Vancouver area? 


Hon. Brooke Claxton (Minister of 
National Defence): Yes, I have seen the 
newspaper report to which the hon. member 
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refers. As he and the House know, I 
think, the hours and conditions of work 
for prevailing rate employees in the Depart- 
ment of National Defence are fixed by the 
Treasury Board on the recommendation of 
the Department of Labour. 


During the past few weeks the civilian 
personnel officers of the Department of 
National Defence have been discussing with 
the treasury board staff the question of 
introducing the five-day 40-hour week for 
prevailing rate employees of the Depart- 
ment in those areas where comparable 
workers in private employment work a 
standard five-day 40-hour week. The 
matter is under consideration. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


December 2 
Mr. Knowles: 
1. What is the total amount of money 
now in the unemployment insurance fund? 


2. What was the total amount in the fund 
one year ago; two years ago; five years ago; 
ten years ago? 

3. Has consideration been given by the 
Government, or by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, to increasing the rate of 
weekly benefits available to those insured 
under the fund? If so, what is the result 
of such consideration? 


Mr. Gregg: 
1. October 31, 1953, $903,095,488.39. 


2. March 31, 1953, $857,315,440.81; March 
31, 1952, $782,828,328.15; March 31, 1951, 
$674,535,033.87; March 31, 1948, $455,825,- 
840.46; March 31, 1948, $114,011,083.08. 

Figures reported are those at the close of 
each fiscal year when interest on securities 
is accrued and added. 


3. When the Unemployment Insurance 
Act was passed in 1940, the maximum 
weekly benefit payable to a person with a 
dependent was $14.40. This was increased 
in 1948 to $18.30; in 1950 to $21 and in 
1952 to $24. At the last session the Act 
was amended to permit the payment of 
benefit to those who become ill while 
entitled to benefit, but it is not yet 
possible to estimate the extent to which 
this will affect the fund. When this has 
been determined it will be possible to bring 
to a conclusion the study which is 
presently being made of this whole 
question. 


Health Insurance 


’ December 2 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North © 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of National 


Health and Welfare. In view of the rep- 
resentation made to the Government at 
noon today by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, what action does the 
Government propose to take on their first 
request calling for legislation or at least 
the setting up of a parliamentary com- 
mittee on the question of national health 
insurance? 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): I think I have 
already dealt this session with that par- 
ticular question, inferentially at any rate, 
and certainly on other occasions I have 
answered the hon. gentleman on that 
particular question very fully. But to be 
particular and precise at the moment, if 
my hon. friend would really examine the 
record of the Government of Canada from 
the field of health and welfare he would 
not ask that question. 


Mr. Knowles: Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
a supplementary question? What action 
does the Government propose to take at 
this session on health insurance? 


Mr. Martin: Mr. Speaker, I note that 
my hon. friend is now taking my advice 
and is attempting to become a little more 
precise, and in reply to this precise 
secondary question I would say the Gov- 
ernment is continuing a responsible course 
of improving the health standards of this 
country in accordance with current obliga- 
tions and our constitutional relationship 
with the provinces of Canada. 


December 3 

Mr. Knowles: ... Yesterday on the orders 
of the day I put a certain question to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
(Mr. Martin) arising out of the fact that 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
had presented its brief to the federal 
Government at noon yesterday. I will not 
say anything more about the nature of 
the answer the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare gave me yesterday. My 
leader said he found it difficult to under- 
stand what the minister was saying, and I 
think many other people were in the same 
boat. 

But I would call to the attention of 
the House that the Prime Minister (Mr. 
St. Laurent) had something to say with 


respect to the same matter, namely the 
appeal of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada for health insurance. The Prime 
Minister met a delegation from that labour 
body yesterday. With respect to the ques- 
tion of health insurance itself the Prime 
Minister made the usual’ answer we get 
from Liberals so often, namely that one has 
to consider the position of the provinces, 
the cost of the proposition and so on.... 


But the particular phase of the matter 
which the Prime Minister dealt with 
yesterday that really concerned me was 
this refusal to agree even to the request 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada that a _ special parliamentary 
committee be set up at this session to go 
into the whole question of health insur- 
ance. The Government knows, and hon. 
members know, that we are fully aware of 
what can on occasion be the result of 
sending a subject to a committee. At 
times it may simply mean that it is 
shelved, but there have been occasions when 
the House has done exceptionally good 
work through the medium of committees. 
Veterans affairs committees of bygone 
sessions are particularly outstanding ex- 
amples of the work private members of 
Parliament can do when they get together 
and are given a certain amount of latitude 
to go into a question and deal with it on 
its merits. 

Another instance where a. good job was 
done by private members was the com- 
mittee on old age security in 1950.... 


The fact of the matter is that until such 
a committee is established many people 
will feel that no chance has been given to 
private members in the House of Commons 
to go into this question. I am satisfied 
it is an exceedingly popular issue in the 
country today. I am satisfied there is a 
great deal of support for it among Liberal 
members in the House. I am satisfied that 
if we had a committee made up of the 
kind of members we had on the old age 
security committee in 1950, a study by such 
a committee of the excellent material the 
Minister’s department has prepared on the 
question would result in the members of 
that committee wanting to make a report 
to the House recommending health insur- 
ance... 


Canadian railways employed an average of 214,143 persons during 1952, some 10,118 

or 5 per cent more than in the preceding year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 

Railway employees earned an average $3,126 in 1952, $64 or 2 per cent more than in 1951. 
The pulp and paper industry in 1952 employed 57,803 persons. 
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Labour's Briefs to Cabinet 


Major labour organizations submit annual memoranda to Government. 
Two express apprehension about Canada’s economic situation, other two 
place most emphasis on renewed request for national health insurance 


Apprehension about Canada’s present economic situation was expresse«| 
by two of the country’s four major labour organizations during the submission 
last month of annual memoranda to the Cabinet at Ottawa. Requests for the 
early enactment of a national health insurance plan held the foremost place 
in the briefs of the other two. 

Memoranda containing proposals for legislative and administrative 
changes were presented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada on 
December 2, by the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour and by 
the Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods on December 4, and by the Canadian Congress of Labour on 


December 10. 


The CCL saw “disquieting features” in 
Canada’s, economic climate and urged a 
“comprehensive public assistance plan” to 
prevent a worsening of the situation. The 
CCCL told the Government that the 
“dominating feeling among the workers at 
the present time is one of apprehension”; 
it called for the creation of Royal Commis- 
sions to study the textile industry and the 
housing problem. While they did not 
concentrate on it, the other two organiza- 
tions called attention to the unemployment 
in the country. 


Only the CCCL failed to renew a request 
for health insurance; the TLC and the 
railway brotherhoods placed much emphasis 
on this request. 

The Prime Minister, the Right Hon. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, told all four delega- 
tions that the necessity of building-up the 
country’s defence limited the extent of any 
enlargement of social security benefits, 
because, he believed, the Canadian people 
would not welcome an increase in the 
present scale of taxation. He promised, 
however, that all the submissions would 
receive careful consideration. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Repeated demand for national health insurance plan leads off TLC’s 
annual memorandum. Other requests: amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, collective bargaining rights for government employees 


_ Health insurance was given first place 
in the Trades and Labour Congress’ annual 
memorandum presented to the Cabinet on 
December 2. Repeating its demand for the 
establishment of a national plan of health 
insurance, the TLC asked for the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary committee to 
study the subject and to hear the views 
of interested persons and organizations. 
This, stated the memorandum, is “the very 
least our Government should do at. this 
session of Parliament.” 

Another major request concerned unem- 
ployment insurance. Inclusion of all 
workers under the Act “still remains our 
target,” the brief stated. 

Several amendments to the Act were 
recommended, among them being the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance benefits 
to insured persons who become wunem- 
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ployed as a result of falling ill on the job, 
and reduction of the number of waiting 
days from five to two. 

Requests on behalf of federal Govern- 
ment employees made up the largest 
section in the brief. These concerned the 


right to bargain collectively, general appli- 


cation of the five-day week, standard work 
weeks and overtime pay. 

Other recommendations urged adoption 
of a policy of planned immigration, inclu- 


sion of a Bill of Rights in the British 


North America Act, amendment of the 
Criminal Code to permit Government- 
operated lotteries, raising of the income tax 
exemptions and gradual elimination of 
railway level crossings. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, who 


headed the 11 Cabinet members who | 


received the TLC delegation, indicated that 


i 


the Government did not intend to set up 
a Parliamentary committee on health in- 
surance at the current session and said that 
payment of benefits to workers who become 
unemployed because of illness would 
amount to sickness insurance, a type of 
compensation against which, at present, 
there is a legal obstacle. Both in his 
welcoming remarks and in his reply to the 
memorandum, however, Mr. St. Laurent 
promised careful and sympathetic consider- 
ation of the TLC representations. 

The memorandum was read by TLC 
President Percy R. Bengough, who was 
accompanied by the five TLC Vice- 
presidents, the Secretary-Treasurer, mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and a large 
group of representatives of affiliated unions. 


The TLC Memorandum 


Many of the decisions were reached for 
the first time many years ago, the brief 
pointed out at the outset, and all were 
reaffirmed by the Congress at its August 
convention. “At that time,’ it stated, 
“there was a general election in Canada. 
As a result, we have a new Parliament 
and our Government has a new mandate 
from the people of Canada to proceed with 
a broad program of social reform and the 
furtherance of economic and _ national 
security.” 

Wider and more comprehensive measures 
of social security are the most immediate 
and continuing needs of Canadians today, 
the brief continued. “We cannot urge upon 
you too strongly the importance and 
necessity of action by our Government and 
Parliament in this field.” 


Health Insurance 

Disappointment was expressed that the 
Speech from the Throne did not contain 
any indication of any move towards the 
inauguration of health insurance on a 
national basis. 

“The very least our Government should 
do at this session of Parliament,” it 
declared, “is to propose the establishment 
of a Parliamentary committee to study 
national health insurance and hear the 
views of interested persons and organiza- 


tions.” 


The rapid growth in membership and 


popularity of private and public prepaid. 


medical and hospital plans is in itself a 
significant indication, the Congress held, of 
the growing desire among Canadians to 
insure themselves and their families against 
such financial calamities as the sudden 
onslaught of sickness or accident. 

All of these schemes, however, whether 


; > public or private, stated the brief, are 
“essentially local in character and as such 


are a deterrent to the free movement of 
labour. The worker tends to be bound to 
his employment by these insurance devices, 
whereas it is obviously in the national 
interest that workers may easily transfer 
from job to job and from one area of the 
country to another. 

“We therefore urgently request our Gov- 
ernment to proceed at this session of 
Parliament with plans for the earliest 
possible inauguration of a Government- 
subsidized, contributory national] health in- 
surance scheme covering every citizen in 
Canada and which will include medical, 
surgical, dental and optical care, hospital- 
ization and artificial limbs where necessary, 
and psychiatric treatment as well as 
competently-supervised mental homes.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Noting that “further improvements” have 
been made in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act since its last meeting with the Cabinet, 
the Congress said it was “pleased that this 
legislation is being steadily amended to 
bring the Act more into line with current 
conditions”. The TLC reminded the 
Government, however, that the Act “still 
fails to meet the full and legitimate needs 
of working people”. 

Inclusion of all workers under the Act 
“still remains our target”, the brief 
declared. 

Some further groups of workers could be 
brought under the provisions of the Act 
immediately, the Congress contended, and 
urged that this be done. 

“Benefits paid to insured persons under 
the Act need substantial adjustment,” the 
Congress stated in recommending certain 
amendments to the Act. It proposed that 
provision should be made for the payment 
of unemployment insurance benefit, with- 
out a means test, to insured workers who 
become unemployed because of illness. 
While the Act now provides for the pay- 
ment of benefits to be continued to an 
unemployed and eligible person who 
becomes ill while receiving benefit, it does 
not, said the Congress, fill the need of 
workers who become ill on the job and 
are foreed into idleness, with consequent 
loss of income. 

“Since neither financial nor legal obstacles 
stand in the way of such an amendment 
to the Act,” it added, “we particularly urge 
our Government to proceed with this 
important and desirable extension of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act at _ this 
session.” ‘ 

A further amendment concerned the 
present benefit rates for the high earnings 
groups, which, said the Congress, “bear no 
reasonable or justifiable relation” to the 
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earnings of large numbers of insured 
workers. Congress asked that adjustments 
be made at the present session to the 
benefit rate schedule by establishing addi- 
tional benefit categories to bring benefits 
into line with current earnings levels. 
Congress also requested that the number 
of waiting days be reduced from five to two. 


Housing 


“We have noted,” stated the brief, “the 
public statement of the Prime Minister 
indicating the desire of our Government to 
broaden the sources of mortgage money for 
the building of new homes. We, of course, 
favour action which will increase the 
amount of money available for new home 
building. At the same time, however, we 
are particularly concerned that such addi- 
tional money will be within the reach of 
our members. 

“We would point out to our Govern- 
ment that two obstacles in particular stand 
in the way of our affiliated membership and 
their families obtaining new homes regard- 
less of how much mortgage money is avail- 
able. These obstacles are (1) excessive 
down payments, and (2) exorbitant carry- 
ing charges on the unpaid balance.” 

The Congress urged that the maximum 
down payment be reduced to ten per cent 
and that the repayment period be related 
to the purchaser’s monthly income. 

Government-subsidized low-rental housing 
was also requested. 


Canada Elections Act 


Because of the coincidence of election 
day with the opening day of the TLC 
annual convention, delegates were unable 
to, exercise their franchise, the Government 
was reminded, and the Congress asked that 
the Canada Elections Act be amended to 
extend the right to vote at advance polls 
to convention delegates and full-time trade 
union representatives. 

The Congress also recommended that the 
voting age be reduced to 18 years. 


Criminal Code 


Approval at this session of Parliament 
of the revisions to the Criminal Code 
recommended by the Special Committee of 
the House of Commons at the last session 
was strongly urged. 

Amendment of the Criminal Code was 
requested to permit Government-operated 
lotteries in Canada. 

Expressing itself as favouring maintaining 
the $50 limit on draws sponsored by organ- 
izations, at the same time the Congress 
requested that provincial Attorneys General 
be given authority to grant permits to 
“responsible groups such as service clubs 
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and labour organizations to conduct draws 
for amounts as large as the provincial 
governments see fit”. 

The Congress also made certain recom- 
mendations regarding the provisions of the 
Criminal Code dealing with crime com- 
mitted by perverted persons. 

Expressing concern over the increasing 
loss of life and property damage caused 
by fire, the brief urged that persons who 
fail to comply with fire prevention laws 
or regulations should be held criminally 
responsible. 

The Congress particularly wished the 
Government to make certain that in the 
revision of the Criminal Code “nothing is 
done which will weaken its ability to deal 
firmly and fairly with all those who would 
engage in subversive or other activities 
designed to undermine the security of the 
state”. 


Labour Legislation 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act is urgently in need of 
amendment during the present session, the 
brief stated, to provide for:— 

1. Extension of the Act to cover all 
government employees, including those on 
hourly rates. ‘ 

2. Making check-off of union dues 
mandatory on the employer when properly 
authorized by the recognized bargaining 
agency. 

3. Appointment by the Minister of 
Labour, in a dispute between more than 
one union and an employer, of one con- 
ciliator or conciliation board to deal with 
the entire matter when requested’ by the 
unions concerned. 

4, Expansion of the membership of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board to include 
alternates. 

The brief also requested the enactment 
of legislation granting to employees within 
federal jurisdiction a minimum of two 
weeks’ vacation with pay and a minimum 
of nine statutory holidays in each year. 

Fair Wages Act—“The time is ripe,” 
the brief stated, for the enactment of a 
new Fair Wages and Conditions of Work 
Act which would be a consolidation of the 
present Fair Wages Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 5547 with certain important 
‘amendments.” 

The new legislation, it recommended, 


should contain the following provisions :— ei 
1. Discrimination in hiring or employ-— 
ment on grounds of race, national origin, 


colour or religion to be a material breach 
of contract, as provided in P.C. 5547. 


2. Wages and working conditions on 
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from labour supply centres to be estab- 
lished at levels no less favourable than 
those obtaining in the nearest organized 
labour supply centres. 

3. Where government contracts are let 
to a firm for the production and delivery 
of goods in a “single industry centre”, the 
rates and conditions to be no less favour- 
able than those obtaining in other plants 
in the province producing similar products, 
and in which rates of pay and working 
conditions are governed by collective agree- 
ments signed and administered under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act or the labour 
relations legislation of the appropriate 
province. 

Immigration 

Urging the adoption of a policy of 
“planned” immigration, the TLC said:— 

We sincerely believe that this could be 
done much better through the Department 
of Labour since it has close and constant 
contact with employment possibilities 
throughout Canada and that closer co- 
operation should be sought with manage- 
ment and labour through an immigration 
commission having equal representation from 
labour, management and government. 


While the over-all demand for immigra- 
tion to meet Canada’s manpower needs 
is not present, stated the brief, “we would 
not be measuring up to our national and 
labour responsibilities if we did not recog- 
nize the need for a human approach to this 
problem.” 

The Congress was pleased to see that its 
suggestion of restricted immigration during 
the winter and off-season months is being 
carried forward. 


Taxation 


Again requesting adjustments in income 
tax exemptions, the TLC asked that they 
be raised to $3,000 in the case of married 
persons, $1.500 for single persons and $400 
for each child. 

It also requested that costs of acquiring 
and maintaining workers’ tools and cloth- 
ing, as well as out-of-town travelling and 
living expenses of workers in the building 
and construction trades, be deductible from 
taxable income. 

Some consideration should also be given 
to the high cost of drugs and medicines, 
the Congress thought. 

Objection to all forms of sales tax was 
again recorded. 


Combines Investigation Act 
The Congress expressed approval of the 
recent changes in the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and urged the Government to 
make “the greatest possible use” of the 


Maintenance of a continuous high level 
of investigation and activity by the 
Combines Branch will, it said, “tend to 
discourage the making of such arrange- 
ments in the future and at the same time 
ferret out those now in effect”. 

The Congress requested also that the 
penalties for restrictive practices be made 
sufficiently severe “as to make such prac- 
tices, which serve no purpose other than 
to fleece the public, wholly unprofitable”. 


Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment continues to be 
a major problem, the brief concluded. 
“This, added to the current underemploy- 
ment, makes it very desirable that a sub- 
stantial public works program be readied 
and projects inaugurated with the least 
possible delay in appropriate areas.” 

Since the presentation was drafted, Mr. 
Bengough interpolated, there have been 
quit a few serious changes in the unem- 
ployment situation in Canada, and there 
are more unemployed at this time of year 
than there have ever been in the past. 
In particular, he called attention to the 
“really heavy lay-offs” in the railways, 
which, he feared, will run to three or four 
thousand in the next month or so. There 
are thousands, he added, being laid off in 
aircraft plants, in the textile industry and 
in the ladies’ garment industry “which 
those in the business blame on the dumping 
of dress goods, mainly from the United 
States”. 


Other Recommendations 


Also included in the brief were the 
following requests :— 

Old Age Security and Assistance— 
Increases in monthly payments to $65 and 
lowering of the age limits to 65 for men 
and 60 for women. 


Mothers’ and Widows’ Allowances— 
Increased benefits. 
Government Annuities—The present 


maximum of $1,200 to be at least doubled. 

Deep Sea Fishing—Appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
industry. 

Territorial Waters—A _ re-definition of 
Canada’s territorial waters. 

Bill of Rights—Enactment of legisla- 
tion to be incorporated in the British North 
America Act. 

Restrictive Covenants—Outlaw of restric- 
tive covenants in land and property con- 
tracts on grounds of race, national origin, 
colour or creed. 

Federal Aid for Education—on the 
primary and secondary levels. 
Level Crossings—Their 

removal. 


progressive 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation— 
Sufficient funds to be available at all 
times to provide free time and _ public 
service broadcasts; greater use of Cana- 
dian talent. 

Federal Government Employees—The 
right to bargain collectively and general 
application of the five-day week. 

In conclusion, the Congress was pleased 
to note that the Government is con- 
tinuing to promote the welfare of disabled 
and older workers and the training of 
apprentices, and recorded its appreciation 
of the courtesy and co-operation received 
from Government and Department officials 
during the year. 

The memorandum was signed by Presi- 
dent Perey R. Bengough, Vice-presidents 
J. A. Whitebone, Claude Jodoin, William 
Jenoves, Carl E. Berg and R. K. Gervin, 
and General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing. 


Prime Minister's Reply 

Thanking the TLC for its expression of 
appreciation of the reception accorded its 
officers by government officials during the 
year, Mr. St. Laurent assured the dele- 
gates of his Government’s desire that they 
should receive at all times the appropriate 
courtesy and co-operation. Although, he 
said, the Government cannot always agree 
with all the recommendations made, he 
appreciated that they are made by a very 
large sector of the Canadian public—“to 
whom we are responsible’—and that they 
are made in the honest belief that they will 
be helpful in maintaining and promoting 
the healthy economic activity of the 
country. 

In delivering his Government’s reply, the 
Prime Minister dealt first with the TLC 
recommendation concerning combines in- 
vestigations. Referring to the “recent 
revelations brought about by the activities 
of the Combines Investigation Branch,” he 
stated he was glad to have the Congress 
recommendation that this activity should 
be maintained. That is the policy the 
Government is pursuing, he said, and he 
was glad to have it endorsed. 


Health Insurance 


In regard to health insurance, the Prime 
Minister said he could not add to the 
statement he made in a broadcast during 
the election campaign :— 

The Liberal. Party is committed to 
support «a policy of contributory health 
insurance to be administered by the provy- 
inces. But, under our federal system, to get 
health insurance started the people and the 
Government of the various provinces have 
to take the initiative in working out plans 
adapted to local conditions, 
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We are ready to assist in a sensible and 
practical nation-wide scheme; but that 
depends on satisfactory agreements with the 
provincial Governments. 

am more convinced than ever that this 
is a field which should, as far as practicable, 
be left to provincial administration. Con- 
ditions differ vastly from one province to 
another, and services which are suitable for 
one region are quite unsuitable to another. 
We now have had a great deal of experience 
with health schemes of all kinds in this 
country, including full-fledged hospital insur- 
ance in two of our provinces. 

‘But I do not think it would be fair to 
the taxpayers of Canada in all the provinces 
to make federal contributions to provincial 
schemes in only one or ‘two provinces. 
Federal contributions should be regarded as 
a supplement and an evener-out, when most 
of the provinces are prepared to undertake 
satisfactory schemes. 

And it is Liberal policy to go on improv- 
ing federal health grants which have done 
so much to place all the provinces in a 
better position to discharge their primary 
responsibility in this important field. 


This is something that has to be done 
by the people of Canada, Mr. St. Laurent 
added. He had suggested when Congress 
officials first appeared before him, he 
reminded the delegation, that they could 
help in doing the ~educational work 
required. 

At that time, said Mr. St. Laurent, the 
question as to whether or not hespital 
facilities were adequate was _ discussed. 
These health plans have had something to 
do with the development and improve- 
ment of the hospital situation throughout 
the country. More than 5,500 beds have 
been added; this is still proceeding. Other 
services have been encouraged and made 
available: as a result of the federal health 
grants. 

“We all agree, not perhaps with the 
views of your organization as to the timing 
and methods of reaching the goal, that it 
is a common goal, and it is something 
about which we are prepared to give our 
best consideration.” f 

The Prime Minister said he would be 
“just a bit fearful” of setting up a 
Parliamentary committee at this session of 
Parliament. It might be taken by the 
public generally as a commitment to do 
something right away and he did not like 
to make promises that are not going to 
be carried out in the reasonable future. 


‘Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment insurance is constantly 
being improved, said the Prime Minister. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Department of Labour, he under- 
stood, are in close touch with Congress 
officials, = eee oa: 


“You suggest that it should also become 
sickness insurance,” he said. 

“We do not suggest that,’ Mr. Bengough 
interposed. 

That is what it amounts to, replied the 
Prime Minister. Not all would agree with 
your statement that there is no legal 
impediment. When discussing -with the 
Department of Justice the amendment to 
make provision for continuing the in- 
demnity to a person who becomes ill while 
drawing unemployment insurance benefit, 
the Department was “very cautious and 
warned us that we must be careful we 
did not go beyond unemployment insur- 
ance”. 

There might be other considerations than 
the legal obstacle to overcome, the Prime 
Minister added, and assured the delegation 
that the problems, “about which we have 
no hostility”, are being studied and will be 
discussed. 


Old Age Security 


“T would not be at all opposed, person- 
ally, to seeing the cheque that I get read 
$65 instead of $40,” the Prime Minister 
said. It is not, however, the Government 
which provides old age security, he 
pointed out, but the taxpayers of Canada. 

Your members have given us_ whole- 
hearted support in what we have done as 
our share of the joint effort of the treaty 
nations to prevent aggression, and I think 
you still feel it is the right thing to do. 
While we are doing that, there are other 
things that we would like to do and we 
just cannot ask the taxpayers of Canada to 
pay for all of them. That, in a nutshell, 
is the answer as to why a lot of these other 
things are not being done more rapidly 
than they are being done. We want them 
done just as rapidly as circumstances make 
it possible. 


: Housing 
As far as housing is concerned, said the 
Prime Minister, I think you will find that 
.when the legislation is introduced—it may 
not be looked upon by you as 100 per 
cent perfect—serious consideration is being 
given all matters mentioned in the brief. 


Criminal Code 


“There probably will be consideration 
given to your representations with respect 
to the Criminal Code,’ the Congress was 
told, but “the matter of legalized lotteries 
is one about which there is no unanimity 
in the Canadian public.” 

The Criminal Code is not Government 
legislation, the Prime Minister said, but is 
a matter that is put before Parliament. 
He went on:— 

Every member of Parliament is asked to 
take, according to his own feelings, the 
attitude that he thinks is proper with 
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respect to the definition of those things that 
are to be regarded as criminal. We do not 
attempt to exercise any pressure... We 
want each one to use his best judgment to 
make for Canadians the best possible con- 
solidation of this Criminal Code. 

I have no doubt that your members 
throughout the country have, and_ will, 
discuss this with their Member of Parlia- 
ment. There will be no whip used by our 
party, and I am sure there won’t be a whip 
used by any other party. I think everyone 
applauded the statement made in this House 
of Commons that this was something about 
which everyone had to make up his own 
mind and take his responsibility. It.is a 
moral responsibility to the people of Canada. 


Labour Legislation 


The matter of applying the federal Act 
to labour throughout Canada is a perennial, 
Mr. St. Laurent observed. “It is some- 
thing that has been before the public, and 
about which I do not think we have reached 
the point where we would get all the prov- 
inces to agree to the constitutional amend- 
ment to allow us to do it. It is desirable, 
I think, to maintain as good relations as 
possible with the provincial administration 
and not suggest to them that we are using 
the big stick.” 


Immigration 
Replying to the suggestion that immigra- 
tion be placed under the Department of 
Labour, the Prime Minister stated there is 
the closest possible co-operation between 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration and the Department of Labour. 


Bill of Rights 

Mr. St. Laurent thought the Congress 
would agree that without a Bill of Rights 
Canada is in a rather healthy condition. 
There are other places, he said, where they 
have Bills of Rights and have not the same 
practical respect for rights that people in 
this country are fortunate enough to enjoy. 

With respect to restrictive covenants, that 
is a matter of property and civil rights and 
comes under provincial jurisdiction, said the 
Prime Minister. 


Federal Aid to Education 

“You know what has happened in the 
province of Quebec,” said Mr. St. Laurent. 
“We certainly do not want to exercise any 
control whatever over this field of educa- 
tion which, according to the constitution, is 
a provincial field. We do not think that 
by offering a sum of money to try to 
equalize conditions throughout the country, 
without any strings attached, is prejudicing 
the absolute jurisdiction or control of the 
provinces over those institutions. Some — 
think otherwise. They think otherwise to 
the extent that they say in one province, 


“we will not take your money’”. 
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Federal Government Employees 

“Collective bargaining and the Civil 
Service Commission do not go together,” 
the Prime Minister said. He continued:— 

I am not asking you not to continue 
urging it, but at the present time I think 
there is a majority of the Canadian people 
who would be incensed if the Civil Service 
Commission were done away with. That is 
one of the instruments of the Canadian tax- 
payer. The Government merely represents 
the body of Canadian publie opinion, and at 
the present time Parliament has given 
jurisdiction over this matter to the Civil 
Service Commission. Originally, the idea of 
collective bargaining did not appeal to very 
many, anyway. It has grown and developed. 
It may be that the day will come when the 
publie will feel that, even for civil servants 
and the public, collective bargaining would 
be a system to be preferred to the system 
of control by a Civil Service Commission 
responsible to Parliament and not respon- 
sible to the Government. I do not think 
that day has arrived yet. I think you will 
agree that we do try to discuss all these 
matters with the representatives of the 
collective bodies, and that we do try to 
maintain the position of a good employer. 


Reply to Other Requests 
Canada Elections Act—The Congress was 
told that a committee will probably be 
set up to study this matter, 
Level Crossings—This situation has been 


under investigation by the Board of Trans- 
port. Commissioners. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation— 
The Prime Minister was pleased to note 
that the Congress took the same attitude 
as does the Government, “that there should 
be a development of the national interest 
in radio broadcasting and television”. 


Territorial Waters—This, the Prime 
Minister said, is not a domestic affair 
but has international implications. 


Cabinet Members Present 

The Congress delegation was received by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, and the following Cabinet 
Ministers: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and Minister of 
Defence Production; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare; 
Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. S. S. Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. R. H. Winters, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs; 
Hon. John W. Pickersgill, Secretary of 
State; and Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of 
Resources and Development. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


“Disquieting features” seen in Canada’s economic situation; “compre- 
hensive public assistance plan’ called for. Memorandum also requests 
enlarged social security benefits; Government holds out little hope 


The Canadian Congress of Labour, in its 
annual legislative submission to the Gov- 
ernment December 10, told the Cabinet 
that there were “disquieting features” in 
Canada’s present economic situation and 
called for the development of a “compre- 
hensive public assistance plan” to prevent 
the soft spots from growing into some- 
thing worse. 

The CCL also requested that something 
be done about health insurance. 

In its lengthy brief the Congress made 
recommendations and requests concerning 
foreign policy, aid to under-developed 
countries, housing, taxation, unemployment 
imsurance, pensions, industrial councils, the 
check-off, « national labour code, the revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code, immigration and 
federal election. procedures, among others, 

Delivering his Government’s reply, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent indicated that 
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current expenditures on defence Are keep- 
ing the tax level as high as Canadians want 
it; he held out little hope for increased _ 
social security benefits. 

The CCL delegation was headed by 
President A. R. Mosher. The Congress 
brief was read by Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MaeDonald. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
nine Cabinet Ministers for the hearing of 
the memorandum. 


The Congress Memorandum 


A request that the Government encourage 
consultation on international issues with 
representative Canadian  organizatio 
headed the lengthy list of submissions in 
the CCL memorandum. . 
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“We do not believe that the formula- 
tion of Canadian foreign policy should be 
the sole preserve of the Department of 
External Affairs,’ ihe Congress stated. 
“The citizens of Canada have too great 
a stake in foreign affairs to leave all 
interest and responsibility in the field to 
a government department.” 

The Government was urged to consider 
the establishment of a committee made up 
of -representative Canadian organizations 
that would act in an advisory capacity to 
the Canadian delegation to the United 
Nations. 

The Congress also expressed the hope 
that consultation machinery would be set 
up in connection with the Colombo Plan. 


Foreign Policy 


The CCL brief then dealt with foreign 
policy, Canadian representation at the 
International Labour Conference and aid to 
economically-under-developed countries. 

On foreign policy the Congress said that 
it was “well aware” that present world 
tension results largely from the aggressive 
policies of Communism, “firmly rejected” 
appeasement and “strongly supported” the 
free world’s defence efforts. However, the 
Government was urged to explore every 
opportunity for negotiation in order to ease 
world tensions. 

Recognition of the de facto "Government 
of China and its admission to the United 
Nations on the successful conclusion of the 
Korean peace conference was also urged. 

The Congress expressed disappointment 
over the stand of the Canadian delegation 
to the UN on the Tunisian and Moroccan 
questions. 

On Canadian representation at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the CCL 
reiterated its objections to the way workers’ 
delegates and advisers have been appointed. 

The brief urged the Government to 
“view sympathetically” increased alloca- 
tions to the International Labour Organiza- 
tion requested by the ILO Director-General. 

On aid to underdeveloped countries, the 
CCL “noted with grave concern” the 
refusal of Canada’s delegation to the UN 
to support the immediate establishment of 
a United Nations International Develop- 
ment Fund. Such action, the _ brief 
declared, “dashed the hopes of millions”. 

While gratified tHat Canada has in- 
creased its 1954 contribution to the UN 
Technical Assistance Program, the Con- 
gress called for an even larger Canadian 
share because of the “disappointing atti- 
tude of the United States Government with 
regard to budget allocations” for the 
A kaso “Ty view of the fact that Cana- 
_ dians are paying only 11 cents per person 
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towards the upkeep of the program, a 
greater Canadian effort would not be out 


of place,” the brief stated. 

Canada’s contribution to the Colombo 
Plan is inadequate, the Congress feels. 
Entrance of a number of new Asian 
nations to the Plan, it pointed out, means 


that the contribution must be shared by a 
larger number of participants. 


The Congress again urged the Govern- 
ment to consider the suggestion it made 
in a brief to the Senate Trade Relations 
Committee that a consultative committee 
with a representative membership consider 
the economic questions arising from the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


The Economic Situation 

The present economic situation has some 
“disquieting features’—the CCL brief 
labelled them “danger signals’”—which the 
Congress hopes the Government is giving 
careful attention to. Energetic measures 
should be taken to relieve distress and 
head off any recession, said the brief. 


The Congress quoted recent statistics on 
labour income, employment, payrolls and 


unemployment insurance applications in 
support of its statement. It then singled 
out some “soft spots” in the national 
economy. 


Farmers, it said, are caught in a “scissors 
crisis,” receiving 19 per cent less for the 
products they sell but paying only one per 
cent less for the things they buy. A bad 
condition exists in the agricultural imple- 
ment industry and will worsen if a farm 
crisis develops, and the motor car industry 
has been hard hit. 


The CCL recommended, concerning the 
farmers’ problem, that the Government 
devise means “through an International 
Currency Stabilization Fund or otherwise, 
whereby sterling could be accepted in pay- 
ment for exports of Canada’s wheat 
surplus” and, concerning other soft spots, 
that it develop a “comprehensive public 
assistance plan...and promote new indus- 
tries” in, or transfer workers from, depressed 
areas” 


Industrial Councils 


Establishment of industrial councils 
would promote greater productivity and 
efficiency, the.Congress believes. It sug- 
gested such councils particularly in indus- 
triés of national: scope and importance, 
such as the automobile, steel, textile and 
mining industries. The farm implement 
industry should be given special considera- 
tion, the brief emphasized. 

‘’The Government was urged to establish 
industrial councils composed of representa- 
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tives of management, labour, government 
and consumers and, in the case of the farm 
implement industry, of agriculture. 


To consider possible solutions to the 
problems facing the textile industry, the 
Congress urged in another part of its sub- 
mission, the Government should call, “with 
the least possible delay,” a conference of 
labour, government and industry. Such a 
step had been requested several times in 
the past, the CCL reminded the Cabinet. 


The Congress said it wished to associate 
itself with the representations made to a 
number of Cabinet Ministers November 17 
by a delegation from the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL) (L.G., Dec. 
1953, p. 1734). 

Unemployment in the coal-mining indus- 
try is also causing the CCL “deep concern”. 
The Government should make, the brief 
asserted, a further inquiry into the industry 
and there should be a policy under which 
Canadian coal-miners may enjoy full-time 
employment at adequate wage-levels, a 
policy designed to utilize more Canadian 
coal in domestic consumption and to make 
Canada less dependent on the United 
States coal industry and the “vagaries” of 
its national economy. 


Health Insurance 


The case for health insurance is even 
stronger now than it was when the CCL 
presented its previous brief last March 
(L.G., April 1953, p. 536), the memorandum 
said. In the intervening nine months, the 
sickness survey has provided fresh statis- 
tical evidence of the need and of the 
relatively small net cost, the. Congress 
asserted. It would be “nice,” it said, if the 
Government promised to do something “or 
even set up a Parliamentary committee to 
consider doing something” about health 
insurance, 


Housing 


“The Congress cannot be too emphatic 
in urging that immediate steps be taken to 
remedy the deplorable housing situation... . 
We are just about keeping pace with net 
new family formation and the Congress 
feels that this is not good enough,” the 
_ CCL said in its brief. 


‘ While “welcome information,” the 
announcement in the Speech from the 
Throne of measures to increase the supply 
of mortgage money (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1741) “does not get to the root of the 
problem,” the memorandum stated. “Help- 
ing people with moderate incomes is no 
doubt desirable; but helping people with 
low incomes is even more desirable and 
much more urgent,” 
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According to the CCL, the most urgent 
need is for Jow-rental housing and this 
means subsidized public housing. While 
the Government has provided for this in 
Section 35 of the National Housing Act, 
it has done little to promote it in the local 
communities, which have to take the 
initiative in bringing it into operation, the 
CCL charged. 


National Labour Code 

Steps to provide a national labour code 
were strongly urged by the CCL. 

“We believe,” it said in its brief, “that 
Canadian legislation generally should reflect 
the development of Canadian industry and 
that the practice of leaving labour rela- 
tions in the hands of the provinces is 
clearly outmoded,” 

The Congress pointed to the variation 
existing in the terms, interpretation and 
enforcement of provincial labour legisla- 
tion. One of the most serious aspects of 
this matter in the CCL’s opinion is the 
long delays in conciliation. Because such 
delays create “a great deal” of industrial 
unrest, the matter warrants immediate 
attention by the federal Government, the 
Congress declared. 

A national labour code is of special 
significance to unions in industries having 
plants in several provinces, it was stated 
in the memorandum. 

Pending the establishment of a national 
labour code, the Congress recommended 
that the Canada Labour Relations Act be 
amended, “by including a section requiring 
employers to supply to unions after they 
have been certified by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board full payroll data, including 
the date of employment, salary, amount of 
merit increases and job-titles of all 
employees covered by the certification.” 

The CCL urged the Government to 
take whatever steps are necessary to amend 
the British North America Act to give 
the Canadian Government jurisdiction over 
all matters of common interest to the 
Canadian people and of national impor- 
tance and character. When this has been 
done, the memorandum continued, a 
National Minimum Wage Act providing 
for an adequate minimum wage throughout 
Canada and a National Hours of Work 
Act providing for a 40-hour work-week with 
penalty rates for overtime work should be 
enacted. 


Unemployment Insurance : 
The Unemployment Insurance Act, while 
a “major piece of social security legisla- 
tion,” fails to provide “the degree of 


protection which workers might reason- 
ably expect,” the CCL charged. “The Act 
requires not only changes in detail but a 
fresh evaluation in the light of the experi- 
ence of the past 12 years.” 


The Congress listed in its memorandum 
nine recommended amendments to the Act: 
(1) two new insurance classes in place of 
the present top class, and increased benefit 
rates; (2) elimination of waiting and non- 
compensable days; (3) an increase in the 
maximum amount of supplementary earn- 
ings permitted; (4) recognition of the time 
spent in a work-stoppage in connection 
with extension of the two-year period under 
Section 28; (5) rescindment of the section 
and regulation affecting married women; 
(6) improvement in amount and extent of 
supplementary benefits, the funds for their 
payment to come from the consolidated 
revenue fund instead of from the unem- 
ployment insurance fund; (7) easing of 
restrictions on entitlement to _ benefit; 
(8) rescindment of the regulations pertain- 
ing to the four-day week in what is 
normally a five-day plant; and (9) exten- 
sion of coverage to persons now excepted. 


Like the Trades and Labour Congress 
in its brief (see above), the CCL asked 
for payment of unemployment insurance 
benefits to workers who become unem- 
ployed because of illness. 


Repeating its contention that the unem- 
ployment insurance fund is over-funded, 
the Congress suggested a review of the 
contribution-benefit formula in the Act and 
of the assumptions regarding “normal” 
* unemployment. Any reduction in the rates 
of contribution as a solution to over- 
funding is opposed by the CCL. 


Two further proposals were made in the 
brief: that reciprocal arrangements be 
made with countries from which Canada 
receives immigrants whereby unemploy- 
ment insurance credits might be trans- 
ferred to the country of immigration; and 
that provision be made for some degree 
of entitlement to released inmates of 
prisons so that their rehabilitation and 
their search for “honest” employment 
would be assisted. 


Revision of the Criminal Code 

“The Canadian Congress of Labour feels 
most strongly that industrial relations 
should not be regulated through the 
Criminal Code; relationships between 
employers and employees should be regu- 
lated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act. Any other course would. 


lead to abuse,” ee the CCL in its 
memorandum. 


The Congress said the submissions it had 
made at the last session of Parliament 
regarding changes it felt should be made 
in the proposed revisions to the Criminal 
Code merit “most careful” consideration by 
the Government and expressed the hope 
that its representations would be reflected 
in the legislation finally adopted in 
Parliament. 


Fair Employment Practices 


Enactment of the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act was a progressive step, 
the CCL believes. However, it feels the 
Act is insufficiently known and _ inade- 
quately understood, “largely because it fails 
to provide for an educational program”. 

The Congress urged an amendment to 
the Act to provide the “means and 
machinery” for a program of public infor- 
mation and education. 


Taxation 


The CCL brief contained four recom- 
mended changes in Canada’s taxation 
policy. They were: removal of the $60 
limitation on the two-per-cent tax for the 
Old Age Security Fund, “drastic” reduc- 
tion of the sales tax and abolition of the 
sales and excise taxes on all necessities, 
tax-exemption of all medical expenses, and 
increase of the basic exemption to $1,500 
for single persons and $3,000 for married 
persons. 

Also recommended was tax relief for 
workers required to spend “a large portion 
of their income” on travelling to and from 
their jobs and on maintaining themselves 
while away from home and to buy and 
replace the tools of their trade. 

The Congress repeated its request that 
employers be required to include on the 
T-4 form the amount of union dues 
deducted under a check-off plan. 


Government Employees 


The CCL urged the Government to 
recognize and bargain collectively with 
unions of its employees. 

It also urged extension to all bona fide 
labour organizations having members in 
any branch of the government service the 
check-off procedure now followed for mem- 
bership fees of civil service associations. 

For prevailing-rate employees the Con- 
gress urged: the 40-hour work-week with 
overtime rates after 40 hours, furlough 
leave, deduction of union dues, and nego- 
tiation of wages. 

Also urged was the rescindment of the 
Order in Council excluding employees of 
Canadian Arsenals Limited from the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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‘to enact such a law was 


Government Contracts for Clothing 


Government contracts for clothing are 
still being given to firms quoting the lowest 
prices, the CCL asserted, without regard 
to the wage rates and working conditions 
established by agreement with organized 
workers in the industry. The establish- 
ment of sweat-shops is thus being encour- 
aged, it charged. 


Canadian Shipyards 


Regarding Canadian shipyards the Con- 
gress recommended: fair-wage schedules on 
all government work pertaining to new ship 
construction and ship repair, immediate 
replacement of obsolete government service 
vessels and construction of additional 
tonnage, a planned ship-replacement pro- 
gram in the government service fleet, aid 
in promoting ship-building orders for 
domestic and foreign interests, and the 
building of all Canadian naval vessels in 
Canadian yards, so far as possible. 


Federal Elections 


The CCL urged the extension of advance 
poll provisions to permit any person on 
the voters’ list to vote if he is to be away 
from home on election day or the provision 
of a form of absence voting in federal 
elections. 


It also urged the printing of candidates’ 
party affiliation on the ballot and the 
enactment of legislation to protect the 
leave of absence, pension and other rights 
of candidates elected as Members of 
Parliament. 


Check-off of Union Dues 


Because Parliamentary committees on 
two occasions have recommended passage 
of legislation providing for the voluntary 
check-off of union dues, the CCL said, it 
places “a very definite responsibility on 
the Government to bring down such legis- 
lation without further delay”. 

The lack of mention in the Speech from 
the Throne of the Government’s intention 
“noted with 
surprise,” the Congress said. “We would 
formally request a statement of the Gov- 


ernment’s intention to introduce this 
legislation at the present time.” 
Additional Recommendations 
In its memorandum the CCL also 
recommended :— 


Extension of the labour attaché service 
to Great Britain, Japan and continental 
Europe. 

Provision in the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act, due for review soon, 
measures that would ensure the use of 


government subsidies “for the purposes 
originally intended”; mining companies 
should not receive assistance for costs 
incurred during a strike. 

Establishment of a permanent immigra- 
tion advisory committee on which would 
be represented labour, management, 
farmers, social welfare organizations and 
other interested bodies. 

Provision of labour representation on 
the Dominion Coal Board. ‘ 

Establishment of an industrial pension 
plan that would provide universal cover- 
age for all workers, a fund of employee- 
employer contributions administered by the 
Government through an industrial pension 
commission and the accrual of pension 
credits to employees during their working 
life regardless of the number of their 
employers. 

Payment of old age pensions at the rate 
of $65 monthly without a means test at 
age 65 for men and 60 for women. 


Adoption of a Bill of Rights. 


Observance of Dominion Day on 
Monday nearest to July 1. 


Nomination of a labour representative on 
the board dealing with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project. 

Building of trans-Canada oil and gas 
pipelines. 


Calling of a meeting of representatives 
of provincial governments with a view to 
setting up a uniform Apprenticeship Act 
for industrial trades. 


the 


Women’s Bureau 


The Congress commended the Govern- 
ment for its decision to establish a Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labour. “Far 
more information is required than has 
hitherto been available on the conditions 
of work, earnings, marital status and 
changes in occupational trends of working 
women,” the memorandum said. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, who gave 
his Government’s reply to the CCL dele- 
gation, said that the necessity to build up 
Canada’s strength to deter aggression limits 
the granting of increased social services. 
The Canadian people, he was convinced, 
do not want an increase in the scale of 
taxation at this time. ; 

“The heavy burdens that are being 
carried by the people of Canada must 
continue to be carried,” he said, “until 
there is some easing in the tensions that 
now exist in the world.... We will con- 
tinue to implement what we think is the 
desire of the Canadian people that Canada 
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do its share to deter aggression and to 
prevent the outbreak of another calamitous 
” 

Mr. St. Laurent likened the need for a 
defence build-up as one milepost. The 
other milepost, he continued, is the 
desirability of further services provided by 
the Government. 


Additional services, he explained, would 
involve the expenditure of further sums, 
which would have to be raised by taxa- 
tion. “My own conviction,” he said, “is 
that the general feeling of the Canadian 
public is that the level of taxation in 
Canada is just about as high as it can 
properly be maintained.” 

A great many very desirable things 
could be done if it were not for these two 
mileposts, the Prime Minister said. “Last 
month,” he told the delegation, “I found 
that more than 40 per cent of all that is 
raised by taxes and taken out of the pro- 
duction of the Canadian people is devoted 
to the building-up of our defences against 
aggression. 

“T do not believe,” he went on, “that 
your Congress, any more than the other 
delegations that have been before us, would 
recommend that in these days it would be 
proper for the Canadian Government to 
base its policies on the incurring of deficits 
to be earried by succeeding generations, 
thus mortgaging the future of the Cana- 
dian nation. We feel that at this time 
people wish governments to carry on and 
pay as they go.” 


Old Age Pensions 


The CCL recommendation that the $60 
limit on any taxpayer’s contribution to the 
old age security fund should be lifted 
would make it no longer a contribution 
but just an added tax, the Prime Minister 
said. 

“The system we envisage,” he explained, 
“Gs that there should be a contribution; that 
the limit on that contribution should be 
$60; and that if, as has happened in the 
past, there should be deficits in that fund, 
they would be provided out of the general 
taxes raised in other ways.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. St. Laurent described as “sickness 
insurance” the extension of unemployment 
insurance benefits to those who become 
jobless because of illness, as the CCL 
requested. He then explained that even 
when the Government made provision for 
the continuation of benefits to an entitled 
employee if he became ill while he was out 
of a job, “the law officers were rather 


concerned” about its right to do so. 


He recounted how an amendment to the 
constitution was necessary before’ the 
federal Government was able to deal with 
unemployment insurance, how many believe 
unemployment insurance is an indemnity 
in the situation that results from the fact 
that a man available for work cannot find 
a job available to him, and how a man 
receiving unemployment insurance because 
of that situation would not lose his right 
to unemployment insurance until a job 
becomes available. 


“Tt was the absence of the job that justi- 
fied the indemnity,” he declared. “I fear 
that one would have to go farther than 
this constitutional amendment of ours if 
we were to set up a scheme to give sick- 
ness insurance.” 


Mr. Mosher’s Remarks 


After the Prime Minister had finished 
speaking, CCL President Mosher added 
emphasis to the Congress recommendation 
for improvements in conciliation procedure 
and cast doubt on the validity of the argu- 
ment that lack of money prevents the 
Government from granting some of his 
organization’s requests. 


On conciliation, he said there was a great 
deal of trouble throughout the country, 
particularly under provincial legislation. 
“T know it is not the federal Government 
who can change provincial legislation,” he 
continued, “but I am sure you will agree 
that the provinces very generally follow 
the pattern of the national code. There- 
fore improvements in the federal legisla- 
tion, I am sure, would have the desired 
effect on provincial legislation.” 


Mr. Mosher then enumerated the stages 
of the conciliation procedure at which 
delays occur. “We have many instances 
where months and even years go by 
between the time the dispute begins and 
the time we are able to get a settlement 
or clear ourselves so that we have the 
right to withdraw our labour,” he con- 
eluded. “We hope something might be 
done at an early date to improve that 
situation.” . 

The CCL President declared that his 
organization received “the same story” 
when approaching employers for improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions and 
when asking the Government for improve- 
ments in social legislation. “Where is the 
money going to come from?” 

Mr. Mosher couldn’t accept that argu- 
ment. “It makes one wonder sometimes,” 
he said, “whether it is money that moves 
the world, whether it is possible for human 
beings to improve their position or ~ 
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whether money is the master and we the 
slaves. Many of us believe that what is 
physically possible is financially possible if 
we put our minds to improving conditions 
that we feel should be improved.” 


He suggested that a restoration of 
excess profits taxes and an increase in 
corporation taxes, along with Canada’s 


expanding economy, might make possible 
additional social security measures (see 
box). 


Cabinet Members Present 

When he received the CCL delegation 
Prime Minister St. Laurent was accom- 
panied by Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister 
of Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare; 
Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister of Justice; 
Hon, R. H. Winters, Minister of Public 


Works; Hon. George Prudham, Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; Hon. R. O. 
Campney, Associate Minister of National 
Defence; and Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Resources and Development. 


Prime Minister St. Laurent: We have 
had many representations from delega- 
tions much along the lines of yours 
as to the desirability of there being 
further services provided by the Govern- 
ment which would involve the expendi- 
ture of further sums to be raised by 
taxation; but we have yet to find any 
delegation making representations that 
the general level of taxation should be 
increased. 


CCL President Mosher: We have 
persistently recommended to the Gov- 
ernment an increase in taxes—particu- 
larly excess profits and corporation 
taxes. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Because “dominating feeling among workers is one of apprehension over 
present economic condition,” CCCL seeks Royal Commissions to study 
textile industry and housing, recommends stimulation of foreign trade 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, stating in its annual 
memorandum to the federal Cabinet on 
December 4 that the dominating feeling 
among the workers at the present time is 
one of apprehension for the immediate 
future about prevailing economic conditions 
in Canada, asked for the creation of a 
Royal Commission to clarify the situation 
in the textile industry and another Com- 
mission to study the housing problem. 

On behalf of more than 100,000 workers, 
the CCCL requested the Government “to 
take the necessary steps to ward off any 
threat of a serious crisis in our economy”. 

The CCCL brief, drawn up in both 
languages, was read in French by Jean 
Marchand, General Secretary of this labour 
organization, Gérard Picard, General Presi- 
dent, and a number of other representa- 
tives commented on the brief and gave 
more detailed particulars. 

The delegation, consisting of some one 
hundred representatives, was received by 
the Right Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister of Canada, and eight 
members of the federal Cabinet, including 
the Hon, Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. ‘ 

Among other things, the brief asked the 
Government to stimulate trade with other 
nations and to give vigorous impetus to 
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the assistance given to under-developed 
countries. In this connection, the CCCL 
suggested that the labour unions be repre- 
sented on governmental commissions set up 
to negotiate trade agreements. 


The CCCL also asked for-higher income 
tax exemptions, increased unemployment 
insurance benefits and more generous old 
age pensions; it suggested encouraging the 
construction of a deep-sea merchant fleet, 
making an effort to have the resources of 
our soil and our sub-soil processed in 
Canada and establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. 


The CCCL Memorandum 


At the very beginning of its brief, the 
CCCL expressed its feeling of apprehension 
with regard to the economic conditions 
prevailing in Canada. While refusing to 
take the stand of alarmists, the CCCL 
nevertheless wished to call the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the need for taking 
steps to avert any threat of a serious 
crisis in the Canadian economy. 


The brief emphasizes that the Canadian 
economy is subject to instability because 
“Canada, in order to maintain and increase 
its prosperity and to provide work for its 
people, must rely in a large measure on 
the export trade. ies 


“When the markets are closed, when the 
excess goods it has available are no longer 
in demand, when tariff barriers go up,” 
the brief specified, “the almost immediate 
result is a costly economic regression”. 


Foreign Trade 


According to the brief, the CCCL recog- 
nizes that international trade implies an 
exchange, as well balanced as possible, of 
products and services between the various 
countries of the world. “If Canada wishes 
to export,” the brief points out, “it must 
be in a position to import. International 
trade agreements must be drawn up in such 
a way that they will favour and stimulate 
exchange.” 


The brief therefore suggested to the 
Government that Canada should do all in 
its power to find new markets for its 
products, while accepting in return the 
products of other nations. 

The CCCL stated that “the meritorious 
efforts” made by the Government to vary 
Canada’s export trade “have not had all 
the success which was expected”. 


It finds “serious disadvantages” in the 
fact that more than two-thirds of Canada’s 
foreign trade is now being carried on with 
the United States, “whose economy is 
greatly similar to our own”. 

“The United States,” the brief stated, 
“is inclined to set up tariff barriers as soon 
as some of our export products are likely 
to compete with their own production or 
cause an accumulation of their stocks.” 

The CCCL then expressed the hope that 
the Joint Commission formed by the two 
governments to study this question will find 
a remedy for the present situation. 

According to the CCCL, two roads are 
open to Canada: to stimulate commercial 
exchange with other nations by accepting 
their imports in order to ensure a relative 
balance in trade and to give vigorous 
impulse to the assistance given to under- 
developed countries. 

The brief stated once more that the 
CCCL is in favour of carrying out a vast 
program of economic and technical assis- 
tance to under-developed countries, seeing 
therein an excellent means of creating 


conditions in those countries that will 
enable them to intensify their trade 
with us. 


“Experience has shown,” the brief said, 
“that commercial co-operation between the 
countries of the world will be difficult as 
long as there is too wide a difference in 
living standards between rich nations and 
poor nations.” — 
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However, the brief recognizes the fact 
ihat maintaining balance between exports 
and imports brings up a complex problem 
here in Canada. 

“Tt is still necessary,” the CCCL stated, 
“to protect the present living standard of 
our people and to prevent our workers 
from being thrown into unemployment as 
the result of competition from foreign 
production sold at minimum prices on our 
markets while the living conditions of 
labour in exporting countries are sometimes 
far below ours.” 

The CCCL considers that the Govern- 
ment is under a strict obligation to protect 
the Canadian people against competition 
which would be disastrous and likely to 
cause a social and economic set-back. 

The CCCL then asked the Government 
to use discretion in entering into trade 
agreements and suggested that labour 
organizations should be represented on 
governmental commissions set up to nego- 
tiate such agreements. 


The Textile Crisis 

After general remarks concerning trade 
and the instability of certain sectors of 
Canada’s economic activity, the brief 
pointed out that there is “now a very 
serious crisis in the textile industry” and 
repeated its request for the setting up of a 
Royal Commission to clarify the situation. 

“For months,” the brief stated, “the 
workers in this industry have been working 
for the most part only half the time, and 
in many plants the last few weeks have 
brought mass lay-offs.” 

At this point René Gosselin, President of 
the National Catholic Textile Federation, 
reminded those present that he had already 
sent a telegram to the Prime Minister 
asking for the setting up of a Royal 
Commission. 

“Our request for a Royal Commission,” 
he said, “seems to present one of the best 
solutions, because this would enable the 
Government to set up a commission to 
examine the question thoroughly, and it 
could then make positive recommendations 
to the Government with a view to getting 
the textile industry back on its feet again.” 

Mr. Gosselin reproached the Government 
for allowing the establishment of certain 
large factories, under the pretext of free 
enterprise, when it should have been 
thinking of the common good of the textile 
industry in particular. 

Gérard Picard, General President of the 
CCCL, added that “employers in the textile 
industry seem to be the ones who are now 
bringing up the question of foreign com- 
petition and tariffs. They are the ones 
who are apparently exerting the greatest 
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pressure, as though that were the only solu- 
tion to the problem of unemployment in 
the textile industry.” 

Noting that this constitutes “a direct 
accusation” against the policy of the federal 
Government, Mr. Picard stressed the fact 
that a Royal Commission would be the 
best way of making the truth known con- 
cerning the whole textile industry. 

“Suggestions which might relieve present 
uneasiness concerning unemployment in the 
textile industry,’ the General President 
added, “might very well result from a more 
thorough study of the problems of this 
industry.” 

According to Mr. Picard, the 1937 
inquiry into the textile industry “first of 
all re-assured the people and settled a 
number of problems even before its find- 
ings were made known”. 


The Housing Problem 


The CCCL also suggested an investiga- 
tion into the housing problem, which it 
considers one of the most alarming today. 

“The holding of such an investigation,” 
the brief stated, “would arouse public 
opinion, would make known the real needs 
of the Canadian people with regard to 
housing, would uncover the obstacles which 
are hindering the solution of this problem 
and would make it possible to perfect a 
suitahle plan of action with a view to 
encouraging and assisting the largest 
possible number of heads of families to 
become owners of their own homes.” 

In order to meet the deficit and make 
up for the present delay, the CCCL felt 
that from 120,000 to 120,900 units would 
have to be built per year for a period of 
at least. 10 years. According to the figures 
given in the brief, not more than 75,000 
units were built in 1952. 

The memorandum recalled that the 
housing problem is at the same time the 
responsibility of municipal, provincial and 
federal authorities. 

The main obstacles in the way of find- 
ing a solution to this question, according 
to’ the CCCL, are the problems encoun- 
tered when it comes to making land ayail- 
able in urban and suburban districts, the 
excessive rate of interest and the need for 
too heavy investments. 

The CCCL stated that it was pleased 
to note that the Government, in the 
Speech from the Throne, had indicated its 
intention to contribute towards the solu- 


tion of the housing problem by facilitating 
loans for housing. 


Shipbuilding Industry 


The CCCL repeated the requests it had 
made last year that the Government should 
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require Canadian shipping companies to 
have their ships built and repaired in 
Canadian shipyards and that water-borne 
transport on the country’s inland and 
coastal waters should be carried on as far 
as possible by ships registered in Canada 
and carrying the Canadian ensign. 

Such measures, according to the CCCL, 
would protect thousands of workers from 
insecurity in,employment and would main- 
tain a high level of efficiency in this 
industry. 

The memorandum also asked the Gov- 
ernment to encourage the construction of 
a deep-sea fleet which would stimulate 
trade and constitute a source of employ- 
ment. Finally, the CCCL requested an 
amendment to the Canada Shipping Act 
which would recognize the shipbuilding 
industry as a national industry. 

S. T. Payne, Ist Vice-president of the 
National Metal Trades’ Federation, drew 
the Government’s attention to what he 
termed “the impact of the serious prejudice 
which our shipyard workers throughout 
Canada are suffering, through the existing 
legislation relating to trade and navigation, 
and to the shipbuilding and _ repairing 
industry in our country”. He added :— 

“We believe that the introduction of 
British vessels registered in Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth, or in 
foreign countries, through an improper 
legislation, constitutes a great and serious 
danger for the future of our coastal trade 
which, after all, at the present time is the 
only merchant fleet that we have.” 

Charging that unless Canadian shipping 
and the Canadian shipyards are totally 
protected the coastal trade of Canada will 
face a disastrous financial situation which 
will inevitably bring about an unjustified 
and unwarranted insecurity, as well as 
hardships to the Canadian workers, Mr. 
Payne submitted the four following 
suggestions :— 

(1) The restoration of our coastal and 
inland trade to Canadian-registered and 
Canadian-built vessels; 

(2) The inclusion of the shipyard indus- 
try under the National Labour Code as an 
industry vital to Canadian economy; 

(3) Provisions for an adequate and effi- 
cient Canadian merchant marine; 

(4) The necessary amendments to the 
Canada Shipping Act. 


Re-drafting of the Criminal Code 
Recalling the suggestions contained in its 
last year’s brief concerning the re-drafting 
of the Criminal Code, the CCCL requested 
the Government to amend Paragraph 2 of 
Article 366 of last year’s Bill 93 so as to 


legalize the right of pickets to persuade 


their comrades not to return to work as 


long as the strike lasts. 

The CCCL also felt that it would be 
useful to set up a parliamentary com- 
mittee in order to enable all who are 
interested to express their views on the 
whole draft revision of the Criminal Code 
submitted to the legislators. 


Fair Employment Practices Act 


The Fair Employment Practices Act, the 
memorandum emphasized, which aims at 
preventing discrimination in employment 
and union membership because of race, 
national origin, colour or creed, makes no 
stipulations with regard to disctimin: ation 
for reasons of language. 

The CCCL therefore requested that the 
law be extended to apply to discrimination 
“by reason of the language spoken by 
Canadian citizens”. 

Commenting on this suggestion, Mr. 
Picard specified that it applies particularly 
to the Civil Service. 

“We are well aware that it cannot be as 
general in scope as the other points already 
in the Act,” he said, “but we feel that, even 
if it cannot be applied immediately and 
fully, the principle should be recognized; 
and it should be a condition for holding a 
higher position in the Civil Service, where 
there is a need to be able to express one- 
self in both official languages of the 
country.” . 

Mr. Picard said that he had _ been 
surprised to hear that an Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour had been appointed 
“first of all without a competition and 
then since we had insisted last year that 
at least this highly-placed civil servant 
should be bilingual”. 

Hastening to state that “we have nothing 
against the one who was appointed,” Mr. 
Picard added that a competition should 
have been held and that the condition 
suggested last year should have been 
accepted. 

Mr. Picard also stated that the Head 
of the Unemployment Insurance Claims 
Office should be bilingual, since there are 
a great many people, both in the English- 
speaking provinces and in Quebec, who 
have to go there and it would be “a means 
of avoiding discrimination” if those who 
have business with this officer could speak 
to him in their own language. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the field of unemployment insurance, 
the principal request made by the CCCL 
was for an amendment to the Act to 
increase payments by $1 a week for an 
insured person without dependents, $3 a 


week for an insured person with one 
dependent and $6 a week for an insured 
person with two or more dependents. 

The brief specified that the reserve fund 
of the Unemp!oyment Insurance Commis- 
sion would permit this improvement with- 
out endangering the solvency of the fund. 

The CCCL also presented the following 
eight requests :— 

(1) Widening of the scope of the Act 
so as to include all workers, including 
hospital and welfare institution employees; 

(2) Complete elimination of the five-day 
waiting period and payment of benefits 
without delay; 

(3) Establishment of a new method for 
determining the number of days a work- 
man has worked during the week, when he 
works part time; (the CCCL suggested that 
this number be determined by dividing the 
number of hours actually worked by the 
number of hours in the working day); 

(4) Extension from April 15 to April 30 
of the period during which supplementary 
benefits are paid because of seasonal 
unemployment; 


(5) The right for striking employees 
dismissed by their employers to draw 
benefits; 


(6) Exceptions i in addition to those pro- 
vided in Paragraph 3 of Article 28 for the 
period during which a workman is on 
strike; 

(7) Fifty-per-cent reduction in the length 
of the periods of employment giving the 
right to qualify for benefits; 

(8) Consultation of unions before appoint- 
ment of arbitration board chairmen. 


Income Tax 


With regard to income tax, the CCCL 
requested the Government, among other 
things, to increase the basic exemptions, 
to do away with the submission of receipts 
for the 10-per-cent deduction from income 
allowed for charitable donations, and to 
permit workers to deduct annually from 
their taxable income an amount equivalent 
to 10 per cent of the value of their tools. 

Calling present basic exemptions “inade- 
quate in relation to the cost of living”, the 
CCCL suggested that the basic exemption 
be increased to $1,500 for unmarried persons 
and $3,000 for married persons. It also 
suggested that the exemption for a child 
should be $400. Besides this, it suggested 
an additional exemption of $1,000 for any 
person paying the expenses of a student, 
regardless of the latter’s age. 

In asking the Government to do away 
with the attestation by certificate of the 
10-per-cent deduction allowed for charities, 
the CCCL recalled that this attestation had 
given rise to what it called “a partisan and 
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mean investigation which might be con- 
sidered as insulting for the members of the 
Catholic clergy”, made by an official. 

The CCCL is also of the opinion that 
medical expenses, contributions to sickness 
and accident insurance and sums paid for 
unemployment insurance should be deduc- 
ible from taxable income. 

The memorandum repeated a suggestion 
put forward last year that the Income Tax 
Act should be amended so that family 
income could be considered as_ being 
earned equally by both husband and wife, 
allowing both to produce their income tax 
return as though they were unmarried and 
to benefit by the exemptions provided for 
unmarried persons. This suggestion was 
made because, under the present system, 
the head of a family who is the only one 
earning finds himself in an inferior position 
when compared with a family where both 
husband and wife are working. 

The CCCL also requested that money 
paid by an employer or a pension fund to 
the assigns of an employee who dies before 
retirement age should be taxable under the 
Succession Duties Act and not under the 
Income Tax Act. 


The International Labour Conference 


Emphasizing the important role of the 
International Labour Office, the brief 
called on the Government to complete its 
representation at the International Confer- 
ence, so that Canada may be represented 
on all important committees. 

The CCCL also asked the Government 
to try to get the ILO to set up specialized 
commissions to study the problems of 
employees in the graphic arts industry and 
of governmental and municipal personnel. 
~ Here Mr. Picard explained that increased 
representation at ILO conferences would 

' contribute towards the training of a greater 
number of persons who could have the 
advantage of attending these international 
meetings and thus gain a better under- 
standing of the problem under consider- 
ation. 

“From the Canadian point of view,” said 
the General President, “I believe that the 
greater the number of people who can 
become familiar with problems of this 
breadth, the better it will be for the 
country; and these people will realize, by 
way of comparison, how problems come up 
and how they are discussed from one 
‘country to another.” 

Along the same lines, Mr. Picard also 
asked the Government to adopt the same 
representation policy for the UNESCO con- 
ference as for the ILO. 

He pointed out that the UNESCO con- 
ference is studying present-day problems 
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but that Canada is represented on it by 
only one observer, and the latter must be 
a Canadian representative who is already 
in Europe. 

Asserting that that would not cause any 
great expense, Mr. Picard added that better 
representation at UNESCO would enable 
Canadian representatives to come into con- 
tact with these organizations and to become 
familiar with the problems which are 
studied there on a world-wide scale. 


Processing of Natural Resources 


The industrial development of our 
country and the increase in its population, 
according to the CCCL, have in the last 
few years brought up the problem of the 
processing of our natural resources. Con- 
sidering that in the past Canada has too 
often had to deliver its raw materials to 
the export markets without processing, the 
CCCL asked the Government to do all in 
its power to have the resources of our soil 
and our sub-soil processed in our own 
country. 

“A concerted effort seems necessary at 
this time,” the brief specified, “when 
Canada is engaged in a program of mining 
operations without precedent in _ its 
history.” 


Diplomatic Representation at the Vatican 


In its brief, the CCCL once again asked 
the Government to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, stating that this 
is “the sincere desire of the vast majority 
of the Canadian people”. 

The brief stated that the growing 
prestige of Canada in the world calls for 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Holy See and our country. 

The recent appointment by the Vatican 
as Apostolie Delegate of a prelate who 
already held the rank of Nuncio would, 
according to the CCCL, be a propitious 
occasion for Canada to set up an embassy 
at the Holy See. 


Other Requests 

The CCCL brief also requested. the 
Government :— 

To grant free broadcasts for workers on 
the CBC network; 

To reduce to 65 years for men and 60 
for women the age of eligibility, without 
a means test, for the old age pension; 

To raise old age pensions from $40 to 
$50 a month; 

To increase from $1,200 to $2,400 the 
maximum annuity payable under the Goy- 
ernment Annuities Act; : 

To call July 1 “Canada Day” and to 
declare it a holiday with pay. ; 


- 


The second part of the CCCL memo- 
randum to the federal Cabinet was not 
read. It is mainly a résumé of requests 
already presented. 

The topics dealt with include’ the 
National Housing Act, the setting up of a 
permanent price inquiry commission, immi- 
gration, family allowances, the right of 
association and old age and retirement 
pensions. 

When he had finished reading the brief, 
Mr. Marchand, on behalf of the Quebec 
Central Council, submitted to the Minister 
of Labour a special request concerning the 
establishment of a branch of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service in 
Quebee City. 

“T believe that the Minister would do 
well to accept this suggestion,” said the 
CCCL General Secretary, “for when labour 
is willing to meet management, I think the 
Government should encourage it.” 

Another delegate, Armand Morin, Vice- 
president of the Federation of Printing 
Trades of Canada, spoke on behalf of the 
employees of the Government Printing 
Bureau. 

Noting that the Government had granted 
wage increases in the past, following labour 
representations, and congratulating it for 
doing so, Mr. Morin pointed out that the 
wages now being paid to employees of the 
Printing Bureau at Ottawa “are not in 
accordance with the wages paid in the 
larger cities such as Vancouver, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Toronto”. 

He expressed the wish that these govern- 
ment employees might in the near future 
draw wages equal to those paid in the 
larger cities. 


The Government's Reply 

Replying in French, Prime Minister 
St. Laurent first congratulated the CCCL 
for having presented its brief in both 
languages, thus giving a practical effect 
to its recommendations concerning 
bilingualism. 

Royal Commissions 

The Prime Minister stressed the fact that 
the CCCL had recommended a number of 
inquiries concerning certain problems. 
“Inquiries are sometimes very useful,” he 
said, “but it should not be forgotten that 
there is more than cynicism in the remark: 
‘A commission was appointed and nothing 
more was heard about it’.” 

Instead of appointing commissions, Mr. 
St. Laurent added, it is more advantageous 
to try to find the remedies which may seem 
appropriate. 

He promised, however, that the CCCL 

suggestions concerning Royal Commissions 


will be given consideration and that “some- 
thing of a practical nature” will have to 
be done. 

He assured the CCCL that there had 
not been any special pressure on the part 
of employers with regard to what might be 
done in an attempt to improve the situa- 
tion in the textile industry. 

Mr. St. Laurent pointed out that the 
CCCL brief indicates the main causes of 
difficulty in the textile industry. He 
added :— 

“Tt seemed to us, following representa- 
tions which came to us both from labour 
and from employers’ organizations, that 
our anti-dumping legislation might perhaps 
have some holes in it which should be 
examined, because I believe that you are 
well aware that the conclusions which 
inevitably follow from what you say in the 
opening pages of your brief are that we 
need to export, and if we are to export 
there must be as few obstacles as possible 
to international trade; this economic thesis 
you develop admirably well in the opening 
pages of your brief.” 

Assuring the CCCL that the Govern- 
ment is aware of all these difficulties, Mr. 
St. Laurent stated that the Government is 
taking steps with a view to diversifying 
the export trade as much as possible. 

“Tt is obvious,” he specified, “that these 
meritorious efforts have not had all the 
success anticipated, or rather I should say 
the success hoped for, for we can never 
anticipate results dependent upon causes 
over which we have no control. We can 
hope that others will see the advantages 
of more intensive international trade, as 
we ourselves see them, but we cannot count 
on anything which is beyond our control.” 

Mr. St. Laurent reminded the CCCL 
delegates that the Government has to 
reflect the wishes of the people, and that 
Government suggestions, if they are to 
succeed, must have the support of the 
majority of the population. 

“Tt is a good thing for you to point 
out all these facts in your briefs, because 
that helps to condition public opinion in 
our democracy and to prepare it for 
practical measures.” 

The Prime Minister then revealed that 
while listening to the reading of the brief 
he had thought “that it would be much 
easier for us if you people who write these 
memorandums were responsible for carrying 
out these desirable things mentioned in 
your briefs”. 

The Prime Minister emphasized the fact 
that Canada belongs to an “alliance of free 
nations”, which entails very considerable, 
very heavy expense, but that this expendi- 
ture is necessary if we are to build up 
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sufficient combined strength to discourage 
aggression. “We thought it was in the 
prime interests of all free nations to do 
this,” he said. 

“There is the explanation for whatever 
may seem inadequate to you in our 
actions.” 

Canadian Shipyards 

With regard to Mr. Payne’s remarks, the 
Prime Minister pointed out that the ship- 
yards now employ more workers than they 
did in the past, in spite of the fact that 
ship-building is more expensive in Canada. 

“As for reserving coastal trade for Cana- 
dians, in Canada, or other protective 
measures, we have nevertheless been 
reproached with the fact that we have not 
done enough to make it possible for our 
former European markets to acquire the 
dollars they need to purchase more of our 
products. It is in the shipping companies 
that part of the dollars they use to buy 
our products are accumulated, and if we 
took away from them this opportunity of 
earning dollars, the result would be that 


they would lack a certain number of dollars 


to cover the purchases they could make, 
using them to acquire some of our surplus 
products.” 

The Vatican 


Dealing with diplomatic representation at 
the Holy See, Mr. St. Laurent stated that 
there are “still a.great many people who 
would see only a religious gesture in this 
act, and whose own religious feelings would 
be offended”. 

The Prime Minister said that Canada 
will have a diplomatic representative at 
the Vaticam:some day but that when that 
time comes it will “be done as an act of 
international policy, as well 4s from the 
point of view of the international protec- 
tion of our country”. 


Canada Day 


As for the idea of changing the name 
of Confederation Day to Canada Day, 
Mr. St. Laurent said that, while a great 
many citizens would like to see this, it “is 
not essential just now and would cause a 
disturbance. 

“Tt is like the question of our flag,” he 
said. “We should have one; but it is not 
advisable to try to choose one which would 
be the occasion of controversy and dissen- 
sion among our people.” 

He added that the Government was 
trying to avoid anything which might 
prove an obstacle to the progress already 
made towards national unity in Canada. 

In closing the Prime Minister pointed 
out that the CCCL had suggested that the 
Government use discretion in its arrange- 
ments for international trade. “This is a 
recommendation we do not wish to lose 
sight of,’ he said, “not only in our 
commercial and international relations, but 
in every action which must be judged by 
the Canadian people.” 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Members of the Cabinet who received 
the CCCL delegates included, in addition 
to the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Labour: Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Min- 
ister of Transport; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General; 
Hon. Robert Winters, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister 
of Veterans Affairs; Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship: and Immigration; 
Hon. John W. Pickersgill, Secretary of 
State; and Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Resources and Development. 

Also present were A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and a number of 
Members from the province of Quebec. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


Dominion Joint Legislative Committee’s brief urges enactment at this 
session of national health insurance plan, recommends changes in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, renews request for transportation policy 


Enactment during the present. session of 
Parliament of a national health insurance 
plan was a major request in the annual 
submission’ of the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods to the federal 
Cabinet December 4. 

Because of ever-increasing costs, said the 
brief, necessary medical aid is not ayail- 
able to thousands of families in the lower 
and medium wage groups. 
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The Committee expressed “grave doubt” 
that many of the provinces are taking 
advantage of the increased medical grants 
made available to them by the federal 
Government, adding :— 


“The evident reluctance of some prow: i 4 
imme- 


cial governments t0 co-operate 
diately with your Government towards the 
desired acco : 


ggest that if -the 


is disappointing i 


required legislation enabling those prov- 
inces which are prepared to proceed to do 
so, public demand would result in national 
coverage in a short period of time.” 

In the brief the Committee also renewed 
its request of previous years for a national 
transportation policy, recommended impor- 
tant changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the Criminal Code and the 
Railway Act, asked for legislation to 
provide protection for railway employees 
displaced due to the use of diesel engines 
. on the country’s railroads, and called for 
labour representation in the Senate. 

The brief, read by J. L. D. Ives, Chair- 
man of the Committee, was submitted on 
behalf of some 140,000 railway workers in 
Canada. The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, and four members of 
the Cabinet were present at the meéting. 


Replying for his Government, the Prime 
Minister pointed out that, while the 
Committee’s requests for extended welfare 
services were desirable, the people of 
Canada would not welcome any increase 
in the present level of taxation nor a 
decrease in the amounts spent “to deter 
aggression and prevent the outbreak of 
further wars”. 


The Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 


National Health Insurance 


“We repeat our former urgent request for 
the enactment of a national health insur- 
ance plan,” the Committee declared in its 
brief after describing the findings of the 
Canadian sickness survey, commenting on 
the additional health grants to the prov- 
inces and criticizing the “evident reluc- 
tance” of some provinces to take full 
advantage of such grants. 

The co-operation the enumerators 
received in the sickness survey, the 

Committee believes, is “an indication that 
‘the vast majority of our citizens are 
hopeful the Government will enact a 
national health insurance plan during the 
present session of Parliament”. 


National Transportation Policy 

The Committee pointed out that it has 
consistently advocated the inauguration of 
a national transportation policy and a 
re-organization of the control of inter- 
provincial and international motor vehicle 
traffic. ; 

The Brotherhoods, said the brief, are in 
accord with the recommendation of the 
1951 Royal Commission on Transportation 
that until the provinces agree on a common 
policy of co-ordination, the federal Gov- 
ernment should establish a national trans- 


portation regulation system under the 
supervision of an efficient board. This is 
necessary, the brief declared, because the 
several means of transportation—railways, 
waterways, airways, highways, and pipe- 
lines—are distinct yet inter-related agencies, 
and should be so regulated as to serve not 
only individually but collectively in meet- 
ing the country’s needs. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee reiterated its previous 
contention that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund is now sufficient to meet more 
adequately the needs of the unemployed. 
It urged that: (1) the five-day waiting 
period be reduced to three days; (2) the 
maximum weekly benefit be increased by 
$3 for all groups; (3) the supplementary 
benefit period be extended by two weeks, 
from April 15 to April 30; and (4) workers 
who decline to cross another union’s picket 
lines be not disqualified for benefits. P 

The Committee also recommended that 
unemployment insurance benefits be paid 
to all workers who are unemployed due to 
illness, a request made earlier in the week 
by the Trades and Labour Congress in its 
brief to the Cabinet (see above). 


Criminal Code 


Concern was expressed over Sections 52, 
365 and 372 of Bill “O” of the Senate, 
which, the Committee felt, could be. inter- 
preted to the detriment of trade unionists. 


The Committee concurred, however, with 
the second report of the Special Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to 
study Bill “O”. The brief listed the 
recommendations of this second report and 
the Prime. Minister said the exact wording 
of the list would be compared with the 
report to discover differences, if any existed. 


At the suggestion of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ives agreed to leave the list unread 
and continued with the brief. 


The Committee suggested that in order 
to meet the need for additional hospital 
construction, the Criminal Code should be 
amended to permit lotteries under~ the 
supervision of either the federal Govern- 
ment or the provincial governments. 
Money made available in this way could 
be used to increase hospital facilities, said 
the brief. (This suggestion was also put 
forward by the TLC.) 


Railway Act 
The brief called for amendment to the 
Railway Acteto provide for statutory side 
clearances applicable to all railway lines 
and tracks, regardless of when they were 
built. - ' 
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In order to safeguard the lives of 
employees involved in the movement of 
cars and trains, the amendment should 
provide a safe side clearance appropriate 
to the use of equipment of present dimen- 
sions, the brief stated. 

The Committee again this year drew 
attention to the steadily-increasing number 
of accidents at level: crossings. Increased 
highway traffic, the size of trailer trucks, 
and the speeding up of railway trains are 
factors contributing to the hazard at rail- 
way crossings, said the brief. The large 
number of deaths and injuries to drivers, 
train passengers and crew members must 
bring home to every individual, said the 
Committee, the realization that something 
must be done to halt “this unnecessary 
loss of life and property”. 

The only practical solution of the cross- 
ing accident problem, said the Committee, 
_is the elimination of all level crossings 
and the construction of either over-passes 
or under-passes on all highways. As an 
immediate solution, all level crossings 
should be protected by either manual or 
automatic signals. 


The Committee pointed out that the 
cost of grade separation has increased in 
proportion to the cost of construction and 
requested that the annual grant to the 
Grade Crossing Fund be increased to 
$2,000,000. The Committee was pleased to 
note that the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners has begun its investigation of the 
railway-highway crossing problem. 


Diesel Power 


The Committee requested that the Gov- 
ernment enact legislation that will provide 
protection to employees who are displaced 
or reduced because of the substitution of 
diesel power for steam. This legislation, 
said the brief, should be comparable in 
principle to that specified in the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacifie Act. 


Technological changes are recognized as 
progressive and necessary in the economic 
life of any country, said the brief, but 
these can affect many persons seriously and 
adversely unless made with reasonable and 
equitable consideration of the human 
element involved. Severe hardships in loss 
of earnings and even homes is suffered by 
railroad employees when such changes are 
applied to the railroad industry without 
due consideration and gradual adaption, 
said the Committee. 


To a considerable extent the gain and 
advantage enjoyed by the railway is 
through the burden and sacrifice suffered 
by the displaced employee, said the 
Committee, adding: “We believe and 
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contend that under these conditions the 
advantages, as well as the burden, should 
be shared by both the railway and the 
employee.” 


Labour Representation on Public Bodies 


Appreciation was expressed by the 
Committee for the measure of labour 
representation given on public bodies, 


boards and commissions. Pointing out that 
representatives of recognized labour organ- 
izations have wide experience in public 
relations with all groups of citizens and 
are familiar with the views and needs of 
workers, the Committee urged that the 
present policy in this matter be extended. 

A specific recommendation was that 
labour be given consideration when 
vacancies in the Senate are being filled, 
since no official representative of labour 
has been a’ member of that body since 
1933. 


Social Security 


The Committee requested that the 
present old age pension allowance of $40 
per month be increased to at least $50 
per month. It asked that the Old Age 
Security legislation be changed to provide 
pensions to all persons over 65 years of 
age without a means test, and to all 
women between the ages of 60 and 65 with 
a means test. 

Pointing out that the scale of benefits 
under the Family Allowance Act was last 
revised in 1949, and that living costs have 
risen since then, the Committee asked that 
monthly benefits be increased by $2. 


Income Taxes 


Assurance of a reasonable standard of 
living should be the governing factor in 
determining statutory income tax exemp- 
tions, the Committee declared. 

Recalling that the cost of living has 
increased during the past several years, the 
brief requested that statutory exemptions 
be increased to $1,500 for single taxpayers, 
$3,000 for taxpayers with dependents, and 
$500 for each dependent not eligible for 
family allowances. 

The Committee requested that a tax- 
payer be permitted to deduct from his 
taxable income amounts disbursed by him 
for meals and lodgings while employed by 
direction of a railway company away from 
his place of residence in the capacity of 
engineer, fireman, conductor, trainman or 
yardman. 


The Committee also requested that the 
Income Tax Act be amended to provide 
that where a married person supports his 
spouse during a taxation year and the 
spouse has an income for the year exceed- 


ing $500 but not exceeding $1,000, the 
allowable deduction of $2,000 be reduced 
by the amount which the spouse’s income 
exceeds $500. 

Other requests of the Committee with 
regard to income taxes were that the term 
“dependent” include those who are taking 
vocational training courses, and that all 
medical and dental expenses be deductible 
in computing income taxes. 


Housing 


Government-supplied mortgage money at 
a low rate of interest was proposed by the 
Committee as the answer to the present 
housing shortage. 

The brief stressed that under the 
National Housing Act no assistance is 
given to the wage-earner whose annual 
income is $3,000 or less and that such 
wage-earners constitute the majority of 
Canadian citizens. That the National 
Housing Act as now designed benefits only 
a small portion of Canadian citizens, 
namely those whose annual earnings are 
$3,600 and over, is the prime factor in the 
failure of the Act to alleviate the housing 
shortage, said the brief. 


Proposals now before the federal Parlia-* 


ment designed to increase the supply of 
mortgage money will not help the housing 
situation, declared the Committee, because 
these proposals include an increase in the 
interest rate and an increase in the cost 
of insuring the mortgage. These two 
factors will make it necessary for a house- 
builder to be earning a higher annual wage 
in order to qualify than is now the case. 

The Committee suggested that the pro- 
posed legislation should lower the rate of 
government interest to 34 per cent for 
those private citizens only who earn $3,000 
per year or less. ‘The legislation should 
also provide that in the case of resale, the 
house must be sold to a person earning 
$3,000 per year or less, that the vendor 
make no profit on the sale, and that resale 
take place only for reasons of transfer, 
increase in size of family, or increase in 
earnings. 

Legislation to provide that railway 
employees be accorded assistance similar to 
that given to workers in defence indus- 
tries was also requested in the brief. 

The Committee expressed alarm at 
reports it had heard that the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation was to 
be discontinued. 


Immigration 
While concurring in the Government’s 
announced policy of selective immigration, 


- the Committee said more regard should 


be given to the national problem of 


seasonal unemployment. More emphasis 
should be placed on the desirability of 
regulating the number and time of arrival 
of immigrants to periods of the year offer- 
ing the best employment opportunities, said 
the Committee. 

It offered its support to the program of 
holding citizenship classes providing home 
study courses with facilities for learning 
English and French, and vocational train- 
ing classes. 


Other Recommendations 


Noting that the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act provides that 
a conciliation board shall make its report 


_ to the Minister of Labour within 14 days 


of its appointment, and that the Act 
permits the parties to the dispute or the 
Minister to grant additional time, the 
Committee requested that the Act be 
amended to limit the extension to 60 days 
at the most. 


On many occasions the 14-day period 
has been extended to a period which the 
trade unions believed was unjustified, said 
the brief. 


The Committee said it was still hoping 
for assurance that steps will be taken to 
eliminate or at least alleviate the undesir- 
able and dangerous conditions surrounding 
the transportation of explosives and inflam- 
mable liquids on the highways of Canada. 


It recommended that the Explosives Act 
be revised to conform more closely to the 
regulations of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners governing the transportation 
of such commodities. 

Support of the Brotherhoods for public 
ownership and government control of radio 
sound broadcasting and television under 
the trusteeship-of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation remains “steadfast and 
unchanged,” said the brief. 


The Government was commended for 
the financial assistance made available to 
Canadian universities; the Committee 
recommended that financial assistance for 
education be continued under agreements 
with the provinces. 


The Government's Reply 

Replying for the Government, the Prime 
Minister said it would be desirable to adopt 
all the recommendations in the brief 
regarding welfare services. However, he 
had the impression, he said, that the 
people of Canada would not welcome any 
increase in the present levels of taxation, 
nor would they want the Government to 
cut down the expenditures it was incurring 
as its share of the effort of the allied 
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nations to build up their strength, deter 
aggression and prevent the outbreak of 
further wars. 

Mr. St. Laurent pointed out that almost 
half of all that is raised in taxation, about 
two billion dollars a year, is devoted to 
building up and maintaining Canada’s part 
in this international joint military under- 
taking. 

The implementation of all the welfare 
services recommended in the brief, said the 
Prime Minister, would require an expendi- 
ture of a billion dollars. A national 
scheme of health insurance would cost not 
less than $600 million. Improvements or 
modifications in the old age security 
scheme, with the increase in the old age 
pensions, would 
million; and the lowering of the ages to 
60 and 65 would amount to very much 
more than $100 million. 

“These things have to be looked at in 
the light of what we can do,” said Mr. 
St. Laurent, adding that “there are some 
soft spots in our economy, but generally 
the economy is pretty buoyant; and during 
these periods I think the country has to 
carry on and pay as it goes; and we have 
to be careful, we have to be prudent in 
what we can undertake and expect to be 
ab'e to carry out.” 

The question of a national transporta- 
tion policy is now under advisement by 
the Privy Council in London, said the 
Prime Minister. An appeal has been heard 
and the decision will be handed down at 
an early date. This decision, he said, will 
be given careful consideration. 

The Prime Minister assured the Com- 
mittee that its representations with regard 
to the amendments to both the Criminal 
Code and the Railway Act will receive 
consideration. He said the Committee’s 
recommendations as to what attitude it 
would like the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners to adopt in dealing with appli- 
cations coming before it will be brought 
to their attention. 


The special committee appointed to 
study Bill “O” was much impressed with 
the representations made to it, said Mr. 
St. Laurent. He said it will try again this 
year “to do the sort of thing that will 

y not make crimes out of things that should 
not be crimes”. 


The Prime Minister regarded as 
“moderate” the Committee’s statement 
about the dieselization of the Canadian 


railways. 
“No one wants to prevent progress,” he 
las said, “but no one wants things to be done 


in such a way as to bring about chaotic 
conditions or hardship or anything of that 
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amount to almost $100 — 


. membership. 


kind. We know that any of these changes 
that are extensive have to be made with 
care, to avoid creating serious embarrass- 
ment to substantial numbers of peop!e.” 

Answering to that part of the brief which 
advocated greater labour representation on 
public bodies, the Prime Minister hinted 
at a new plan for filling vacancies in the 
Senate. He said the Government was 
studying very closely methods of filling the 
12 vacancies now existing in that body. 

“T think most people in Canada feel that 
is a good thing to have this second 
chamber in our parliamentary institution. 
Some do not. Some would like to see the 
Senate done away with entirely; but 
because we feel that most people want to 
see it maintained as one of our parlia- 
mentary institutions, I think we have to 
be very careful to avoid anything that 
would affect its prestige with the public, 
and that we should at this time endeavour 
to do things that will strengthen its 
prestige with the public.” 

Mr. St. Laurent said he did not think 
it would harm the Senate if it had a repre- 
sentative of organized labour in its 


“T am not making any promises or any 
commitment, but it is from that angle that 
the problem of these vacancies in the 
Senate is being considered, with the general 
objective of doing something that will 
strengthen the feeling throughout ~ the 
country that the Senate is a good thing 
to have.” 


With regard to housing, the Prime Min- 
ister said he was surprised to hear the 
statement that the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation was to be discon- 
tinued. He said he had never heard any 
such report, and assured the Committee 
that they had no immediate occasion to 
worry about it. 


On the subject of immigration, Mr. 
St. Laurent said the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration kept in very close 
contact with the Department of Labour to © 
adjust the number of immigrants to suit 
seasonal employment in Canada. 


In conclusion the Prime Minister said:— _ 


“We are going to continue to try to 
appreciate what the publie of Canada feel 
should be done, and we are going to do our © 
best to carry on and keep in good operating 
condition these democratic institutions for aS” 
which this NATO arra gement has really — 
been formed, and to which our annual a -e: 
contribution is just : half of .all we © a! 
can raise in taxation country at the > 

will not, palais er 


P, 


present time 
have to be 


Cabinet Members Present 


Members of the Government who 
received the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods were: the Prime Minister; 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister 
of Justice; and Hon. Ralph Campney, 
Solicitor General and Associate Minister of 
National Defence. 


11"Farm Labour Conference 


Movements of farm workers under farm labour program were success- 
fully carried out again in 1953, delegates to federal-provincial meeting 
agree. Joint agreements should be continued this year, they decide 


Again, in 1953, movements of farm 
workers under the farm labour program 
were successfully carried out. Crops, on 
the whole, were good and no _ serious 
labour shortages were reported, according 
to delegates to the 11th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour conference at Ottawa, 
November 25-26. 

The delegates, generally, expressed satis- 
faction with the joint agreements between 
the federal and provincial governments 
under which seasonal and other farm 
labour requirements are met, and agreed 
that the arrangement should be continued 
in 1954. Both the Federal Minister of 
Labour and the Deputy Minister indicated 
the Government’s willingness to enter into 
agreements for another year. 


During the two-day conference various 
plans were discussed for making the best 
use of the existing supply of farm workers, 
including the suggestion that everything 
possible be done to encourage farmers’ sons 
to remain on the’farms. This, however, it 


‘was agreed, is a long-term project and that 


the only immediate answer for 1954 require- 
ments is a continuation of the immigration 
policy of channelling workers into agricul- 
ture. In this connection, the importance of 
careful selection of prospective immigrants 
was emphasized, to ensure that they have 
had farm experience and are prepared to 
remain in agricultural work for at least the 
term of their contract. 

The conference also generally agreed that 
increased mechanization is the farmers’ 
most effective method of reducing farm 
labour needs. ) 

W. W. Dawson, Director, Special Ser- 
vices Branch, Federal’ Department of 
Labour, and chairman of the meeting, told 
the delegates that Canada’s farm labour 


force has decreased by approximately 
half-a-million since the beginning of the 
Second World War, yet farm production is 
much higher because of mechanization and 
more efficient methods of farming. 

The conference was attended by directors 
of farm labour and other officials from the 
nine provinces participating in the farm 
labour program. Others attending included 
officials of regional offices of the National 
Employment Service, federal and provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Departmént 
of Labour, the Canadian office of the 
International Labour Organization; repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, the United States Department 
of Labor, Canadian National Railways and 
of several embassies in Ottawa; and Prof. 
S. H. Lane, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Ontario Agricultural College. 

Items on the agenda included reports of 
provincial directors of farm labour and 
regional employment officials on the past 
year’s activities, manpower outlook for 
1954, working and living conditions on 
farms, and the immigration program. 


Address of Minister of Labour 

In welcoming the delegates to the con- 
ference, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg referred 
to the smooth co-operation between the 
various governments participating in the 
farm labour program. It is, he said, an 
accomplishment when nine provincial goy- 
ernments, the Federal Government and the 
United States Government can work 
together in a program to ensure an 
adequate supply of farm labour by move- 
ments at peak seasons between provinces 
and between countries “without clashing 
of gears”. 4 adeeea = 
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These meetings and the time given to 
them, he said, are well worth while. Each 
year the situation changes and it is 
necessary to plan each year in advance. 

There will be in Canada a continuing 
need for movements of agricultural labour, 
the Minister stated, and the Department 
of Labour will be only too glad to 
co-operate as it has done in the past. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 

In seconding the Minister’s welcome, 
Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: “We look forward each year 
to this gathering of federal and provincial 
officials, engaged in what is now generally 
recognized as one of our most successful 
ventures in federal-provincial operations. 

“As the Minister has intimated, provision 
has been made in the Departmental esti- 
mates for submission to the Cabinet for 
continuation of the federal-provincial farm 
labour program in the coming year, if it 
is the recommendation of the conference 
that the agreements should be renewed.” 

The Deputy Minister said that the 
movement of farm workers had become 
organized on a regular basis and that 
perhaps more attention should be given to 
long-term problems. 


International Movements 

David W. Fessenden, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
brought greetings from the United States. 
Farm labour problems in Canada, he 
pointed out, closely parallel those in the 
United States. While some anxious 
moments were experienced in his country 
during the summer, they had a successful 
season. Shortages of farm labour in both 
countries, he felt, had been eased by the 
movements of agricultural workers back 
and forth across the international border. 

A great deal of attention has been given 
to the problem of keeping workers. on the 
job, he said, but no answer has yet been 
found, 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 

R. A. Stewart, a director of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture and a 
farmer, said farmers must re-assess their 
whole operations with an eye to more 
efficient production. There is a trend 
developing, he said, for farmers to work 
more closely together. Mr, Stewart urged 
that everything possible be done to improve 
the quality of workers recruited and that 
some action be taken to bring about 
greater continuity of employment on farms. 
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Provincial Minister of Agriculture 

Hon. C. C. Baker, Minister of Agricul- 
ture for Prince Edward Island, attended 
the opening session. It is becoming more 
difficult each year, he said, to retain 
helpers on the farm because of the long 
hours inyolved and the fact that the 
remuneration is not always as high as 
that paid to workers in urban areas. 

Prince Edward Island, he stated, had 
been assisted when the need had arisen 
by movements of workers from other prov- 
inces, and in most instances the movements 
proved satisfactory. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 


Prince Edward Island—With the excep- 
tion of harvest help, requirements for 
seasonal labour were much the same as in 
previous years, and were filled within 
seasonable time. 

Greater potato acreage increased the 
need for potato pickers; helpers were 
moved into the province from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. The weather was not 
as favourable for digging as in the previous 
year and work was spread over a longer 
period. 

About 60 German nationals were again 
placed on farms under the assisted passage 
plan. With some exceptions, they proved 
reasonably satisfactory. There were a few 
“misfits”, it was reported, who apparently 
had had no farm experience before coming 
to Canada. Complaints of non-fulfilment 
of contract were received. Many of these 
German immigrants, it was stated, did not 
feel they had any responsibility to remain 
with the farmer with whom they were 
placed, or even on farm work, and a farmer 
would often find that the man had left 
during the night, taking all his belongings 
with him. While the men remained in the 
province they filled a useful réle but at 
the time of reporting fewer than 25 of the 
number placed had stayed. 

Because of the recession in prices of 
farm products, particularly potatoes and 
beef, it was not anticipated that many 
farmers would be looking for help in the 
winter months. 


Nova Scotia—Farm labour demands were 
not as high in 1953. This resulted from 
a number of causes—increased unemploy- 
ment in the mining towns, falling prices 
and weak demand for dairy products, a 
small apple crop as a result of gale damage 
and depressed prices for potatoes. 

As far as could be ascertained, 109 Dutch 
families, comprising 446 individuals, and 94 
single Dutch immigrants, making a total 
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of 540, arrived in Nova Scotia during the 
year. The majority of these, it is believed, 
are still in the province. 

German immigrants brought into the 
province under the assisted passage plan 
numbered 45. Of this number, 20 were 
still with their original employers at the 
time of reporting and 12 had been moved 
to other farms. The 1953 group, on the 
whole, was reported to be less satisfactory 
than the 1952 group. Some had had no 
farm background at all and many refused 
to admit any obligation to remain at farm 
employment once the passage loan was 
repaid. 

The need for great care in selection was 
emphasized. It was suggested that it 
should be impressed upon the prospective 
farm immigrant that unless he is pre- 
pared to remain 12 months at farm work 
he will not be admitted to Canada, and 
that permanent landing cards should be 
conditional on fulfilment of this under- 
taking. 

During the year, 19 immigrant settlers 
became permanently established in the 
province and were granted loans by the 
Land Settlement Board for the purchase 
of farms to the amount of $69,000, or an 
average of $3,600. 

Although the service rendered to the 
farmers of Nova Scotia under the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreement was not 
as important as in previous years, it was 
considered to have been well worthwhile 
and that it warranted renewal of the agree- 
ment for 1954. 


New Brunswick—The farm labour 
problem, rather than showing signs of 
diminishing, is settling into a chronic con- 
dition, it was reported. Farmers, both 
large and small operators, face the same 
problem of decreased returns for their 
products and labour’s preference for work 
outside agriculture. 

In spite of handicaps, New Brunswick 
farmers produced abundant crops in 1953 
but their financial position is the poorest 
for some time. 

Reduction in woods operations and a 
poor fishing season released some workers 
for agriculture but at a price which farmers 
found difficut to pay. 

Forty German immigrants were placed 
throughout the province and 52 families, 
31 couples and 41 single men from The 
-Netherlands. Early in November, it was 
reported that only 19 of the German immi- 
grants had remained and that of the Dutch 
movement, eight families, six couples and 
ten single men had left the province. 

Movements of workers to points out- 
side the province included potato and bean 


pickers to Maine, haymakers to Ontario 
and potato pickers to Prince Edward 
Island. 


Quebec—Farm labour requirements were 
slightly less than in preceding years 
because of the smaller crops caused by 
the dry summer and continually expand- 
ing mechanization. Farmers were unable 
to obtain workers in sufficient numbers 
locally and had again to rely on immi- 
grant labour. 

Under the assisted passage plan, 12 
groups of immigrants, mainly of German 
origin, totalling 200 men, entered the prov- 
ince between April 22 and July 13. 
Disappointment was experienced with some 
of the workers in the earlier groups; a 
number, it was stated, turned out to be 
craftsmen in trades bearing no relation to 
agriculture. The last group, however, com- 
prising 37, proved more efficient and at 
October 1 there were 29 of this group still 
in farm employment. While there were 
complaints of instability in a number of 
instances, farmers reported an improvement 
over the previous year in this respect. 

Sugar beet requirements were less 
because of the smaller acreage sown to 
beets and use of mechanical aids. Also, 
delay in operations in May, caused by 
rainy weather, permitted transfer of 
thinners from one farm to another. 

Twenty-five young workers were sent to 
Ontario to help with the harvesting. More 
than 200 boys and girls had expressed a 
desire to go but helpers were required 
before the schools closed for the summer 
vacation. ; 

A movement of harvesters to the Prairies 
was successfully handled. 

Again in 1953, there was an exchange 
of labour between Canada and the United 
States. Workers from Quebec crossed the 
border to help with apple picking and other 
harvesting in New York State and tobacco 
curers came into the province from the 
southern states. 


Ontario—The year 1953 was an active 
one for farm labour placements with many 
more workers being placed than in the 
previous year. 

Wet weather in the spring caused seeding 
to be late; haying was also delayed. 
Heavy crops, however, resulted and labour 
demands for the harvesting were higher 
than in the previous year. There was a 
keen demand for labour by construction 
and urban interests and the trend of 
workers away from agriculture continued 
at the rate of more than a thousand a 
month. Discontinuance of the camp 
program’ was also a factor in the increased 
demand for farm labour. 
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As the outlook a year ago was obscure, 
only 500 single German workers were 
requested but as the season progressed this 
number was stepped up and by the end of 
the season a total of 2,050 was reached. 
The number would not have been so high 
if all those who had been placed on farms 
had remained. In addition, 155 couples and 
75 families were received. 

Those German immigrants who remained 
where placed generally were found suitable 
and to be good workers. There were some 
complaints of non-fulfilment of contract: 
it was estimated that between 30 and 40 
per cent defaulted. This caused disappoint- 
ment to farmers and proved to be the most 
frustrating factor in the year’s operations. 

Fewer Dutch immigrants were placed in 
1953. Other agencies, such as the major 
railways, placed substantial numbers, as 
usual. 

The number of workers brought in from 
other provinces was higher than in 1952 
but there were not enough to meet 
demands. The number of tobacco curers 
from the United States was also higher 
and the plan worked out satisfactorily. 

As in 1952, there was a substantial move- 
ment of Ontario young farmers and other 
workers to the West. A large number of 
these went independently, at their own 
expense. 

Because of the steady decline in the 
number of young people offering for camp 
service and the falling-off in demand for 
this type of worker, the program was 
discontinued. As this decision caused 
anxiety in some areas it was agreed that 
assistance would be given in recruiting 
workers and with transportation. Four of 
the 20 camps which had been operating 
in 1952 took advantage of this offer and 
some 120 high school students were 
recruited. 


The plan for assisting fruit and vege- 
table growers in the Toronto area by 
“day-by-day” workers which had been 
carried out successfully by the Farm 
Labour service was. assumed by the 
National Employment Service, with the 
West Toronto office as headquarters. A 
similar service but on a smaller scale was 
operated at Hamilton and St. Catharines. 

The program of acquainting farmers of 
the protection offered at reasonable cost 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion legislation was continued. Five 
thousand pamphlets entitled Workmen’s 
Compensation and the Farmer were dis- 
tributed and a reprint of 15,000 more 
copies was necessary. 

A circular, How to Keep Your Farm 
Help, based on a farm labour survey con- 
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ducted by the Department of Agricultural 
Economies, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, was also distributed. 


Manitoba—The farm labour situation was 
generally satisfactory. Workers obtained 
locally were able to meet the early spring 
demand and these were reinforced later by 
arrival of immigrants. Requirements for har- 
vesters from eastern Canada were originally 
set at 500 but the arrival of workers prior 
to tariff dates, the availability of workers 
from flooded areas and the usual number 
of those who habitually work for two or 
three weeks in harvest time enabled com- 
pletion of operations without recourse to 
substantial numbers of Prairie farm workers. 

Requests from Ontario for assistance with 
the early harvest met with disappointing 
response and it seems evident that as long 
as the keen demand for labour exists 
during the summer months in local industry 
it will be difficult to recruit help in satis- 
factory numbers for movement East. 


Unsettled conditions in the pulp and 
paper industry have resulted in reduced 
demand for woods labour and, although 
the general industrial demand is holding, 
colder weather may result in a surplus 
labour supply during the winter months. 

The drift of agricultural workers into 
industrial employment continued. 


Saskatchewan—Crop returns were again 
satisfactory in 1953. While total produc- 
tion did not reach the 1952 figure, it was 
well above average. Harvesting operations, 
for the most part, were uninterrupted by 
unfavourable weather and most were com- 
pleted by October 15. Three factors were 
instrumental in the expeditious harvesting— 
favourable weather, mechanization and an 
adequate supply of labour. Both farmers 
and workers, generally, were satisfied. 


A few workers were reported to be 
unsatisfactory for such reasons as: no 
previous farm experience, inability to 
operate tractors and trucks, non-possession 
of motor vehicle driver’s licence or inability 
to speak English. 

The voluntary movement of harvest 
workers is increasing each year and farm 
placements were lower in 1953. Increasing 
mechanization of farms is also reducing the 
urgent demand for hired help. 


Workers were again brought in from 
Ontario and Quebee and,.in general, the 
type of worker despatched was good and 


few complaints were received from either | 


employers or workers. 

German nationals brought in under the 
assisted passage plan began arriving at the 
end of March, about six weeks earlier 
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than in past years. There were complaints 
in a number of cases of non-fulfilment of 
contract and lack of farming experience 
but favourable reports were received from 
many sources and it is felt that those who 
have remained in agricultural work are 
making a worthwhile contribution. 

Permits for the entry of American custom 
combine operators were again issued. 

Workers were again recruited, almost 
exclusively from the Indian population, for 
thinning and weeding operations in the 
Montana sugar beet fields. For the first 
time, no Indians were recruited for digging 
and lifting as the sugar beet companies 
have introduced mechanical pickers to 
handle this operation. 

A movement of berry pickers to British 
Columbia took place. 

Late seeding operations in the province, 
coupled with favourable job opportunities 
in construction and _ other industries, 
resulted in low recruitment of workers for 
haying and _ harvesting operations in 
Ontario. 


Alberta—Farm labour requirements were 
much the same as in the past two or three 
years. Supply also showed little change 
and, while more labourers could have been 
placed, there was not at any time an acute 
shortage. 

Fewer workers were received from the 
Prairies but their suitability was good and 
harvesting was finished in good time, 
several workers being returned to the East 
before the beginning date for the return 
movement. 

The movement of custom combines 
from the United States seems to be 
increasing slightly each year. Operators 
admitted to Alberta reported a favourable 
season. 

An estimated total of 1,700 immigrants 
arrived in the sugar beet area primarily 
for work in beet fields, slightly over- 
supplying requirements. Mechanization 
continues to add to the problems of labour 
administration as the development of seed- 
ing and harvesting machinery is proceeding 
more rapidly than the development of 
machines for working the beets in mid- 
season. This tends to take topping and 
lifting, the most profitable part of the 
season’s work, away from the workers. 


Applications for single German immi- 
grant workers were fewer in 1953. Unless 
there can be some assurance of improve- 
ment in the results of this farm labour 
movement. Alberta officials are doubtful 
about continuing participation in the 
program. i 

Expansion and development in the 
industrial field throughout the province, 
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particularly in the Edmonton district, make 
recruitment of workers to be sent out of 
the province difficult. Wages paid in 
Ontario to these workers are low compared 
to what they can earn in any free time 


from their usual farm employment in 
Alberta. Some workers were sent to 
Ontario. 
A number of women and girls were 
recruited 


for berry picking in British 
Columbia. . 

British Columbia—Labour requirements 
were satisfactorily met during the season. 
Early surveys in the Fraser Valley indi- 
cated a local shortage of pickers and a 
lack of interest by potential workers from 
Vancouver and New Westminster. Orders 
were placed for 400 workers from the 
Prairies but the response was slow. How- 
ever, the weather played an important 
part in making it possible to handle all 
requests for labour reasonably satisfactorily. 

Farmers showed little interest in apply- 
ing for immigrant labour. 

Arrangements were made whereby several 
hundred students were relayed to farmers 
and worked under close supervision each 
day. In addition, generous assistance was 
received from Air Force cadets at the 
Abbotsford airport, whose services were 
made available by the Commanding Officer 
each evening for several days. 

More help was available through the 
Okanagan Valley than has been for the 
past 13 years. Itinerant labour arrived 
from points as far east as Prince Edward 
Island. With the greater number of 
workers available, combined with a smaller 
apple crop and favourable weather, no 
difficulty was experienced at any point 
during the various peak periods. 

Little difficulty was experienced at any 
time in providing casual labour for farm 
and ranch operations. There is still a 
shortage of first-class dairymen but gener- 
ally the situation was easier than in 
previous years. 


Manpower Outlook for 1954 

W. R. Dymond, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labotr, reviewing 
the general economic situation, said that 
since the beginning of the Korean War 
the number of persons employed in Canada 
has increased 172,000 in the first year and 
125,000 in each of the succeeding two years. 
During this period, the farm labour force 
declined by about 169,000. 


The increased demand for non-agricul- 
tural labour in the last three years, stated 
Mr. Dymond, was met in three ways, from 
agriculture, from the unemployed and the — 
increased population of working age, and 
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from immigration. He oulined the labour 
situation in each of the various regions, 
indicating that the labour market gener- 
ally is fairly well balanced. 

Mr. Dymond gave a number of reasons 
why employment expansion in non-farm 
industries is not expected to be as high in 
1954 as in 1953. A very moderate decline 
is foreseen in defence employment and some 
adjustments, largely confined to industries 
where domestic and foreign markets are 
weak or where there is strong import com- 
petition, will probably take place. How- 
ever, it is unlikely, Mr. Dymond thought, 
that consumer purchasing power will 
diminish. 

W. K. Rutherford, Director, Employ- 
ment Service, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, speaking briefly on the 
employment outlook for 1954, thought there 
_ is a tendency on the part of many to 
over-accentuate developments in employ- 
ment trends. The present talk of a 
recession is over-emphasized, he said. 
While expansion of Canada’s economy may 
pe at a somewhat lower rate, it is still a 

uoyant economy and there are indica- 
tions that it will continue so for some 
time. Bearing this in mind and taking a 
realistic view of the various probable 
factors, indications are that the farm 
labour situation will be easier, Mr. Ruther- 
ford stated. The need, however, for 
forward planning is just as great, he 
stressed. 

Mr. Rutherford was followed by J. A. 
Carroll, Chairman, Ontario  Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committee, who 
discussed the probable farm labour situa- 
tion in 1954, as he sees it. 

Mr. Carroll was of the opinion that 
agricultural production in 1954 will approxi- 
mate that of 1953 and plans should, there- 
fore, be made to provide a farm labour 
supply near the 1953 level. 


Working and Living Conditions on Farms 


A report on the findings of a farm 


labour survey, conducted in Southern 
Ontario in the summer of 1952 to deter- 
mine how best to meet the problem of 


acquiring and keeping adequate farm 
labour, was presented to the conference 
by Prof. S. H. Lane, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph. 

George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, commented that he 
would like to see similar surveys carried 
out in other provinces and suggested that 
this might be done on an expense-sharing 
basis under the Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Agreements. The chairman thought 
a letter might be prepared to send to the 
different provincial authorities asking for 
their opinion on this suggestion. 

Mr. Dymond called attention to a 
pamphlet recently published by the Depart- 
ment, The Farmer’s Son. Other pamphlets, 
he stated, are in course of preparation on 
farm safety and workmen’s compensation. 
Announcement was made also of a bulletin 
being prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture on leasing and rental arrange- 
ments and transfers of properties. 


Immigration Program 

There was considerable discussion on the 
program under which immigrant farm 
workers are brought to Canada for agri- 
cultural employment. A number of dele- 
gates reported that a fairly high percentage 
of immigrant farm workers do not honour 
their undertaking to remain in farm 
employment for one year. The importance 
of selection was also stressed by some of 
those present. 

While it was not possible for the dele- 
gates to indicate the number of immigrant 
farm workers that will be needed in 1954, 
it was generally felt that workers will be 
required in the same numbers as in 1953. 

Taking part in the discussion were Laval 
Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, and C. E. S. Smith, 
Director of Immigration. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 

The delegates reported that their prov- 
inces would probably enter into farm 
labour agreements for another year if the 
program were continued. 


Ontario Government Vacating Rent Control Field = 


Rent controls in Ontario will not be handled by the provincial Government after 
March 2, it was announced recently by Premier Leslie Frost. 

The Premier said that about 80 per cent of the province has already been decontrolled 
and that legislation passed in 1953 provides broad powers for any municipality that wishes 


to institute its own controls. 


The services of an advisory committee composed of three members of the Ontario 


Rentals Administration will be available to an 


Premier Frost said. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 


during Third Quarter of 1953 


30 more fatalities recorded in third quarter than in second quarter; 
total for quarter was 358. Construction industry reported 70 deaths 


There were 3587 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1953, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 30 fatalities over the previous 
quarter, in which 328 were recorded, includ- 
ing 11 in a supplementary list. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 70, was recorded in 
the construction industry. Of these, 31 
were in buildings and structures, 21 in 
miscellaneous construction and 18 in high- 
way and bridge construction. In the 
previous three months 46 fatalities were 
listed in this industry, including 19 in 
buildings and structures, 18 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 11 in highway and 
bridge construction. 

There were 52 industrial fatalities in the 
transportation industry during the quarter 
under review, of which 17 occurred in steam 
railways, 15 in local and highway trans- 
portation and 10 in water transportation. 
In the previous three-month period 44 
deaths were recorded, including 14 in steam 
railways, 13 in water transportation and 
seven in air transportation. 

Forty-seven persons died as a result of 
accidents in the mining industry during 
the third quarter of 1953. Of these, 26 
were in metalliferous mining, 12 in non- 
metallic mining and nine in coal mining. 
During the previous three months 47 fatali- 
ties were listed, of which 30 were in 
metalliferous mining, 10 in non-metallic 
mining and seven in coal mining. 

In manufacturing there were 45 indus- 
trial deaths during the quarter under 
review, 14 occurring in the iron and steel 
group and 12 in the wood products indus- 
try. In the preceding three months 58 
deaths were recorded, including 21 in the 
wood products industry and eight in both 
the paper and transportation equipment 
industries. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

+The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the third quarter of 1953 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in 
the quarterly articles is recorded in supple- 
mentary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include de aths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


There were 44 fatalities in the agricul- 
tural industry as compared with 17 dnd 
35 in the first and second quarters respec- 


tively. In the third quarter last year, 30 
accidental deaths were recorded’ in 
agriculture. 


There were 37 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the third quarter of 1953 
as compared with 42 in the preceding 
three months. 

In the service industry 24 fatalities were 
recorded, three more than the 21 listed in 
the previous three months. This compared 
with 33 in the corresponding period in 1952. 


An analysis of the causes of the 358 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 102 (28 per cent) of the victims 
had been “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles or other objects”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by automobiles and trucks (13), 
objects falling or flying in mines or quarries 
(11), falling trees and limbs (11), tractors 
loadmobiles, ete. (10), and materials fall- 
ing from stockpiles and loads (10). 
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“Collisions, derailments, wrecks, ete.” were 
responsible for 79, or 22 per cent of the 
total deaths during the period. These 
include 36 fatalities involving automobiles 
or trucks and 18 involving tractors, load- 
mobiles, etc. In the classification “falls 
and slips” 67 deaths were recorded. Of 
these, 59 were caused by falls to different 
levels. 


By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was recorded in 
Ontario, where there were 112. Quebec and 
British Columbia each had 69 deaths. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 130 fatalities in July, and 114 in both 
August and September. 


15th Constitutional Convention of 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Outright repeal of Taft-Hartley Act requested, CIO-AFL no-raiding 
pact approved, guaranteed annual wage fixed as next bargaining goal, 


intensified organizing drive authorized. 


Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
was requested in a resolution adopted at 
the 15th constitutional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 16 to 20. The 
convention also approved a no-raiding pact 
with the American Federation of Labour, 
set the guaranteed annual wage as its next 
bargaining goal, and authorized an intensi- 
fied organizing drive. 

The 700 delegates, representing more 
than 4,500,000 industrial workers in the 
United States and Canada, were addressed 
by CIO President Walter Reuther; James P. 
Mitchell, newly-appointed US. Secretary of 
Labour; and John Foster Dulles, US. 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Reuther and the entire CIO execu- 
tive were returned to office for another 
year. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, spoke 
at the convention and mentioned some of 
the aims of organized labour in Canada. 

The convention disregarded a plea by 
US. Labour Secretary Mitchell that there 
be no further talk of repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In a unanimous vote the 
delegates renewed the six-year old demand 
of the CIO that the law be repealed and 
replaced with a statute modelled on the 
old Wagner Act. 

Speaking before the vote, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, the CIO’s general counsel, said 
he did not believe any proposed amend- 
ments to the Act would be passed by the 
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United States Congress. He said the CIO 
wanted a fair labour law, but emphasized 
that this did not mean a neutral labour 
law. 

“Very frankly” said Mr. Goldberg, “we 
do not want a neutral law. You either 
believe that labour unions are an important 
part of our democratic way of life, or you 
do not believe in them.” 


The no-raiding pact drawn up by the 
leaders of the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labour earlier in the year 
was approved by the convention. The 
pact has already been ratified by the AFL, 
receiving approval at that organization’s 
convention in September (L.G., Nov. 1953, 
p. 1617). 


The agreement is regarded us the first 
step towards eventual merger of the two 
labour groups and pledges them against 
raiding one another’s already organized 
territory. It came into effect January 1, 
for all unions subscribing to it individually. 


The convention adopted a_ resolution 
setting the guaranteed annual wage as a 
major bargaining goal for the coming year. 
Mr. Reuther said the 1,600,000-member 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
which he heads, will demand the guaranteed 
wage when its present long-term contracts 
with the auto industry expire in 1955. It 
is expected the 1,200,000-member United 
Steelworkers of America, the second 
largest CIO affiliate, will seek the guar- 


anteed wage in 1954 contract negotiations. — 
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A resolution favouring employer pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance for a 
full year for workers who become unem- 
ployed was also adopted. 


The convention authorized an intensified 
organizing drive, with emphasis on the 
building unions in the Southern United 
States. Mr. Reuther told the delegates the 
drive would seek to bring 1,000,000 addi- 
tional workers into the CIO in 1954. 


In his report at the opening of the con- 
vention, Mr. Reuther criticized the United 
States Government for its handling of 
social legislation, declaring that major 
drives were under way “to undermine much 
that remains of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal’. 


Mr. Reuther said the CIO was in its 
strongest membership and financial posi- 
tion in history. He added: “The present 
political action task of the CIO is two- 
fold. It is the defensive one of preserving 
the gains of the past 20 years, and the 
constructive one of launching a _ political 
program that will meet the needs of the 
country in future years.” 


The report urged Government action to 
help 14 million families in the United 
States living on incomes of less than $3,000 
per year. Some of the specific steps it 
proposed were an increase in minimum 
wages; liberalization of Social Security 
benefits; establishment of a national health 
insurance program; and a public works 
program that would help promote an 
expanded economy. 


Turning to foreign affairs, Mr. Reuther 
said the CIO’s European office in Paris 
would be closed as of January 1, 1954. He 
said the office had accomplished its mission 
of helping develop solidarity among the 
free nations of the world. 

Instead of having its own ambassadors 
in Europe, the CIO will limit its over- 
seas activities to more intensive participa- 
tion in agencies of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, Mr. 
Reuther explained. 


In a letter to the convention, President 
Eisenhower repeated his conviction that 
the Taft-Hartley Act, while fundamentally 
sound, should be changed in some respects. 

“For months,” the letter read, “members 
of the Administration have been engaged 
in a searching study of the Act. 

“Our objective is to recommend improve- 
ment in order to make possible a more 
free and vigorous collective bargaining 
process, to reduce Government interven- 
tion in labour-management relations, and 
to promote sound and peaceful industrial 
relationships so essential to the economic 
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well-being of American working men and 
women and to the welfare of all elements 
of our nation.” 

Mr. Eisenhower said any proposals for 
amending the Act would be “absolutely 
fair to the labouring men and women of 
this nation, to management, and to the 
public at large”. 

The US. President was supported in 
his appraisal of the Taft-Hartley Act by 
his Secretary of Labour. In his speech to 
the convention, Mr. Mitchell said the Act 
in many of its features was “sound, fair 
and just”. He called on the CIO to 
co-operate with the Government to elim- 
inate those provisions in the Act which 
are “really unfair” to labour. 

Mr. Mitchell said he was not going to 
favour repeal of the controversial labour 
law, adding: “I am prepared to endorse 
and support every reasonable proposal for 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act which will 
meet these standards:— 

“Minimize the amount of Government 
intervention in labour disputes; maximize 
the incentives for parties in a dispute to 
settle it themselves, and any modification 
that will contribute to more peaceful and 
mature labour relations in America has my 
support.” 

Other matters discussed by Mr. Mitchell 
were plans to have experienced union men 
appointed labour attaches in U.S. embassies 
abroad; and wider application of federal 
minimum wage regulations in the United 
States. 

US. Secretary of State John F. Dulles 
said in his address to the convention that 
he subscribed to the CIO contention that 
a secure peace could not be achieved unless 
the United States operated under domestic 
policies designed to maintain full employ- 
ment and higher living standards. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, said 
in a speech to the convention that there 
is “no justification whatever” for a reces- 
sion or depression in either Canada or the 
United States. 

Mr. MacDonald pointed out that many 
families in both countries are not able to 
provide for their members all the essen- 
tials of life. In both countries, he said, 
there exists the capacity to consume all 
that can be produced and more. 

“This is without saying anything of the 
hundreds of millions in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world who, in themselves, 
represent a very sound reason why there 
should be no thought of any slackening in 
the production of our two countries. 

“We have a responsibility to these people 
to provide them with a decent and dignified 
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living standard, not only to build a stronger 
bulwark against Communism, but also to 
create a greatly enlarged purchasing power. 

“By applying ourselves to a solution of 
these problems, we can march forward 
together in the knowledge that we are 
helping to create the kind of world we 
are seeking to establish—a world of peace 
and freedom, with provision for all people, 
everywhere.” 

Mr. MacDonald told the delegates of the 
hope existing in Canada that labour unity 
can be achieved through working out a 
program of gradual elimination of existing 
obstacles. He said labour’s goals in Canada 
are still far from being realized, although 
some progress has been made. 

Speaking of the political action program 
of the CCL, Mr. MacDonald said: “Our 
accomplishments have not been startling, 
but we are building towards that day when 
we will have a government truly repre- 
sentative of the common working people.” 


The convention adopted a nine-point 
economic program designed to stave off 
possible depression. It included demands 
for reduced taxes, wage increases, lower 
interest rates, an increase in the minimum 
wage enforced under federal law, and 
federal aid in homebuilding and _ public 
works. 

At the close of the convention the dele- 
gates re-elected Mr. Reuther for a second 
term. Also re-elected were James B. Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer; John V. Riffe, Exec- 
utive Vice-President; and eight other vice- 
presidents. Thirty-five members were 
named to the national executive board. 

Mr. Reuther’s first term as president of 
the CIO began when he was elected at the 
1952 convention shortly after the death of 
Phillip Murray. 

Mr. Carey has been secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO since its founding in 1936. Mr. 
Riffe, as executive vice-president and organ- 
izing director, succeeded the late Allan 8S. 
Haywood, who died in February 1953. 


Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Largest turnout of delegates in group's history demands “immediate” 
establishment of Royal Commission to investigate all phases of the 
province’s coal industry, calls for national fuel policy for Canada 


A Royal Commission to investigate all 
phases of the coal industry in Nova Scotia 
was demanded at the 12th annual conven- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in Halifax, November 16 
to 18. More than 120 delegates attended, 
the largest turnout in the history of the 
organization. 

The convention also considered employ- 
ment in the Maritimes, development of 
the coal, steel and shipbuilding industries 
in Nova Scotia and support for striking 
miners in Northern Ontario and Quebec. 

In a strongly-worded resolution the 
Federation called for the “immediate 
establishment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate all phases of the coal industry 
in Nova Scotia”. 

Charging that “the unemployment situa- 
tion in industry generally throughout Nova 
Scotia is continuing to worsen”, the same 
resolution called on the provincial Govern- 
ment “to investigate the unemployment 
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situation in this province with a view to 
not only bringing in new industries to 
create further employment opportunities, 
but also use this influence to maintain and 
utilize the present industries for con- 
tinued employment”. 

A third part of the same resolution asked 
“that the Government of Nova Scotia 
demand from DOSCO (Dominion Steel and 
Coal Company) a statement of policy 
regarding continued operation of the indus- 
tries controlled by DOSCO in this province 
with a view to maintaining these indus- 
tries in the interest of the communities 
involved, rather than from a viewpoint of 
only the profit involved to the share- 
holders of DOSCO”. 


‘Ben O’Neil, newly-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation, said investi- 
gation should be made into the operations 
of the wire and nail plant of DOSCO at 
Sydney. He said there had been rumours 


in past months that this section of 
DOSCO’s operations in Sydney would be 
removed to another part of Canada. 

The local management had been asked, 
said Mr. O’Neil, for the reasons for reduc- 
tion in employment at the plant and had 
been told that there was a lack of orders 
for that product. 

Mr. O’Neil said that over the last 10 
to 12 years, workers at the wire and nail 
plant had numbered as high as 350. Now 
that number was reduced to less than half. 

Another speaker declared that the miners 
of Cape Breton were already in a depres- 
sion. Others said coal mines were being 


closed because of mismanagement and 
faulty mechanization, warned that more 
mines and plants would be shut down 
unless organized labour did something 


about it, and declared that it was the job 
of the Dominion Coal Board to “spell out 
a national fuel policy for Canada”. 

Speaking of employment, Sidney Oram, 
President of the Federation, said: “The 
province of Nova Scotia is crucified by 
monopoly. We demand that the provincial 
Government get down to business and 
create employment for our people”. 

The employment situation in Nova 
Seotia was described as “appalling” by 
Henry Harm, Regional Director of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour for the 
Maritimes. Mr. Harm said:— 

“There is in the Maritimes today a 
definite recession in the lumber, steel and 
fish , industries. Figures given by the 
National Employment Offices only show a 
minor fraction in comparison to the 
number unemployed, who do not enjoy 
unemployment benefits.” 

Greater development of the coal, steel 
and shipbuilding industries as a means of 
attaining higher employment was urged in 
the Officers’ Report, which also advocated 
the advancement of the CCL political 
action program. 

On the subject of the coal industry, the 
report urged that special efforts be made 
to have the Dominion Coal Board set up 
an experimental plant for the production 
of gasoline from coal, and that the Board 
carry on research to develop new uses for 
this mineral. 

The report called upon the provincial 
Government to press the federal Govern- 
ment for a national fuel policy that would 
protect the interests of the Nova Scotia 
coal industry. 

A program for the expansion of the steel 
industry in Nova Scotia was advocated in 


the report. The Government was urged 
to take the lead in steps to expand the 
industry and particularly the production of 
steel plate. The report said this product 
was in short supply. 

Restoration and expansion of the ship- 
building and ship-repair industry in the 
province was called for. The report 
pointed out that the federation executive 
had already urged the provincial Govern- 
ment to make necessary representations to 
Ottawa to have a merchant marine fleet 
owned in Canada and subsidized if neces- 
sary by the federal Government. 

This, the report claimed, would revive 
the shipbuilding industry to a point com- 
parable to the wartime period, when more 
than 10,000 men and women were employed 
in Nova Scotia in shipbuilding and ship- 


repair work. 
Other recommendations in the report 
were that loans be made available to 


fishermen for the construction of trawler 
type fishing boats, that a rehabilitation 
centre for disabled workers be established, 
that new industries be developed in the 
distressed areas of the province, and that 
cheap power be produced to encourage 
industrial expansion. 

The delegates voted to continue support 
for the striking miners in Northern Ontario 


‘and Quebec. 


Freeman Jenkins, President of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, said 
the strike was a test “to see if labour in 
this country can be defeated”. 

“The mine owners,’ he continued, “are 
trying to stop the organization of labour 
and if we do not join in with our support, 
we are inviting our own disastrous end.” 

Mr. Jenkins said history was repeating 
itself and that the situation confronting 


the gold miners in Ontario and Quebec in 


their demand for union recognition is 
similar to that which existed in the coal 
fields of Nova Scotia 30 years ago. 

Other speakers who addressed the con- 
vention were Henry Weisbach, Executive 
Secretary of the CCL Political Action 
Committee; and Rev. George Topshee, 
Director of St. Francis Xavier University 
extension department for Cape Breton. 


The following were elected officers of the 
Federation: Sidney Oram, President; Ben 
O’Neil, Secretary-Treasurer; Martin Merner, 
First Vice-president; John Lynk, Second 
Vice-president; and Don Nicholson, Fred D. 
Nicholl and Malcolm O’Handley, executive 
members. 
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123" Session of Governing Body 


Members decide to take four measures based on report of UN-ILO Ad 
Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, agree that alleged Polish violation 


of principle of freedom of association “merits further examination” 


A four-fold course of action based on the 
report of the UN-ILO Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labour (L.G., Aug. 1953, 
p. 1131) was decided on by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organi- 
zation at its 123rd session in Geneva 
November 24-27. 

(When the Ad Hoc Committee’s report 
was issued last June, the Governing Body 
decided to give sympathetic consideration 
to the recommendations it contained.) 

The Governing Body agreed :— 

1. To appeal to governments which have 
not yet ratified the four ILO Conventions 
that deal with forced labour or indigenous 
workers, urging them to give prompt con- 
sideration to ratification. 

2. To invite 
to consider applying the four Conventions 
without modification to all their non- 
metropolitan territories. 


3. To consider, as soon as possible, the 
desirability of revising the Forced Labour 
Convention adopted by the ILO in 1930 
to make it provide for the complete 
suppression in all its forms of forced or 
compulsory labour. 

4. To affirm the ILO’s willingness to 
intensify its efforts toward the abolition 
of forced labour’ practices of an economic 


charaéter, including practices which were’ 


not envisaged when the forced labour and 
indigenous workers Conventions were 
adopted. 

The Governing Body also approved a 
report of its Committee on Freedom of 
Association which dealt with a complaint 
against the Polish Government presented by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The report said that the 
Committee, “having before it precise 
allegations that the situation in Poland is 
incompatible with the principle of freedom 
of association to which the Polish Govern- 
ment refuses to reply, recommends that the 
case merits further examination by the 
Governing Body.” i 

The report recommended that 12 other 
complaints be dismissed as not calling for 
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metropolitan governments. 


further examination. It revealed that the 
Committee still had 27 complaints under 
consideration. 

In another decision, the Governing Body 
decided to make a number of changes in 
the Freedom of Association Committee’s 
procedure for the preliminary examination 
of the complaints alleging the infringement 
of trade union rights which are addressed 
to the ILO with a view to their reference 
to the Organization’s Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association. 

The changes agreed upon include one 
which will permit the Committee to seek 
further information from complainants 
after the Committee has received the 
replies of Governments in regard to the 
complaints which are made against them. 

The Governing Body also took action 
with a view to the closer association of 
non-metropolitan territories with the ILO’s 
work. It urged governments to consider 
appointing additional advisers from non- 
metropolitan territories to their national 
delegations to the ILO’s general conference. 
In addition, it recommended wider appli- 
cation of ILO standards in non-metropolitan 
territories. 


After a brief debate, the Governing Body 
adjourned until its next session further 
consideration of a suggestion made by the 
worker members that a report be prepared 
on the possibility of granting ILO member- 
ship “to those non-metropolitan territories 
which have reached a certain stage of 
political, economic and social development 
and which enjoy autonomy in the field of 
labour and social legislation.” 


T. A. Fishbourne, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, Employment Branch, National 
Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, Ottawa, and Miss 
Ruth A. Hamilton, Co-ordinator of 
Women’s Employment in the UIC, were 
appointed members of the correspondence 
committee on juvenile work. Lt.-Col. 
H. M. Jones, Director, Indian Affairs 
Branch, Department of Citizenship «and 
Immigration, Ottawa, was appointed a- 


ILO photograph 


Paul Goulet (left), Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour and Director of 
the ILO Branch, Department of Labour, and Paul Emile Coté, MP, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, at the 123rd session of the ILO Governing . 


Body. 


member of the Committee of Experts on 
Indigenous Labour. Herbert Marshall, 
Dominion Statistician, was appointed a 
member of the Committee of Experts on 
the Determination of the States of Chief 
Industrial Importance. 

The Governing Body adopted an agenda 
for the 38th International Labour Confer- 
ence, to open at Geneva on June 1, 1955. 
Items included are: report of the Director- 
General, financial and budgetary questions, 
information and reports on the application 
of Conventions and Recommendations, 
welfare facilities for workers, vocational 
training in agriculture, and second discus- 
sion of vocational rehabilitation for the 
disabled, migrant workers (under-developed 
countries), and penal sanctions for breaches 
of contract of employment. 


Mr. Cété was government delegate and Mr. Goulet the substitute delegate. 


Canada was represented at the session by 
Paul Emile Cété, MP, Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour, and Paul 
Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the ILO Branch, 
Department of Labour. K. D. MelIlwraith 
of the Canadian Permanent Delegation to 
the European Office of the United Nations 
acted as adviser to the Canadian delegates. 


Presiding over the session was Dr. A. M. 


Malik. Pakistan Minister of Labour, 
Health and Work. 
The session was attended by repre- 


sentatives of 16 government members, 
eight worker members and eight employer 
members. 

The 124th session of the Governing Body 
will be held at Geneva, March 9-12. 
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UN Wants Ad Hoc Committee’s Report tak n up 


As “Matter of Urgency 


A resolution asking that the report of 
the UN-ILO Committee on Forced Labour 
be taken up as a “matter of urgency” by 
both the United Nations’ Economic and 
Social Council and the International 
Labour Organization at their forthcoming 
meetings was adopted December 7 by the 
UN General Assembly. 

The vote was 40 to 5, with 12 absten- 
tions. Canada voted in favour. of the 
resolution’s adoption. 

Canada’s speech in the debate on the 
resolution was delivered by Mrs. A. L. 
Caldwell. Pointing out that the resolution 
was “of a procedural character” since the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee was not 
officially before the Assembly, she stated 
that it was unnecessary and “unwise” for 
detailed debate either on the contents of 
the report or on the “more controversial” 
parts of the Ad Hoc Committee’s findings. 

“There are, of course, certain facts which 
have emerged,” she continued, “in the 
course of the last few years with regard to 
forced labour, facts which are now beyond 
dispute, if not beyond controversy. These 
facts do not depend on the conclusions or 
findings of the Ad Hoc Committee; they 
emerge clearly from the legislation and 
from the policies of the governments 
concerned.” 


Mrs. Caldwell continued :— 


It is, for example, a simple statement of 
fact that “forced labour camps” exist in 
Czechoslovakia. Section 36 of Act No. 86 
of 1950 (the Penal Code) of that country, 
entitled “Committal to Forced Labour 
Camps,” expressly refers to and recognizes 
the existence of “forced labour camps” as 
places to which persons 18 years of age and 
over, after completing their full sentence of 
temporary deprivation of liberty, may be 
committed for additional periods of so- 
called “re-education” for as long as three 
months to two years (pp. 228-229 of Ad Hoe 
Committee Report: see also p. 34).... 

I have just one example—a factual 
example which depends in no way on the 
right of the Ad Hoe Committee for its 
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authenticity—to indicate that forced labour 
policies do in fact exist in certain countries 
of the world. I could give many other 
factual examples. It is these facts, and 
these alone, rather than the welter of 
irrelevant considerations that have been 
introduced in this debate that should be 
foremost in the minds of members of this 
Committee when they vote on the resolution 
now before us. 

May I say a word in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, as to the reasons for urgency in 
this matter. 

Why does the Canadian Delegation con- 
sider that action on the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee is “a matter of urgency” 
as stated in the words of paragraph 7 of 
the draft resolution now before us? This, 
Mr. Chairman, is the crux of the problem 
which we are now considering: and the 
reason for urgency, in our opinion, lies in 
the simple fact that this problem of forced 
labour has become worse, not better, in the 
years since the Economic and Social Council 
first took cognizance of it. Why do I say 
this, Mr. Chairman? The problem of forced 
labour was’ first brought to the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council at its sixth 
session in 1948: in the six-year period 1948- 
1953 no less than six important nations of 
the world—some of them members of the 
United Nations—containing within their 
boundaries between 200 and 300 millions of 
peoples have passed legislation establishin 
and extending by law, under the guise o 
penal codes and labour codes and other 
enactments, systems of forced labour, which 
affect ever-increasing numbers of once-free 
people. Once again these are not matters of 
opinion: they are simple matters of fact as 
shown in the Ad Hoc Committee’s report. 
The references to these numerous enact- 
ments and the dates on which they were 
passed are plainly’ stated and documented. 
In many areas during the past few years 
since the United Nations came into exist- 
ence, humanity has pushed forward the fron- 
tiers of freedom; but in the field of forced 
labour in 1948, in 1949, in 1950, in 1951 and 
1952, humanity has marched backwards. 
These are the hard facts which give to this 
problem a sense of urgency which no dele- 
gation, sensitive to the sufferings of millions 
of our fellow human beings, can afford to 
ignore. These are the considerations which 
are foremost in the minds of the Canadian 
Delegation in voting for paragraph 7 of the 
resolution now before us. 


Canada Ratifies Amendment to ILO Constitution 


Canada’s instrument of ratification of the 
amendment of the ILO Constitution, 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 36th session last June (L.G., 
Aug 1953, p. 1145), was delivered to ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse on 
November 24 by Paul Emile été, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. The Canadian ratification was:the 
eighth received by the ILO up to that time. 
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Expressing his pleasure that Canada had 
been able to deliver its instrument of 
ratification so expeditiously, Mr. Morse 
said he was now optimistic that the 
required number of ratifications would be 
received in time to permit the amendment 
to the Constitution to come into force 
before the next session of the Conference 
in June this year. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


December issue of Teamwork in 
Industry, published by the Department, 
was devoted to safety and the work of 
LMPC safety sub-committees. The issue 
discussed safety from the viewpoint of 
labour-management production committees 
and contained information and _ ideas 


designed to be helpful to LMPCs. 
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The 


important 
labour- 


Safety work has played an 
part in the activities of the 
management production committee at the 
Ottawa and Hull’ mills of the E.B. Eddy 
Company. In 1945, the company had one 
of the worst safety records in Canada, and 
its Ottawa mill the poorest safety record 
in Ontario. In 1950 and 1951, the Ottawa 
mill had the best safety record in the 
province. Between 1945 and 1947, the 
accident frequency rate in the Ottawa mill 
dropped 400 per cent, and in the Hull mill 
nearly 300 per cent. In the same period 
there was an 800-per-cent decrease in the 
number of days lost through accidents. 

Much of the credit for this success 
belongs to the departmental committees, 
which devote a considerable part of each 
meeting to safety. Sharing in both the 
work and the credit are the safety depart- 
ment, under a full time safety superin- 
tendent, and the special plant-wide safety 
committee. This committee is made up 
of the manager of manufacturing, the oper- 
ating heads of departments, the depart- 
mental superintendents (who also serve as 
chairman of the departmental committees), 
the foremen, union presidents, and the 
safety superintendent. This group holds 
periodic meetings and is concerned with 
safety campaigns, the review of accidents, 
the elimination of hazards, planning and 
the like. 

Numerous devices are used to stress 
safety. Each department has a_ special 
safety bulletin board, which is used to 
carry safety messages and posters, specially 
ordered for the purpose. Safety boards 
showing the number of days without a 
loss-time accident are erected at various 
locations. These have recently been 
supplemented by illuminated signs carry- 
ing safety slogans. 

As part of this intense and continuous 
safety program, foremen who have main- 
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records are awarded 
The employees participate 
in a safety slogan contest. The custom is 


tained good safety 
special buttons. 


to display a slogan for some time, remove 


it, and then select 
random and ask him to 


dos s he recelves S5. 


some employee at 
recall it. If he 
In addition the com- 
pany makes extensive use of safety films. 
The employee bargaining 
operating in this extensive safety program 
are: Local 34, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers; Local 50, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers; and Local 412, International 


Association of Machinists. 
a & * 


agents co- 


All safety matters on a large construc- 
tion project in Ontario have been placed 
under LMPC control. This project has a 
system of committees and on 
each, elected employee representatives, 
divisional foremen, union stewards, the 
divisional construction superintendent, and 
divisional safety superintendent make up 
the committee on safety matters. Over 
this divisional set-up is a joint central 
safety committee which passes on policy 
from divisional committees. In 
co-operation with the bargaining agent on 
the job, the central committee has adopted 
a policy whereby disciplinary action can 
be taken against any employee wilfully or 
repeatedly failing to comply with safety 
rules. If, after careful examination of all 
facts, this is proved, the employee is 
subject to suspension. On the other hand, 
any employee who is known to have 
averted an accident is sent a letter of 
commendation. 


divisional 


decisions 


ra * * 

Another LMPC has extended its safety 
campaign to include not only employees 
but their families. The plant paper, in 
co-operation with the LMPC, sponsors a 
safety-slogan contest. Each week an 
employee’s name is drawn, and if he is a 
married man, his wife is asked to give the 
weekly safety slogan, printed in the paper. 
She receives an award of $5 if she is able 
to do so. If not, the prize money is added 
to the award for the next week. This plan 
helps to increase safety consciousness of 
both employees and their families. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial Relations tat 
and Conciliation 


; of * ri ake 2D Si Me 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 


: T a This section covers proceedings under 
for one day during November. The Board 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


issued five certificates designating bargaining Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
agents, rejected one application for certifi- istrative services of the Minister of 


- ; P f bour Relations 

mation. § dere -epresentation vote. Labour, the Canada Labc i 

ona on pe sect Board and the Industrial Relations 
uring the month, 3 ‘ o 


ps ott : ; Branch of the Department. 
three applications for certification. 


. tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Applications for Certification Granted Workers, on behalf of a unit of mine and 


1. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter mill employees of Mackeno Mines Limited, 
Workers Local Union No. 924, Interna- Keno City, Y.T. (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- administer provisions concerning the cer- 


tion Act are provided by the Minister tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 


of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
10038, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute, 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, I*redericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s,’ Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
vesident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. ; 


2. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 396, on behalf of a unit of 
plant employees of The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Limited, employed at Edmonton, Alta. 
(L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal (L.G., 
Nov. 1953, p. 1627). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Fort William, 
Ont. (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


5. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Y.T., comprising employees of the mining 
and milling operations and transport, ware- 
house and road maintenance operations of 
the company (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1769). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, applicant, and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent, and Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada, inter- 
vener. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 


Conciliation and Other 


majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote ordered by the Board 
(L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1769). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, applicant, and White- 
horse Hotels Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., 
respondent (cocktail lounge and tavern 
employees) (L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1474). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc., on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Saguenay 
Terminals Limited, employed at Port 
Alfred, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed aboard 
vessels operated by Northland Navigation 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. Maintenance Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 493 (TLC), on behalf of a unit of 
machinists, fitters and helpers employed by 
the British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, at Victoria, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During November the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes:— 

(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 
and Canadian Air Line Navigators Asso- 
ziation (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


(2) Eldorado Mining and_ Refining 
Limited (Beaverlodge Operation) and 
Beaverlodge District Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers, Local 913, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

(3) National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B. and National Harbours’ Board 
Employees Federal Union No. 24 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


(4) Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Airline Flight 
Attendants’ Association (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., June 1953, 
p. 873.) 

(2) Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation. 
Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1770.) 

(3) Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
Nov. 1953, p. 1628.) 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During November the Minister received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in June to 
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deal with matters in dispute between the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany and the National Catholic Transport 
Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., Aug. 
1953, p. 1156). Text of the Board’s Report 
is reproduced below. . 

During the same month the Minister 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
June to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company and the Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company, Inc. 
(L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1156). Text of the 
Board’s Report is reproduced below. 


LL 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 


and 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Transport Employees 


of Quebec, Inc. 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa 


Mr. Minister: 


_ The present Board of Conciliation was 
set up on July 22, 1953. Jacques Dumoulin, 
QC, of Quebec, was appointed a member 
of the Board at the suggestion of the 
Company and Marcel Bélanger, CA, of 
Quebec, at the suggestion of the Brother- 
hood. On the recommendation of the two 
parties, Maurice Lamontagne, MA, of 
Quebec, was appointed Chairman of the 
Board. 


The members of the Board were sworn - 


in on August 11, 1953, and began their 
sittings immediately. While making haste 
to speed up their work, their primary con- 
cern was to give each party complete 
freedom to express its point of view and 
to leave nothing undone which would 
bring about unanimity among themselves 
and an understanding between the parties. 
The Board’s efforts were not in vain, for 
it is now in a position to present a 
unanimous report. This was mainly the 
reason why it was unable to present its 
recommendations at the end of the period 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 

(1) Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia (Port of Vancouver, New West- 
minster, Chemainus and Port Alberni) and 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 
508 (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1770). The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month. 

(2) CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadeast Engineers and 
Technicians (L.G., Dec. 1953, p. 1770). The 
Board had not been fully constituted at 
the end of the month. i 


provided by law. It would be well to 
mention, however, that each time an 
extension of time was obtained, it was 
first of all accepted by both parties. 


The Board wishes to congratulate and 
to thank the Company and the Brother- 
hood, whose spirit of co-operation was a 
wonderful help. Both parties made an 
honest attempt to put forward their point 
of view without animosity, stressing on. 
several occasions the identity of their 
objectives. 


It might also be pointed out that, since 
this report is unanimous, the Board did 
not consider it necessary to give details 
for all the reasons behind its recommenda- 
tions. It quite often happens that the 
members of a Board of Conciliation have 
different reasons for reaching the same 
conclusions. Unanimity is then limited to 
the recommendations, and agreement ~ 
between the parties, which is the ultimate 
aim in view, would certainly not be — 
facilitated if each member of the Board _ 
were to set forth his personal reasons for 
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In November 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the reports of the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between (1) National Catholic 
Brotherhood of Transport Employees of 
Quebec, Inc.; (2) Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company, Inc.; 
and the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company. 

Both Boards were under the Chair- 
manship of Maurice Lamontagne, 
Quebec, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other members of the Boards. 
The nominee of the Company to both 
Boards was Jacques Dumoulin, Quebec; 
the union nominee to both Boards was 
Marcel Bélanger, also of Quebec. 


The report of the Board which dealt 
with the dispute affecting the National 


Catholic Brotherhood of Transport 
Employees of Quebec, Inc., and the 
Company was unanimous. The report 
of the Board which dealt with the 
dispute affecting the Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Inc., and the Company was signed by 
the Chairman and Marcel Bélanger, the 
nominee of the union. The minority 
report was signed by Jacques Dumoulin, 
nominee of the Company. The 
majority report under the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board. 

The texts of the Boards reports are 
reproduced herewith. 


A. REQUESTS MADE BY THE BROTHERHOOD 
AND BY THE CoMPANY 


We shall list the requests made by both 
parties, as expressed in their respective 
briefs. 


a. The Brotherhood’s Requests 


I. Hours of Work 

The regular work day shall be eight (8) 
hours, and the regular working week shall 
be forty (40) hours. Every employee is 
entitled to a weekly holiday of two (2) 
- consecutive days. 
Il. Paid Holidays 

Christmas, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, Labour Day 
and Confederation Day shall be consid- 
ered holidays, and each employee shall 
receive his regular wages for those days 


if he does not work and double time for 


all work he does on those days. 


be . 


Ill. Signing for Runs 

(a) Signing for runs shall take place 
about every three months. No change 
shall be made in the said runs during the 
period covered by the signatures unless 
agreement has been reached with the rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood. 

(b) Before the lists of runs have been 
posted in the depots, the representatives 
of the Brotherhood shall be informed, and 
the drawing up of the lists of runs shall 
be subject to negotiations between the rep- 
resentatives of the Company and those of 
the Brotherhood. 


IV. Wages 
Each category of employees shall receive 
a 20 per cent wage increase. 


V. Overtime 

All work in excess of eight (8) hours 
per day or forty (40) hours per week shall 
be considered overtime, and time and a 
half (13) shall be paid in each wage 
category. 


VI. Extra Employees ° 

(a) Any extra employee who reports at 
one of the four daily relief periods shall 
receive for so doing, if he is not given 
work, one hour’s wages at his regular rate, 
that is four (4) hours’ wages if he has 
reported, without being given work, at the 
four (4) daily relief periods ending at 
six (6) p.m. 

(b) If it happens that an extra is called 
on to do work beginning after six (6) 
p.m., he shall receive four (4) hours’ wages, 
for reporting at all daily relief periods, in 
addition to the time worked, with a 
minimum of four (4) hours. 


VII. Pay Day y 

Employees shall be paid every Thursday 
during working hours. If pay day falls on 
a holiday, they shall be paid the day before. 


b. The Company’s Requests 


(i) City Service 
I. Check-off 
Clause V, Section “b”, Paragraph 1, of 
the present collective agreement, add after 
“such a deduction” the following— 
“suthorization must be given for a 
definite amount and on a form 
approved of by the Company”. 


Il. Work Periods 
Replace Clause XVI by the following :— 
(a) “On ordinary week days the length 
of the work periods shall not exceed four ~ 
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and three-quarters (4}) hours for day runs 
and five and a half (54) hours for relief 
runs.” 


(b) “On Sundays and holidays the 
length of the work periods shall not 
exceed six and a half (64) hours.” 


III. Cancellation or Shortening of Primary 
Runs 


Clause XVII, Section 2. Read the last 
sentence as follows:— 


“In both cases, and until the next 
signing for runs, he shall be paid for 
at least the minimum number of hours’ 
work provided for the primary runs.” 


IV. Wages 

Clause XVIII, Section 6—Extra Em- 
ployees. Replace this section by the 
following :— 

The extra employee shall be paid for at 
least seventy-two (72) hours’ work per pay 
period (14 days including 12 working days). 
This number of hours shall be reduced by 
six (6) hours each time he is absent or 
loses his turn. Being absent or losing one’s 
turn more than twice during a pay period 
will put an end to any guaranteed 
minimum number of hours’ work and the 
employee will be paid only for the time 
worked. Extras shall be divided into 
two categories: day—compulsory reporting 
periods at 5 am. and 12 pm —and relief 
—compulsory reporting periods at 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. 


V. Wages 

Clause XVIII, Section 7, Period of 
Inactivity. Add the following: “In carry- 
ing out work which entails a period of 
inactivity at the garage, except in case of 
breakdown, the employee shall receive half 
the usual rate for his wage category for 
such a period of inactivity.” 


VI. Clothing 


Clause XXVI. 
by:— 

The Company shall provide for all its 
bus drivers with at least two (2) years’ 
service, without expense: 

(a) Every year: three shirts, two ties and 
one summer cap with band. 

(b) Every two years: one tunic and 
three pairs of trousers. 

(ec) Every four years: either a winter 
overcoat or an in-between coat as the 
employee wishes. 


Replace this clause 


(ii) Tourist Service 
VII. Wages and Hours of Work 
Replace Clause XI by the following :— 


(a) “From May 15 until October 15, bus 
drivers and drivers acting as guides shall 
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receive $1.05 an hour and shall be guar- 
anteed at least ninety-six (96) hours’ wages 
per pay period of fourteen days including 
twelve working days.” 

(b) “Ticket-sellers shall be paid at the 
hourly rate of $0.90 with a guarantee of 
ninety-six (96) hours’ wages per pay 
period of fourteen days including twelve 
days’ work. The Company shall also pay 
the ticket-sellers a commission of 0.07 on 
the sale of each city tour ticket and 0.13 
on the sale of each Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
and Isle of Orleans ticket. This commis- 
sion shall be distributed among the sellers 
as follows: to the one who makes the 
sale, on each city tour ticket, 0.04; on 
each Ste. Anne de Beaupré and Isle of 
Orleans ticket, 0.08. At the end of the 
tourist season, 0.03 on each city tour ticket 
and 0.05 on each Ste. Anne de Beaupré and 
Isle of Orleans ticket shall be distributed 
among all the ticket-sellers in proportion 
to the number of hours they worked as 
ticket-sellers. 


VIII. Period for Meals 


In Clause X, Section 2, strike out the 
second paragraph, which reads:— 


“At Ste. Anne, however, a sum of money 
shall be given the employee to meet the 
cost of his meal, except for pilgrimages, 
and he shall also be paid for his time as 
though he were at work.” 


B. UNANrtmMous RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE BoArD 


a. The Brotherhood’s Requests 
I. Hours of Work 


Union Request: The regular work day 
shall be eight (8) hours and the regular 
working week shall be forty (40) hours. 
Each employee is entitled to a weekly 
holiday of two (2) consecutive days. : 

In spite of the Company’s constant 
efforts to improve its employees’ working 
conditions, the occupation of bus driver in 
a city like Quebec remains none the less 
difficult. It calls for a number of physical 
and psychological qualities, requires con- 
stant attention and may entail serious 
responsibilities. From this point of view, 
the work of a bus driver is more tiring 
than that of a number of classes of factory — 
workers who repeat the some operations 
over and over. Generally speaking, — 
employees of the Company must now drive 
buses 8 hours a da for 6 days a week. — 
Without its havin n proven that this 
system is detrir to the health of the — 
worker, or that for. 
the passengers, 
that the work 
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Moreover, a general tendency can be 
observed to reduce the hours of work in 
all sectors of industrial life in Canada, 
including the transport services. According 
to Exhibit Sa2, more than 55 per cent of 
manufacturing employees in the City of 
Quebec had the 5-day week in October 
1952, while nearly 30 per cent had a normal 
work week of 40 hours or less. 

It would seem unfair, especially in view 
of the requirements of their trade, for bus 
drivers not to participate in this move- 
ment. In the opinion of the Board, how- 
ever, a reduction from 48 to 40 hours 
would be too quick a change and does not 
seem to be justified by present conditions. 
On the other hand, the regular 44-hour 
week brings up technical difficulties for the 
Company and does not seem to be par- 
ticularly advantageous to the employees. 
The Board has therefore reached the 
conclusion that the average normal week 
of 44 hours, spread over a period of two 
weeks—one being 48 hours and the other 
40 hours—now constitutes the most 
adequate system. 

Nevertheless, this new system will give 
rise to problems of adjustment which the 
Company will not be able to solve imme- 
diately. For this reason, while hoping that 
the latter will put it into effect as soon 
as possible, the Board recommends that a 
period of not more than three months be 
allowed for carrying out the reduction of 
the hours of work. 


For these reasons the Board of Concilia- 
tion makes the following unanimous 
recommendation to replace Paragraph (a) 
of Clause XV of the present agreement :— 


“The regular average work week is 44 
hours spread over a period of two weeks 
—one being 48 hours and the other 40 
hours. Each employee is entitled to at 
least one day’s holiday per week and to 
three days’ holidays in fourteen days, two 
being consecutive in so far as possible. 
This hours of work system shall come into 
effect as soon as possible within the three 
months following the signing of the next 
agreement.” 


II. Paid Holidays 

Union Request: “Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, Labour Day and Confederation Day 
shall be considered holidays, and each 
employee shall receive his regular wages 
for those days if he does not work and 
double time for all work he does on those 
days.” F 

An increased number of paid holidays 
constitutes another aspect of the improve- 
ment of the lot of Canadian workers. 


The Company opposed the request made 
by the Brotherhood, saying that, because 
of the nature of its service, it is obliged 
to operate even on holidays, and that it 
does not make any more money on those 
days than it does on any other day. On 
the other hand, the Brotherhood pointed 
out that Montreal bus drivers had 4 holi- 
days for which they received time and a 
half for time worked and 4 others for which 
they received time and a quarter. Besides 
this, employees in Ottawa receive double 
time on 2 holidays and time and a quarter 
on Sundays and on 6 holidays. 

The Board was unable to see any differ- 
ence between an urban transport company 
and an ordinary company from the point 
of view of the financial charges occasioned 
by paid holidays. It cannot see why bus 
drivers:could not participate in the advan- 
tages enjoyed by their fellow-workers in 
other industries in this field, taking into 
account, of course, the other benefits they 
are already receiving and the financial 
capacity of the Company. 

In view of these conditions and the other 
suggestions contained in this report; the 
Board does not feel that it should go 
beyond the following recommendations, 
which may be added to Clause XVII :— 


“Time and a quarter shall be paid for 
all work done on Christmas and New 
Year’s Days.” 


III. Signing for Runs . 

Union Request: “(a) Signing for runs 
shall take place about every three months. 
No change shall be made in the said runs 
during the period covered by the signa- 
tures unless agreement has been reached 
with the representatives of the Brother- 
hood. 

“(b) Before the lists of runs have been 
posted in the depots, the representatives 
of the Brotherhood shall be informed, and 
the drawing up of the lists of runs shall 
be’ subject to negotiations between the 
representatives of the Company and those 
of the Brotherhood.” 

This request concerns the frequency of 
the signing for runs on the one hand and 
the drawing up and changing of the runs 
themselves on the other. 

It is recognized by both parties that, in 
view of the demands of traffic, signing for 
runs cannot be carried out at regular 
intervals. The Brotherhood and the Com- 
pany also recognize the fact that this 
signing should not be too frequent. 

The Brotherhood also requested that the 
drawing up and the changing of runs be 
made the subject of negotiations between 
the parties. The evidence showed that the 
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Company had not abused its rights in this 
field, and that it had, on the contrary, 
always tried to take the interests of the 
worker into consideration, making allow- 
ance for the requirements of traffic. More- 
over, «the task of drawing up the runs is 
so complicated, and brings up so many 
technical problems, that it would be 
difficult to share it and to make it the 
subject of negotiations. 

Then again, it cannot be denied that 
the drawing up and the changing of runs 
directly affect the bus drivers’ working 
conditions. Moreover, the practical experi- 
ence the drivers have had in this field 
would enable them to make useful sugges- 
tions to the Company’s experts. Finally, 
the experts would no doubt contribute to 
the maintenance of good relations with the 
employees if they could explain the draw- 
ing up of the new runs or the desirable 
changes to be made during a meeting with 
the representatives of the Brotherhood. 

For all these reasons, the Board unani- 
mously rejects request as worded by the 
Brotherhood. 

However, it recommends that an eighth 
section be added to Clause XVII, consist- 
ing of two paragraphs as follows:— 

a. “As far as possible, signing for runs 
shall take place every three months, with- 
out, however, interfering with the Com- 
pany’s freedom of action. 

b. “The representatives of the Brother- 
hood may make suggestions to the Com- 
pany concerning the changing of a run and 
the drawing up of a signing for runs ; the 
Company shall study them but shall not 
be obliged to accept them.” 


IV. Wages 


Union Request: “Each category of 
employees shall receive a 20 per cent wage 
increase.” 

The Brotherhood attempted to justify 
this request by comparing the wages 
earned by its members with those of 
Montreal and Ottawa bus drivers. Thus 
it was noted that the maximum hourly 
rate is $1.22 at Quebec, $1.38 at Ottawa 
and $1.40 at Montreal. 

In order to justify these comparisons 
the Brotherhood took as a basis, among 
other things, the following extract from 
the report of the Conciliation Board which 
dealt with the dispute between the same 
parties in 1949:— 

“Other factors, however, must be taken 
into consideration. These other factors 
are, in the first place, the wage rates paid 
in other comparable concerns. No satis- 
factory point of comparison can be found 
in our Province, but elsewhere it can be 
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seen that the most generally prevalent 
rate for cities of comparable size is $1 an 
hour, This is the rate in force in Winnipeg, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Ottawa, by virtue of 
a recent agreement. In these cities, it is 
true, the difference between the initial rate 
and the maximum rate is much less than in 
Quebec. In return, it must be noted that 
the average earnings of other workers at 
Quebec is appreciably lower than in these 
other cities. This divergence is, to a large 
extent, justified.” 

Without recognizing any absolute value 
in these comparisons, they should certainly 
be taken into-account when appraising the 
wages now being paid to Quebec bus 
drivers. 

On the other hand, the Company showed 
that the average weekly income of bus 
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drivers at Quebec is now about 23 per cent 
higher than the general average wage paid 
in the city. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the average wage paid indus- 
trial workers on the whole in the City of 
Quebec has increased by nearly 70 per cent 
since 1946, while the bus drivers’ average 
wage has increased by only 48-8 per cent. 
In this respect, therefore, the lot of the 
bus driver has not improved during this 
period. 

Finally, the Board, in evaluating the bus 
drivers’ wages, is taking into consideration 
its recommendation concerning the reduc- 
tion of the hours of work. Without 
attributing an absolute value to the prin- 
ciple of full compensation, it must be 
recognized that this is generally applied. 
The Board cannot see any reason for 
making an exception in this case. 


It will be noted further on that the 
wage increase recommended by the Board 
is expressed in terms of percentages, which 
seems preferable to absolute uniform in- 
creases, since it makes it possible to main- 
tain the value of the differential between 
the three wage categories. 


Finally, the problem of retroactivity 
remains to be settled. The last collective 
agreement signed by the parties expired on 
June 1, 1953. The improvements in work- 
ing conditions which the Board now 
considers justified have, as a matter of 
fact, been justified since the beginning of 
June last. Besides this, the retroactivity 
rule is currently applied by Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. On the other 
hand, the Board does no Hit <a 


to the reduction i 
the time the las 


adjustment. Moreover, it would not seem 
fair to make one or other of the parties 
suffer the entire consequences of the delays 
required by our conciliation procedure. 
The Board is therefore of the opinion that 
retroactivity should be granted as of 
September 1, 1953. 

Consequently, the Board makes the 
following recommendation :— ’ 


“Present wage rates shall be increased 
by about 9 per cent, or, more precisely, 
shall be set at $1.11, $1.22 and $1.33 
respectively. The increases shall be 
granted as of September 1, 1953. So that 
there may be no decrease in the employees’ 
weekly wages with the reduction in the 
working week, the increase in wage rates 
recommended should be paid separately by 
the Company until the hours of work are 
actually reduced. These wage increases 
should be paid in two instalments, one on 
December 1, 1953, and the other when the 
hours of work are reduced.” 


V. Overtime 


Union Request: “All work in excess of 
eight (8) hours per day or 40 hours per 
week as overtime, and time and a half 
(14). shall be paid in each wage category.” 

In determining a regular work week, 
overtime should, normally, be calculated 
on a weekly basis. However, according to 
the recommendation of the Board, the work 
week will be alternately 48 hours and 40 
hours. Under these conditions, it becomes 
impossible to measure overtime on the 
basis of a weekly period. 


On the other hand, it must be recog- 
nized that working hours in the transport 
services cannot be determined as definitely 
and regularly as in other industries. Thus 
there may be regular runs which will almost 
inevitably exceed the normal hours of 
work. Such runs cannot be considered as 
overtime work. The Company should 
therefore be given a certain amount of 
margin in the calculation of overtime. 


For these reasons, the Board has arrived 
at the following recommendation :— 


“All work in excess of 90 hours in two 
weeks (14 days including 11 working days) 
shall be considered as overtime and time 
and a half shall be paid in each wage 
category for such work. However, over- 
time shall be counted only after. 100 hours 
until such time as the hours of work are 
reduced to 44.” 

VI. Extra Employees 

Union Request: “(a) Any extra em- 
. who reports at one of the four daily 

shall receive for so doing, 


oe oh work, one hour’s wages 


at his regular rate, that is four (4) hours’ 
wages if he has reported, without being 
given work, at the four (4) daily relief 
periods ending at six (6) p.m. 

“(b) If it happens that an extra is 
called on to do work beginning after six 


(6) p.m., he shall receive four (4) hours’ 
wages, for reporting at all daily relief 
periods, in addition to the time worked, 


with a minimum of four (4) hours.” 

If it is considered that an employee 
deserves an hour’s wages for reporting at 
a relief period without being given work, 
it is only normal that he be granted wages 
for as many hours as the number of times 
he reported in vain to wait for work to be 
assigned to him. On the other hand, the 
4-hour minimum requested by the Brother- 
hood seems exaggerated. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
the section of Clause XVIII of the agree- 
ment be changed to read as follows:— 

“Every extra employee who is present at 
the four relief periods shall receive for 
this, if he has not been granted work 
during the entire day ending at 6.30 p.m., 
four (4) hours’ wages. If it happens that 
an extra is called on to do work beginning 
after 6.30 p.m., he shall receive three (3) 
hours’ wages for reporting at all relief 
periods, in addition to the time worked, 
with a minimum of two hours.” 


VII. Pay Day 

Union Request: “Employees shall be 
paid every Thursday during working hours. 
If pay day falls on a holiday, they shall 
be paid the day before.” 

In view of the recommendations of the 
Board concerning the normal work week 
and the calculation of overtime, it becomes 
almost impossible to set a weekly pay day. 
This would be a source of inconvenience 
for both parties. The Board therefore 
recommends :— 

The maintenance of Clause XXI as it is 
worded in the last agreement. 


b. The Company’s Requests 
(i) City Service 

I. Check-off 

The Company’s Request: “Clause V, 
Section “b”, Paragraph 1, of the present 
collective agreement, add after ‘such a 
deduction’ the following: ‘authorization 
must be given for a definite amount and 
on a form approved of by the Company’. ss 

The Board noted that the union dues 
had varied several times during the last 
year, but that there had no doubt been 
an abnormal situation. It is ofthe opinion 
that such frequent changes are not in the 
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interests of the parties concerned, and it 
draws the attention of the Brotherhood to 
this point. 

The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing be added to Paragraph 1, Section “b” 
of Clause V of the present agreement :— 

“Authorization must be given on a form 
approved of by both parties, and for an 
amount varying as little as possible during 
the lifetime of the agreement.” 


II. Work Periods 

The Company’s Request: “Replace Clause 
XVI by the following:— 

“(a) On ordinary week days the length 
of the work periods shall not exceed four 
and three-quarter (43) hours for day runs 
and five and a half (54) hours for relief 
runs.” 

“(b) On Sundays and holidays the length 
of the work periods shall not exceed six 
and a half (64) hours.” 

Lengthy discussions were held on this 
point during the investigation. The Com- 
pany claimed that its principal objective 
in making this request was to improve 
working conditions for its employees and 
to have a practice which already existed 
recognized in the text of the agreement 
itself. The Brotherhood, on the other 
hand, opposed this request, stating that the 
periods suggested were too long. At a 
later stage in. the inquiry, the Company 
submitted as Exhibit (Ca83) a scheme for 
distributing Sunday work provided for by 
the present agreement. 

It should be recognized that, if this 
scheme is applied, the bus drivers will 
have to come back to work more often 
and their meal hours will perhaps be less 
regular. However, as there cannot be any 
ideal system in this field, as the Company 
seems indifferent in the matter, and as the 
scheme which it submitted almost entirely 
eliminates long periods, which is just what 
the Brotherhood wants, the Board is of the 
opinion that this system should be applied. 

On the other hand, as past experience 
has shown, the existence of certain excep- 
tions is almost inevitable in week-day work 
as well as on Sundays. In order to 
regularize these few cases and to recognize 
in the text of the agreement the practice 
which the parties have so far followed, the 
Board recommends that the text of Clause 
XVI of the present agreement be changed 
to read as follows:— 


“Except in cases where there is agree-. 


ment between the parties (a) the length of 
the work periods for day runs shall not 
exceed four and a half (44) hours; (b) the 
length of the work periods for relief runs 


shall not exceed five and a quarter (64) 
howrs.”’ 
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The Board is of the opinion that it will 
always be time when the inevitable excep- 
tions become too numerous to recognize the 
need for a change in the length of the work 
periods. 


Ill. Cancellation or Shortening of Primary 
Runs 

The Company’s Request: Clause XVII, 
Section 2. Read the last sentence as 
follows: “In both cases, and until the next 
signing for runs, he shall be paid for at 
least the minimum number of hours’ work 
provided for the primary runs.” 

The effect’ of this request by the Com- 
pany would be to replace the guaranteed 
length of each primary run for the duration 
of the signing, as is the case at present, 
by a class guarantee. During the investi- . 
gation the Company admitted that the 
present system of guarantees represented a 
very trifling financial burden, and that its 
principal inconvenience was chiefly of an 
administrative nature. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized 
that this request of the Company might 
cause loss of wages for certain employees, 
and that it might in certain cases restrict 
the advantages which the employees have 
been deriving from the application of the 
right of seniority which has been recog- 
nized for a long time. 

The Board therefore recommends :— 


The maintenance of the present guar- 
antee in cases of cancellation or shortening 
of the primary runs. 


IV. Extra Employees 


The Company’s Request: Clause XVIII, 
Section 6—Extra Employees. Replace this 
section by the following: “The extra 
employee shall be paid for at least seventy- 
two (72) hours’ work per pay period (14 
days including 12 working days). This 
number of hours shall be reduced by six 
(6) hours each time he is absent or loses 
his turn. Being absent or losing one’s turn 
more than twice during a pay period will 
put an end to any guaranteed minimum 
number of hours’ work and the employee 
will be paid only for the time worked. 

“Extras shall be divided into two cate- 
gories: day—compulsory reporting periods 
at 5 am. and 12 p.m.—and relief—com- 
pulsory reporting periods at 9 a.m. and 


4 p.m.” iy ; 
The Company’s brief stated: “This 


request by the Company really constitutes 


the Board to accept it. Since the Company 
is convinced that its suggestion would 
result in improving the lot of the extras, 
it should now persuade the representatives 
of the Brotherhood to that effect. Only 
direct discussions with the latter could lead 
to a successful issue. 

For the time being, the Board feels that 
its recommendation concerning remunera- 
tion for reporting without obtaining work 
at relief periods is more justified than the 
offer made by the Company. It therefore 
recommends in this connection:— 

The maintenance of Section (6) of Clause 
XVIII with the two changes previously 
suggested. 


V. Period of Inactivity 

The Company’s Request: Clause XVIII, 
Section 7, Period of Inactivity. Add the 
foJowing: “In carrying out work which 
entails a period of inactivity at the garage, 
except in case of breakdown, the employee 
shall receive half the usual rate for his 
wage category for such a _ period of 
inactivity.” 

The Board does not consider this request 
justified. When an employee is obliged to 
remain at his employer’s disposal at his 
place of work, he is entitled to his regular 
wages whether he has work to do or not. 

The Board therefore recommends :— 

The maintenance of the present system 
with regard to periods of inactivity. 


VI. Clothing 

The Company's Request: Clause XXVI. 
Replace this clause by: “The Company 
shall provide for all its bus drivers with 
at least two (2) years’ service, without 
expense: (a) Every year: three shirts, two 
ties and one summer cap with band. 
(b) Every two years: one tunic and three 
pairs of trousers. (c) Every four years: 
either a winter overcoat or an in-between 
coat as the employee wishes.” 

The Board might have been convinced 
that the present system should be changed 
if the Company had proved that the 
distribution of uniforms had taken place 
too frequently so far and that it was 
leading to abuses. Since this fact was not 
proved, and since the Board has no other 
criterion for judging the 
recommends :— 

The maintenance of the present Clause 
XXVI concerning the distribution of 
uniforms to the employees. 
ae (ii) Tourist Service 
VII. Wages and Hours of Work 
The Company’s Request: Replace Clause 
XI by the following:— 


X= wile), From May 15 until October 15, bus 


drivers and — acting as guides shall 


of fourteen 


matter, it 


receive $1.05 an hour and shall be guar- 
anteed at least ninety-six (96) hours’ wages 
per pay period of fourteen days including 
twelve working days.” 

“(b) Ticket-sellers shall be paid at the 
hourly rate of $0.90 with a guarantee of 
ninety-six (96) hours’ wages per pay period 
of fourteen days including twelve working 
days.” 

“(c) Ticket-sellers shall be paid at the 
hourly rate of $0.90 with a guarantee of 
ninety-six (96) hours’ wages per pay period 
days including twelve days’ 
work. The Company. shall also pay the 
ticket-sellers a commission of 0.07 on the 
sale of each city tour ticket and 0.13 on 
the sale of each Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
and Isle of Orleans ticket. This commis- 
sion shall be distributed among the sellers 
as follows: to the one who makes the sale, 
on each city tour ticket, 0.04; on each 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré and Isle of Orleans 
ticket, 0.08. At the end of the tourist 
season, 003 on each city tourist 
ticket and 0.05 on each Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré and Isle of Orleans ticket shall 
be distributed among all the ticket-sellers 
in proportion to the number of hours they 
worked as ticket-sellers.” 

The Board is of the opinion that 
employees of the tourist service should 
receive the same treatment as those in city 
service. For the reasons indicated above, 
it therefore grants drivers acting as guides 
and ticket-sellers the same wage increases 
as other employees, but it suggests that 


their work guarantee be reduced in propor- 


tion to the reduction in the normal work 
week of city service employees. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
Clause IX of the tourist service employees’ 
agreement be changed to read as follows:— 


“(1) From May 1 to October 31, bus 
drivers and drivers acting as guides shall 
be paid an hourly wage of $1.14 and shall 
be guaranteed at least 100 hours’ wages per 
period of 14 days including 11 days’ work. 


“(2) Ticket-sellers shall be paid an 
hourly wage of 0.99 with a guarantee of 
100 howrs’ wages per pay period of 14 days 
including 11 days’ work. Moreover, each 
ticket-seller shall receive a 8 per cent 
commission in the value of the tickets he 
himself sells, and in addition, at the end 
of the season, a 2 per cent commission on 
the total value of the tickets sold by these 
same ticket-sellers shall be distributed to 
them in proportion to the number of hours 
they worked as ticket-sellers.” - 
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VIII. Period for Meals 

The Company's Request: In Clause X, 
Section 2, strike out the second paragraph, 
which reads: “At Ste. Anne, however, a 
sum of money shall be given the employee 
to meet the cost of his meal, except for 
pilgrimages, and he shall also be paid for 
his time as though he were at work.” 

It is generally recognized that when an 
employee has to eat outside the city where 
he lives, because of the requirements of 
his work, the employer must pay for his 
meals. 


The Board therefore reeommends:— 

The maintenance of the second para- 
graph of Clause X of the present agree- 
ment. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Maurice LAMONTAGNE, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Jacgues DuMoUvLIN, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Marcet B&LaNncer, 
Member. 


Quebec, October 30, 1953. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 


and 


Catholic Syndicate of Garage Employees of the Quebec 


Railway, Light and Power Company, Inc. 


(Translation) 


To the Hon. Minister of Labour 
Parliament Buildings : 
Ottawa 


Mr. Minister: 

The present Board of Conciliation was 
set up on July 22, 1958. Jacques Dumoulin, 
QC, of Quebec, was appointed a member 
of the Board at the suggestion of the 
Company and Marcel Bélanger, CA, of 
Quebec, at the suggestion of the Syndicate. 
On the recommendation of the two parties, 
Maurice Lamontagne, MA, of Quebec, was 
appointed Chairman of the Board. 

_The members of the Board were sworn 
in on August 11, 1958, and began their 
sittings immediately. While making haste 
to speed up their work, their primary con- 
cern was to give each party complete 
freedom to express its point of view and 
to leave nothing undone which would bring 
about unanimity among themselves and 
an understanding between the parties. This 
was mainly the reason why it was unable 
to present its recommendations at the end 
of the period provided by law. It would 
be well to mention, however, that each 
time an extension of time was obtained, it 
was first of all accepted by both parties. 

The Board wishes to congratulate and 


. to thank the Company and the Syndicate, 


whose spirit of co-operation was a wonder- 
ful help. Both parties made an honest 
attempt to put forward their point of view 
without animosity, stressing on several 
occasions the identity of their objectives. 
It might also be pointed out that the 


Board did not consider it necessary to give 
y. 
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detuils for all the reasons behind its recom- 
mendations. It quite often happens that 
the members of a Board of Conciliation 
have different reasons for reaching the same 
conclusions. Unanimity is then limited to 
the recommendations, and agreement 
between the parties, which is the ultimate 
aim in view, would certainly not be facili- 
tated if each member of the Board were 
to set forth his personal reasons for 
suggesting such and such a recommendation. 
Finally, this report does not contain a 
résumé of the point of view of the parties, 
since this was set forth in detail in the 
briefs placed on file. 

The following recommendations are those 
which were agreed upon by the chairman 
of the board and the member appointed 
by the syndicate. Unfortunately, even 
after *enewed attempts, it has been impos- 
sible for us to attain unanimity and, conse- 
quently, the member appointed by the 
company will submit a minority report 
under his own name. 


A. Requests made by the Syndicate. 
and by the Company 
We shall list below the requests made 
by both parties, as lta in their : 
respective briefs. ss 


a. THE SyNpIcaTE’s REQUESTS 


I. Section 6—Union Security — 
All employees subject t 


tain ‘membership in the 
who are not at 0 
within thirty ( 


The employer reserves the right to hire 
whomever he wishes, but new employees 
subject to this agreement must join the 
Syndicate within thirty (30) days follow- 
ing the date of hiring. 

Should an employee resign from the 
Syndicate during the lifetime of the agree- 
ment, the Secretary of the Syndicate shall 
advise the employer in writing, and the 
latter shall, within the following fifteen 
(15) days, discharge the employee unless 
he becomes a member of the Syndicate 
before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period. 


II. Section 17—Labour Relations Procedure 

A new paragraph should be added to 
this Section stipulating that any complaint 
not submitted within thirty (30) days of 
its known existence shall be considered 
barred and may not be brought up or 
discussed in the Relations Committee, save 
by consent of both parties. 


III. Section 18—Hours of Work 
Add the following words at the end of 
paragraphs (b) and (c) concerning rotating 
shifts :— 
“This half hour shall be paid for at 
the employee’s regular rate”. 


IV. Section 20—Holidays 
Add the following to the paid holidays:— 
Good Friday, Ascension Day, All 
Saints’ Day and Immaculate Concep- 
tion Day. 


V. Section 21—Vacations 

This Section to be amended so that 
three (3) weeks’ vacation with pay may 
be granted to employees with fifteen (15) 
or more years’ service with the employer. 


VI. Section 25—Rates of Pay 

Scale of wages to be amended by adding 
fifteen (0-15) cents an hour to all the 
rates thereon. 


VII. Section 26—Wage Differential 

This Section to be amended so that the 
wage differential shall read five (0-05) cents 
an hour instead of three (0:03) cents as it 
now reads. 


VIII. Section 32—Welfare 


Add a paragraph stipulating that 


employees shall be entitled to one day’s 


sick leave per month without loss of pay, 
said days to be cumulative. 

IX. Section 35—Clothing 

This Section to be amended so that 


~ employees shall receive overalls every two 


eo these to be gleaned at the Com- 


b. Tue Company’s Request 3 
Clause XVIII—Hours of Work 


In the first paragraph entitled “Regular 
Day Shift”, after the words “hours of work 
to be as follows,” read :— 

“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, from 7 a.m. to 12 noon 
and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. On Satur- 
day, from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. 


B. Recommendations of the Board 


It may be noted that the improvements 
made in the past in working conditions, 
and particularly in the case of garage 
employees’ wages, have been the same as 
those granted to the bus drivers. This 
similarity obtained when the parties 
reached an agreement through direct nego- 
tiations or after having recourse to con- 
ciliation. Furthermore, it has been 
recognized in all the reports of the 
Conciliation Boards that have so far 
endeavoured to offer solutions to the 
disputes between the parties. This pre- 
cedent being well established, this Board 
must needs take it into consideration. 
That is why the main conclusions of this 
report have been greatly influenced by the 
recommendations of the Board concerning 
the dispute between the Company and the 
Brotherhood of Bus Drivers. 


a. REQUESTS OF THE SYNDICATE 
I. Section 5—Union Security 


The Syndicate’s Request: All employees 
subject to this agreement shall, as a con- 
dition of employment, maintain member- 
ship in the Syndicate. Those who are not 
at present members must join within 
thirty (30) days following the effective date 
of this agreement. 

The employer reserves the right to hire 
whomever he wishes, but new employees 
subject to this agreement must join the 
Syndicate within thirty (30) days following 
the date of hiring. 

Should an employee resign from the 
Syndicate during the lifetime of the 
agreement, the Secretary of the Syndicate 
shall advise the employer in writing and 
the latter shall, within the following 
fifteen (15) days, discharge the employee 
unless he becomes a member of the 
Syndicate before the expiration of the 
aforesaid period. 

The Syndicate therefore requests that 
the. partial union shop clause which is 
part of the agreement now in effect be 
made a full union shop clause. The 
investigation showed that 6 employees 
already working for the Company when the 
partial union shop plan came into effect are ~ 
not at present members of the Syndicate. 
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The Board finds that, although the 
present union security plan has its 
advantages, it also entails inconvenience for 
the Syndicate. It should also be noted 
that the Brotherhood of Bus Drivers 
already has full union security. On the 
other hand, the representatives of the 
Syndicate acknowledged that they had 
recently obtained the adherence of certain 
recalcitrant persons. Furthermore, the 
argument according to which an employee 
should not be forced to become a member 
of a union against his will cannot be 
ignored. The “Rand formula” was sug- 
gested for the express purpose of parrying 
that objection. Before agreeing to that 
plan, however, it would seem that the 
representatives of the Syndicate should try 
once again to convince those six employees 
that it is not fair for them to enjoy the 
benefits obtained by the union without 
contributing to its maintenance. This 
question should be considered again when 
every reasonable effort has been made in 
that direction. 


For the moment, the Board therefore 
recommends that:— 


Section V as worded in the current 
agreement be maintained. 


II. Section 17—Labour Relations Procedure 


The Syndicate’s Request: A new para- 
graph should be added to this Section 
stipulating that any complaint not sub- 
mitted within thirty (30) days of its 
known existence shall be considered barred 
and may not be brought up or discussed 
in the Relations Committee, save by con- 
sent of both parties. 


Concerning this request, it has been 
shown that only one case had given rise 
to difficulties so far and that the particular 
circumstances of this case did not seem to 
warrant changing a general rule heretofore 
accepted by both parties. Furthermore, the 
Board believes that the Syndicate itself 
has nothing to gain by agreeing to limit 
the period during which it can bring a 
grievance to the attention of the Relations 
Committee: 

The Board therefore recommends that:— 

Section 17 of the agreement now in effect 
' be maintained. 


Ill. Section 18—Hours of Work 


The Syndicate’s Request: Add the 
following words at the end of paragraphs 
(b) and (e) concerning rotating shifts: 
“This half hour shall be paid for at the 
employee’s regular rate”. 

This request corresponds to what is 
already in effect in many industries. On 
the other hand, the Company has proven 
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that the Order covering garage employees 
in the Quebec area does not provide for 
such an advantage, which does not neces- 
sarily mean that none of those employees 
enjoy it. 

The granting of this union request, 


however, would bring a fairly sharp 
increase in the Company’s_ operating 
expenses. On the other hand, it would 


reduce the working time of the employees 
concerned without increasing their weekly 
pay. The Board is of the opinion that 
the additional amount of money which it 
is recommending that the Company dis- 
tribute to the employees would find better 
use, under the circumstances, if it were 
devoted to increasing wage rates. 

In view of the above, the Board recom- 
mends that:— 


Section 18 as worded in the agreement 
now in effect be maintained. 


IV. Section 20—Holidays 


The Syndicate’s Request: Add _ the 
following to the paid holidays: Good 
Friday, Ascension Day, All Saints’ Day 
and Immaculate Conception Day. 


V. Section 21—Vacations 

The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that three (3) weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay may be granted to employees 
with fifteen (15) or more years’ service 
with the employer. 

In view of current conditions in other 
industries, and with regard to bus drivers 
in particular, the Board does not deem it 
advisable in this instance to recommend 
the granting of these requests. The 
number of holidays and the length of 
vacations would seem sufficient at the 
moment. The Board therefore recommends 
that :— 

Sections 20 and 21 as worded in the 
agreement now in effect be maintained. 


VI. Section 25—Rates of Pay 

The Syndicate’s Request: Scale of wages ’ 
to be amended by adding fifteen (0-15) 
cents an hour to all the rates thereon. 

During the investigation, the Syndicate — 
insisted mainly on a comparison of wages 
with those paid by the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission. The Company, on 
the other hand, compared the rates mainly 
with those contained in the Order con- 
cerning garage emEeree in the _Quebe ec: 
area. : 

It must also pal no 


a 5-cent an hour * 
employees, except 
servicemen. 
bring this init 


in order that the employees may create 
a social security fund. For the same 
reason, it has finally agreed to increase 
the wages of servicemen by 5 cents on 
hour. 


The Board is of the opinion that the 
increase in the wages of garage employees 
should not be less than that recommended 
for bus drivers. The Company has, in the 
past, recognized the relation between the 
wages of these two groups of its employees. 
Besides, the offer made by the Company 
and the cost of certain other requests of 
the Syndicate, which the Board considers 
reasonable in themselves but has never- 
theless rejected, form a total almost 
identical to the wage increase recom- 
mended below. 


The Board thus comes to the following 
recommendation :— 

Wages shall be increased by about 9 
per cent so that the scale of wages shall 
be as follows :— 


An Hour 

POUPEIC VINES Ace « sccrnnyine oo are «die $1.47 
SOUP MEN SIE FF 8e 22s «avin de inress 1.25 
OMPUEU TION Cl5y oa os aleinen annve 1.20 
POUMISVINONS LD cade. bode ese 1.14 
RMSMITE@ETE tes 5% cave sacle vv.s.e% © 1.14 
Glaziers and Oilers............ 1.14 
Journeymen Apprentices— 

ATOM MBBEAERs ch, Se heek.. oe 0.99 

BPC CAB rile oles ives sv oes oi 0.89 

PE tye Te soe kaki wae ys © 0.84 

UE 92 Re oe ee ee Pe 0.78 
MEnRVICEIMGh Ss; cid selei ido sxelcns 1.06 
Apprentices— 

SEE A iay ad aes dn o's gins wee = 1.02 

MEO Ncar rs sraise aace x eine. eB oe 0.99 
ET en Oe EPIOT aes uiv' nis} .0, .0-0rei0.0 0.99 


This new wage scale shall become effec- 
tive as of September 1, 1953. 


VII. Section 26—Wage Differential 

The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that the wage differential 
shall read five (0.05) cents an ‘hour instead 
of three (0.03) cents as it now reads. 

Consideration must be given to the fact 
that the present wage differential of 3 cents 
ts always paid to the rotating shift 
employees, whether they work day time, 
evening or night time. The Board is of 


the opinion that this night work remun- 

eration is adequate, especially when one 

considers the other benefits which will be 

enjoyed by the employees. 

~The Board therefore recommends :— 
‘The ld of the, present 

differential. — . 


wage 


VIII. Section 32—Welfare 


The Syndicate’s Request: Add a para- 
graph stipulating that employees shall be 
entitled to one day’s sick leave per month 


without loss of pay, said days to be 
cumulative. : 
The Board does not consider that it 


should give an opinion on the merits of 
this request, which should be discussed 
further between the parties and be 
reworded more precisely by the Syndicate. 
The Board therefore recommends :— 

The retaining of the present clause con- 
cerning the employees’ welfare. 


IX. Section 35—Clothing 


The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that employees shall receive 


overalls every two years, these to be 
cleaned at the Company’s expense. 
Since the employees have no contact 


with the public in the course of their 
work, the Board does not consider it 
necessary for the Company to supply them 
with uniforms free of charge. The Board 
therefore recommends :— 

The retaining of the present clause con- 
cerning clothing. 


b. Tue Company’s REQUEST 


Clause XVIII—Hours of Work 


The Company’s Request: In the first 
paragraph entitled “Regular Day Shift”, 
after the words “hours of work to be as 
follows”, read:— 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, from 7 a.m. to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
On Saturday, from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m.” 


The Company has admitted that such a 
change in the hours of work would carry 
certain advantages for them. Without being 
in a position to determine exactly the 
effects of this new schedule of hours of 
work, the Board does not consider that 
such a change would, in fact, be much of 
an improvement for the Company. On the 
other hand, the disadvantages accruing to 
the employees are sufficiently important to 
warrant the retaining of the present 
system, which has already been in force 
for quite some time. The Board therefore 
recommends :— 

The retaining of the present system of 
distribution of the hours of work. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Maurice LAMONTAGNE, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Marcet BsLaNncEr, 
Member. 
Dated at Quebec, this 9th day of 
November, 1953. _ : 
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RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


The Hon. Minister of Labour 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa 


Sir: 

The Arbitration Board designated above 
was empowered by you on July 22 last. 
Marcel Bélanger, CA, of Quebec, was 
appointed by the Syndicate to be its 
member on this Board and the Company 
appointed me as its member. 


The two conciliators subsequently agreed 
to submit to you that Mr. Maurice 
Lamontagne, deputy lecturer in the Social 
Science Faculty of Laval University, 
become Chairman of the Board. 


After the 11th of August, the three 
arbitrators were sworn in and lost no time 
in debating the matter. 


Both parties were always entirely free 
to express their respective opinions, which 
were nearly always divergent, but this did 
not prevent thé inquiry from being carried 
out in an atmosphere of calm and perfect 
courtesy. 


I do not think that I am contradicting 
the opinion of my colleagues in adding 
that all three of us felt rightly that the 
parties to the dispute were thoroughly 
sincere. 


Certain unforeseen contingencies delayed 
the beginning of the discussions. We were 
also obliged to give way to a previous 
arbitration between the same company and 
its bus drivers’ Syndicate, the hearing of 
which had preceded this one. 


Numerous lengthy sessions were held in 
order to elucidate the evidence brought 
before us and in the hope, which did not 
materialize, of reaching a unanimous 
decision. 


May I proceed, Sir, without more ado, 
to respectfully but briefly submit to you 
the principal reasons which induced me to 
draw up a separate report. 


I shall first reproduce the Syndicate’s 
and the Company’s demands and then 
immediately state my conclusion and the 
grounds on which it is based. 


A. Tue Synpicatr’s Request 
I. Section 5—Union Security 


The Syndicate’s Request: All employees 
subject to this agreement shall, as a con- 
dition of employment, maintain member- 
ship in the Syndicate. Those who are not 
at present members must join within 
thirty (30) days following the effective 
date of this agreement. 
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EMPLOYER’S ARBITRATOR 


The employer reserves the right to hire 
whomever he wishes, but new employees 
subject to this agreement must join the 
Syndicate within thirty (30) days follow- 
ing the date of hiring. 

Should an employee resign from the 
Syndicate during the lifetime of the agree- 
ment, the Secretary of the Syndicate shall 
advise the employer in writing, and the 
latter shall, within the following fifteen 
(15) days, discharge the employee unless 
he becomes a member of the Syndicate 
before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period. 

The company’s garage staff includes one 
hundred and one (101) employees, ninety- 
six (96) of whom are regular members of 
the Syndicate. The five (5) dissenters, 
four (4) of whom, I believe, have a great 
number of years of service to their credit, 
must evidently have genuine cause not to 
join the all but unanimous group of their 
fellow-workers. 

I have always felt that a person must — 
be quite as free in his labour affiliations 
as in all his other relations. In the state 
of our present legislation, I also feel. that 
the “Rand” formula is illegal and I can- 
not accept the argument submitted by the 
Syndicate that the co-existence of this 
infinitesimal minority hindered or jeopar- 
dized union activities. 

Finally, just by reading paragraph (a) 
of Clause V presently in force will show 
that tomorrow, or the day after tomorrow, 
if that clause is still in force, all the garage "5 
employees will be members of the 2 
Syndicate. 

I therefore recommend without hesita- 
tion that no changes be made in the terms 
of union security as they appear in the 
collective agreement in force until June 9, 
1953, and to which I shall henceforth refer 
as “the collective agreement” without other 
epithet. a e 


II. Section 17—Labour Relations Procedure 

The Syndicate’s Request: A new para- — 
graph should be added to this Secti a? 
stipulating that any complaint nde sub: 
mitted within ha be on 


The majority of cases which could 
determine the application of this request 
would be of a penal nature: irregularities, 
larceny, assault, which, coming under the 
Criminal Code, could not form the subject 
of individual contracts. 

Furthermore, a restriction of that kind 
would work just as much against the real 
interests of the worker as against those 
of management. 

Consequently, 
accepting it. 


III. Section 18—Hours of Work 

The Syndicate’s Request: Add the follow- 
ing words at the end of paragraphs (b) 
and (c) concerning rotating shifts: “This 
half hour shall be paid for at the employee’s 
regular rate”. 

This request deals with what. is known 
as the lunch period at night. 

It should be noted first that Decree 
No. 765, adopted June 27, 1952, and issued 
July 5 of the same year, relating to garage 
employees in the counties of Quebec, Lévis 
and Montmorency, which was law at the 
time the Board dealt with this case, does 
grant a thirty (30) minute rest period at 
night, for lunch purposes, but without pay. 

The night meal is a light lunch rather 
than a supper. On the other hand, it was 
established during the investigation that 
the garage employees already enjoyed two 
fifteen-minute rest periods each day and, 
in addition, two five-minute (5) wash 
periods, which cut their actual working 
time, fully paid for nonetheless, by forty 
(40) minutes per day. 

The Syndicate has unsuccessfully tried to 
prove that the night shift employees were 
quite often called upon for emergency work 
during that half-hour rest period. If I 
remember correctly, these alleged incon- 
veniences, and the proof is far from con- 
elusive, happened once every three weeks 
in winter and once every two months in 
summer. 

In any case, the Oe oe hnad shift 
worker is compensated in time upon his 
return to the garage. 

I find, therefore, that here again I can- 


I could not recommend 


“not accept this request. 


IV. Section 20—Holidays 

The Syndicate’s Request: Add the follow- 
ing to the paid holidays:— 
~ “Good Friday, Ascension Day, All 
Saints? Day and Immaculate Concep- 


V. Section 21—Vacations 

The Syndicate’s Request: This Section 
to be amended so that three (3) weeks’ 
vacation with pay may be granted to 
employees with fifteen (15) or more years’ 
service with the employer. 

The decree relating to the automobile 
industry mentioned a little while ago 
provides two paid holidays for the 
employees of any company who are not 
on a rotating shift. As for those who are 
on a rotating shift, the decree provides 
none. 

According to the terms of its collective 
agreement, the company grants all its 
employees, whether they work on a 
rotating shift or not, four (4) holidays. 

This being the case, and bearing in mind 
that we are concerned with a _ public 
utility, that is public transportation in the 
City of Quebec, I cannot believe that the 
respondent may be able to prove consider- 
ably more generous than the organic 
decree. 

The same applies to vacations and for 
the same reasons. 

Two weeks with pay after five (5) years 
of service and each year thereafter, then 
three (3) weeks after twenty-five (25) 
years, seem to me reasonable, now that 
these employees have a weekly day of 
rest, that is,-if special holidays are in- 
cluded, over fifty-two (52) other days of 
rest, 


VI. Section 25—Rates of Pay 

The Syndicate’s Request: Seale of wages 
to be amended by adding fifteen (0.15) 
cents an hour to all the rates thereon. 

As was to be expected, this section is 
by far the most important of all this 
series of demands. 

It behooves me, I believe, to give here 
precise and essential details, which I hope, 
will give the practical viewpoint from 
which this demand for an increase should 
be considered. 

First of all, it appears strange that a 
public service undertaking .which may 
charge only such fares as have been set 
by public authority, be it a municipal 
authority or that of the Public Service 
Board, should be included in a decree which - 
leaves to all other employers covered by 
it absolute freedom as far as increase in 
prices is concerned. 

It is very simple and also normal for 


a garage-keeper or an automobile dealer to ~ 
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pass on to his customers any increase in 
wages; in the case of the respondent, that 
is absolutely impossible. 

Another point: The average wages paid 
in the Quebec district during the first 
seven (7) months of the current year are 
about forty-five dollars and fifty cents 
($45.50) per week. The company pays an 
average weekly wage of fifty-nine dollars 
and twenty-eight cents ($59.28), that is an 
average hourly rate of more than one 
dollar and twenty-six cents ($1.26). It is 
fitting to add to these wages the fringe 
benefits provided, which amount to at least 
seven hundred and fifty dollars ($750.00) 
per year, or thirty-one cents (0.31) per 
hour, thus increasing to one dollar and 
fifty-seven cents ($1.57) per hour the 
average hourly rate of the one hundred 
and one (101) garage employees. 

I continue. From 1939 to this date, the 
cost-of-living index has increased by 83 
per cent and the index of wages paid to 
the Journeymen, Class “A”, employed by 
the Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co. 
has increased by 211 per cent (Document 
9). Since 1949, the consumer-price index 
has increased by 16 per cent and the rates 
paid the Journeymen Class “A” have 
increased by 32 per cent (Document 10). 

From 1939 to this date, the cost-of-living 
index has increased by 83 per cent and the 
index of wages paid the service men 
employed by the company has increased by 
177 per cent (Document 11). Since 1949, 
the consumer-price index has increased by 
16 per cent and the index of rates paid 
to service men by 24 per cent (Docu- 
ment 12). 

Finally, the respondent has declared, 
through its witnesses, that it applied a 
merit-rating policy, by which some 50 per 
cent of its factory workers benefited, and 
that this supplementary benefit often 
reached fifteen cents (0.15) an hour. 

Decree No. 765, recently renewed until 
June 1954, provides, for Journeymen Class 
“A”, an increase of eight cents (0.08) per 
hour, and since June 5 last, the respon- 
dent has already paid this class of workers 
an hourly increase of five cents (0.05). 

For service men, the decree provides an 
increase of five cents (0.05) per hour. 

These wage increases will therefore raise 
the average hourly rates paid the garage 
men employed by the respondent by seven 
‘and one-eighth cents (0.07$) per hour, if 
my figuring is close enough. The average 
hourly rate is therefore raised from one 
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dollar and twenty-six cents ($1.26) to one 
dollar and thirty-three and one-eighth 
cents ($1.33). 

Hoping that a table of the new rates 
provided by the decree for the different 
classes of the company’s employees will be 
helpful,-I am giving hereafter the classes 
of workers, the number included in each 
one and the hourly rate payable to each 
class. 


New wage 
Wage rates 
Number rates retro- 
Categories of Em- on active 
ployees | June 10 to 
195: June 10, 
1953 
Journeymen “A"’....... 46 $1.35 $1.43 
Journeymen “B"’........ 5 1.15 1.23 
Journeymen ‘ ‘C”’. re 3 1.10 1.18 
Journeymen “D"'....... 1 1.05 1.13 
Vulecanizers, glaziers and 
Oileral. 4-353 ees 5 1.05 1.13 
Journeymen Apprentices 
Sth yea? .<:...cearde an 1 91 96 
Servicemen............. 40 97 1.02 


The Syndicate pointed out the difference 
in wages in similar industries in Montreal 
and especially in the City of Ottawa. 
Various exhibits were submitted in support 
of this contention, which seems to be quite 
true. 

However, the authority delegated to me, 
Hon. Sir, did not call upon me to enquire 
into the existing rates outside of the 
Quebee zone. 

Though the wages paid to garage men of 
the Montreal Tramways Company and the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission have 
been brought as evidence before the Board; 
prevailing conditions were not submitted, 
that is to say, the average wage index, the 
cost-of-living index, and also a comparison 
of the fringe benefits paid by these two 
organizations which are not operating in the 
city of Quebec. 

One must also keep in mind that public 
transportation in Montreal as well as in 
the Canadian capital is carried on by 
municipal organizations, which is not the 
case with the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company. 

In Montreal, as well as in Ottawa, it 
may be said without too much exaggera- 
tion that, under the municipal systems, 
passengers have to submit to the require- 
ments of the transport commissions, while 
here, on the contrary, it is the defendant 
Company which has, in a large measure at 
least, to meet the requirements of the 
travelling public. 

Briefly, the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company is not free to set its fares — 
in prepa to its cost of i ; 


The Company pays its employees 30 per 
cent in excess of the average wage paid 
in the community in which it operates. 

This difference between the average wage 
in Quebec and that paid by the defendant 
does not take into account the high fringe 
benefits or the merit-rating. 


Finally, the Company is subject to the 
provisions of an ever-increasing annual 
Order which is set, except in one case, by 
employers for whom wage increases cost, 
in reality, absolutely nothing, since they 
are immediately thrown back to their 
customers. 


I believe that these reasons are more 
than adequate for me to recommend the 
retaining of the hourly rates provided in 
the new Order. 


VII. Section 26—Wage Differential 


The Syndicate’s Request: This Section to 
be amended so that the wage differential 
shall read five (0.05) cents an hour in- 
stead of three (0.03) cents as it now reads. 

In fact, the estimation of a wage differ- 
ential is purely arbitrary, and the Syndicate 
has submitted nothing conclusive that 
could induce me to change the existing 
rate, especially in view of the last wage 
increase. 


I therefore refuse to support this request. 


VIII. Section 32—Welfare ° 

The Syndicate’s Request: Add a para- 
graph stipulating that employees shall be 
entitled to one day’s sick leave per month 
without loss of pay, said days to be 
cumulative. 

Cumulative or other sick leave days are 
granted in no instance in the industries 
subject to the Order. The weekly day off, 
off-days granted in the agreement, annual 
vacations and other compensatory systems 
make this request illogical, and I refuse to 
be a party to it. 


IX. Section 35—Clothing 

The Syndicate’s Request: This Section 
to be amended so that employees shall 
receive overalls every two years, these to 
be cleaned at the Company’s expense. 


Since the Company does not deal with 
the public at its garages, a free distribu- 
tion and cleaning of uniforms which public 
garage men wear for advertising purposes 
is naturally out of the question in this 
case. 

This request should not be granted. 


B. Tue Company’s Request 


Clause XVIII—Hours of Work 


Company Request: In the first paragraph 
entitled “Regular Day Shift”, after the 
words “Hours of work to be as follows”, 
read :— 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, from 7 a.m. to 
12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


On Saturday, from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m.” 


The Company contended that this new 
schedule of working hours would increase 
the efficiency of its garages and would give 
it the advantage of a full day’s work before 
closing time, at 4 o’clock p.m. 

This means that the defendant could 
put in public service, especially at peak 


hours, a greater number of repaired 
vehicles, as early as 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


Reasonable as this request may seem, I 
cannot agree with it. Indeed, the work of 
garage employees, mechanics or otherwise, 
even though it is well paid, is quite heavy. 

Unless the men themselves agree to it, 
I cannot see how I could encourage having 
their day start a half hour earlier. 

Consequently, I would be inclined to 
reject this Section. 

These, Sir, are the conclusions I have 
drawn after a number of sittings with my 
two colleagues. The sittings were held in 
an atmosphere of energetic but serene 
controversy. I shall remember my 
colleagues very kindly, as well as the 
parties with whom these proceedings have 
brought me into contact. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Jacques Dumovutin, QC, 
Employer’s Arbitrator. 
Dated at Quebec, this 9th day of 
November, 1953. 


piers: Ws ee Pe 


A union proposal to reduce the work- 
week from 48 to 40 hours at the Con- 
solidated Mining and Refining Company 
plant at Trail, B.C., has been turned down 
by the workers. 

Officials of Local 480, International 
~ Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(independent) said the vote was 1,227 


against the proposal and 1,033 for. The 
union conducted the vote after its leaders 
proposed a shorter week as an alternative 
to the lay-off January 1 of some 200 
workers, announced early in December by 
the company. 


Zinc production at the smelter was reduced ~ 


25 per cent at the beginning of this year. 
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Agreement between CNR and CBRE Replaces 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 


A replacement has now been established 
for the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. Under an agreement 
signed recently between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, a Board of 
Appeal has been set up to deal with 
disputes that arise out of the application 
and interpretation of any and all collec- 
tive agreements between the two parties. 

Another agreement, signed at the same 
time and by the same officials, establishes 
a joint committee that will be the final 
court of appeal. in disputes concerning 
discipline. Signers of both agreements 
were W. H. Hobbs, Vice-president (Per- 
sonnel) of the CNR, and H. A. Chappell, 
CBRE President. 

The Board of Appeal will consist of six 
persons, three appointed by the Brother- 
hood and three appointed by the railway. 
The agreement stipulates that all six must 
be senior officers. 

The Joint Committee that will be the 
final court of appeal for disputes arising 
out of the assessment of discipline or 
dismissal of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways represented by the 
Brotherhood on any and all of its prop- 
erties will be composed of four persons, 
two appointed by the Brotherhood and two 
appointed by the railway. As with the 
Board, the members of the committee 
must be senior officers, 

The two appeal boards are ealled: the 
CNR-CBRE&OTW Board of Appeal and 
the CNR-CBRE&OTW Joint Committee. 


The full text of the two agreements is 
given below. 


Board of Appeal 


MEMORANDUM or AGREEMENT 
between the Canadian National Railway 
Company, acting on its own behalf and 
on behalf of any of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary undertakings, hereinafter 
called the “Railway”, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, herein- 
after called the “Brotherhood”. 

The Railway and the Brotherhoo i 
decided that there should be i pet 
board to which might be referred any differ- 
ences arising concerning the application 
non-application or interpretation of any 
agreement governing rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions, now or hereafter in effect 
between the Railway and the Brotherhood, 
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which cannot otherwise be disposed of 
between officers of the Railway and the 
Brotherhood, it is hereby agreed as 
follows:— 


1. There shall be created a board to be 
known as the CNR-CB of RE&OTW Board 
of Appeal, hereinafter called the Board, 
which shall consist of six members, three 
to be nominated by the Railway and three 
by the Brotherhood. 


2. Two of the members shall be the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Board 
respectively. These members shall be the 
Vice-President, Personnel, of the Railway, 
and the National President of the CB of 
RE&OTW, and they shall alternate each 
calendar year in the said offices; provided 
that the Vice-President, Personnel, of the 
Railway shall be the first Chairman and 
shall retain the said office until December 31, 
1954. 

3. The remainder of the Board shall con- 
sist of the following: 


(a) For the Railway: the person for the 
time being occupying the office of Assistant 
Vice-President, Operations, and having to 
do with staff and labour relations in the 
Operating Department; and the person for 
the time being occupying the office of 
Comptroller. 

(b) For the Brotherhood: the persons for 
the time being occupying the offices of 
National Secretary-Treasurer and Secretary 
of the Joint Protective Board respectively. 


For the purposes of Clause 4 of this 
agreement, the persons holding the office of 
Comptroller and Secretary of the Joint 
Protective Board respectively, shall be 
known as the junior members of the Board, 


4. In view of the considerable number 
and differing characteristics of the agree- 
ments between the Railway and the Brother- 
hood appertaining to the rates of pay and 
working conditions of various groups of 
employees, and the desirability that there 
shall always be on the Board, when it is 
required to meet, some members having an 
intimate knowledge gf the relevant agree- 
ment relating to a dase before the Board 
it shall be competent for the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman respectively, whenever they 
deem it necessary, to substitute temporary 
members for the junior members of the 
Board; one representing the Railway and 
one the Brotherhood; provided, however, 
that the substitute members in each instance 
shall be respectively a senior officer of the 
Railway and of the Brotherhood. 


5. Except as provided in Clause 4 of this 
‘agreement and upon the happening of an 
actual emergency preventing a member of 
the Board from acting, there shall be no 
substitution of members of the Board. In 
the event of the _occurrerice of an actual 
emergency, the Chairman and the _Vice- 
Chairman shall appoint a substitute. If one 
is for any 
ppoint- 


of these officers of the Board 
reason incapable of acting in the 
ment of a substitute member, su 
stitute member | ] 


. 
ee nes. 
ik 


I be appointed by the | . 


: 
: 


other officer and the next senior member of 
the Board, representing the opposite party 
in interest to that officer, it being under- 
stood and agreed between the Railway and 
the Brotherhood that any such substitute 
member shall, as nearly as possible, have 
equivalent official status to the member for 
whom he is to act as a substitute. 


6. A person satisfactory to the Chairman 
and the Vice-Chairman shall be appointed 
Secretary of the Board. It shall be his 
duty to send out calls for meetings, furnish 
the members of the Board with information 
concerning the matters to be dealt with at 
meetings, keep records of the Board’s deci- 
sions, and generally carry out such functions 
as may be required of him by the afore- 
mentioned officers. 

7. Meetings of the Board shall be held 
normally in the offices of the Railway at 
Montreal, but may be held elsewhere if so 
decided by a majority of the Board. 


8. The Chairman or the Vice-Chairman 
shall preside at all meetings of the Board. 

9. No differences or disputes shall be 
presented to the Board until they have been 
dealt with in the usual manner by _ succes- 
sive references up to and including the head 
of the department of the Railway con- 
cerned without the attainment of a mutu- 
ally satisfactory settlement. Subject to this 
condition the question at issue shall be 
advanced to the Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
of the Board, in their respective capacities 
as officers of the Railway and the Brother- 
hood by the head of the department _con- 
cerned or the Secretary of the Joint 
Protective Board, depending upon whether 
the question is raised by the Railway or the 
Brotherhood. -The said two officers shall 
then confer, and if they deem it necessary 
and desirable shall direct the Secretary to 
convene a meeting of the Board to consider 
the question, which meeting shall then be 
held within thirty days. 

10. Whenever a case is presented to the 
Board, there shall be submitted to it a 
joint statement of the facts. Each party 
to the dispute shall also submit a separate 
written statement of its contentions. The 
Board may call for additional information, 
either written or oral, from either party. 
Either party to the dispute shall be 
entitled to an oral hearing before the 
Board on request. 

11. A majority decision of the full Board 
(and only such a decision) shall be binding 
upon the Railway and the Brotherhood. 

12. If no such decision can be reached, 
the members of the Board shall agree upon 
the appointment of a neutral person as a 
referee to sit with the Board as a member 
thereof in the adjudication of the question 
at issue, and the decision of the Board as 
so constituted shall be final and binding 
upon all parties. If the Board cannot agree 
upon such a referee, the Minister of Labour 
of Canada shall be requested to make the 
appointment. 


13. The Railway and the Brotherhood shall 


respectively assume any expense incurred by 
either of them in the presentation of a case 
to the Board. Any general expense, 1n- 
cluding the remuneration of a referee, shall 


‘be divided equally between them. 


ana 14. Di utes 


arising out of proposed 
n rates of pay, rules or working 


changes 


conditions, extensions or additions to the 


‘ 


scope of agreements, or relating to the 
administration of discipline, are specifically 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the Board. 

15. The Board may make such rules for 
the governance of its affairs as it may see 
fit, and not being at variance with the terms 
of this agreement. 


16. The agreement dated September 1, 
1925, between the “Canadian National Rail- 
ways” and “its employees covered by 
schedule for ‘Clerks and Other Classes of 


Employees as herein named’ as represented 


by their General Chairman” (which said 
employees are now represented by the 
Brotherhood) which established a Board 
which became known as “CNR Employees 
Board of Adjustment No. 2” is hereby 


cancelled and rescinded. 

17. This agreement shall be effective on 
September 1, 1953, and shall continue in 
full force and effect until either party shall 


give notice to the other of its desire to 
revise or terminate the agreement. 
Signed at Montreal this first day of 
September 1953. 
For the Canadian National Railway 
Company: 
W. H. Hosss, 
Vice-President, Personnel. 
For the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers: 
H. A. CHAPPELL, 
National President. 


Joint Committee 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
between the Canadian National Railway 
Company, acting on its own behalf and 
on behalf of any of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary undertakings, hereinafter 
called the “Railway”, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, -herein- 
after called the “Brotherhood”. 


1. It is hereby agreed that there shall be 
established a committee to be known as the 
Joint Committee, consisting of senior repre- 
sentatives of the- Railway and the Brother- 
hood, for the consideration and disposition 
of disputes concerning the administration of 
discipline in respect of employees covered by 
any agreement governing rates of pay and 
working conditions now or hereafter in effect 
between the Railway and the Brotherhood. 


2. The Joint Committee shall have four 
members, two representing the Railway and 
two representing the Brotherhood. The 
representatives of the Railway shall be the 
persons for the time being occupying the 
office of Vice-President, Personnel, and the 
office of Assistant Vice-President, Operations, 
having to do with staff and labour relations 
in the Operating Department. The repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhodd shall be the 
persons for the time being occupying the 
offices of National President and National 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

3. There shall be no provision for the 
substitution of other persons to represent 
the said members of the Joint Committee, 
except that should any member be incapable 
of acting in a matter which is considered 
of sufficient urgency, the remaining members 


of the Board shall agree upon a substitute;  ~ 


provided that any such substitute shall, as 
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nearly as possible, have equivalent official 
status to that of the member for whom he 
is substituting. 


4. The Joint Committee shall meet at such 
times and places as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the members. 


5. The Railway shall provide a Secretary 
for the Joint Committee, who shall main- 
tain such records and perform such duties 
in respect of the work of the Joint Com- 
mittee as said committee shall desire. 


6. The Railway and the Brotherhood shall 
respectively assume any expenses incurred by 
them in connection with the work of the 
Joint Committee. 


7. No dispute shall be presented to the 
Joint Committee until it has been dealt with 
in the usual manner by successive references 
up to and including the head of the depart- 
ment of the Railway concerned. Should the 
Brotherhood not then be satisfied with the 
decision and desire to appeal the said deci- 
sion to the Joint Committee the dispute 
shall be referred to the National President 
and the Vice-President, Personnel. The said 
officers shall then confer and if they deem 
it necessary and desirable shall direct the 
Secretary to convene a meeting of the Joint 
Committee to consider the question, which 
pecking shall then be held within thirty 

ays. 


Credit Union Operations Continued to Expand in 1952 


Steady expansion of credit union oper- 
ations in Canada during 1952 resulted in 
the largest number of credit unions, the 
most members and the largest amount in 
assets ever recorded in this country, accord- 
ing to the annual report on credit unions 
prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture. The 
imereases during the year in credit unions, 
membership and assets over 1951 were also 
the largest ever reported. 

Total number of credit unions in Canada 
in 1952 was 3,335, with a total member- 
ship of 1,249,665 and total assets of 
$424,564,711. Compared with 1951, this is 
an increase of 244 credit unions, 111,734 
members and $65,917,944 in assets. 

The increases during 1950, as reported by 
the ten provinces, were 156 new credit 
unions, 100,000 new members and about $47 
million in new assets. 

The annual report points out that loans 
are made by credit unions only to mem- 
bers and only for provident and productive 
purposes. They are made from funds 
accumulated from members in the form of 
shares and deposits. Total shares held by 


8. Each case presented to the Joint 
Committee shall be in the form of a joint 
statement of facts. Each party to the 
dispute shall submit its separate written 
contention. The Joint Committee may call 
for additional information, either written or 
oral, from either party. 

9. The Joint Committee shall act by way 
of a unanimous or majority decision, which 
shall be final and binding upon all parties. 
In the absence of such a decision the appeal 
shall, ipso factor, fail. 

10. The Joint Committee may make such 
rules for the conduct of its affairs as it 
may see fit not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples set forth in this agreement. 


1l. This agreement shall be effective on 
September 1, 1953, and shall continue in full 
force and effect until either party shall give 
notice to the other of its desire to revise 
or terminate the agreement. 

Signed at Montreal this first day of 
September 1953. 


For the Canadian National Railway 


Company: 
W. H. Hosss, 
Vice-President, Personnel. 
For the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers: 
; H. A. CHAPPELL, 

National President. 


members at the end of 1952 amounted to 
$102 million and deposits totalled $293-6 
million. The remaining $29 million which, 
with shares and deposits, made up the 
total liabilities of $424-5 million were 
in guaranty funds, reserves, interest and 
dividends payable and in undistributed 
surpluses. From these savings, loans were 
made to members during 1952 to the 
amount of $154,270,776. 

Quebec, with 1,118 chartered credit 
unions embracing almost 750,000 members, 
continued to Jead all other provinces in 
1952 in credit union activity. Ontario 
placed second in both number of credit | 
unions (749) and membership (about 
200,000) . 

Ontario continued as the main centre of 
expansion; 162 new charters were reported 
in that province. These represented 66 per 
cent of all new charters granted during the 
year. British Columbia reported 19 new ~ 
charters and Manitoba reported 18. 

There were 30 charters throughout the 
country revoked or cancelled during the — A 
year and 180 credit unions were reported = 
as inactive. + 


Collective Agreements 


and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Logging 

Logging—Province of Newfoundland— 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., 
Ltd. and Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., and the 
Fishermen’s Protective Union, the 
Newfoundland Labourer’s Union, the 
Newfoundland Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Workers’ Central 
Protective Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 9, 
1953, to October 9, 1954 unless altered or 
amended by, or with the consent of, the 
Woods Labour Board. 

_This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in force (L.G., June 1952, p. 775) 
with the following changes:— 

There are now 2 paid holidays instead of 
one as previously. If work is performed on 
the new paid holiday the holiday pay is in 
addition to regular pay for time worked. 

Wage rates are unchanged but some new 
classifications have been added to those given 
in the previous agreement. These include: 
drumbarker operators (per month)—engi- 
neers, chief $329, second $282, third $253; 
barker mechanic $282; oilers $240; steel tug 
crews (per month)—captain $278 to $292, 
mate $254; engineers, chief $271 to $275, 
second $246 to $270; deckhand (per hour) 
90 to 98 cents; seamule crews (per month) 
—captain $274 to $278; engineer $264 to 
$270; loading wood by crane $284 to $302; 
dam tenders 92 cents per hour. 


Mining 

Metal Mining—Kimberley and Chapman 
Camp, B.C —The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 651. 


Agreement to be in efiect from June l, 
1953, to May 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice not less than 
2 months before the date of expiry. This 
agreement is similar to the one between the 
same company and union (Local 480) 
covering the company’s Trail plant, which is 
summarized below under “Manufacturing”. 
It contains the same change from the 
previous agreement (L.G., Jan., 1953, p. 91) 
regarding vacations with pay. 

Wage rates also remain unchanged. 


Manufacturing 


“Sugar Refining—Saint John, NB— 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries,.Ltd. and the 
Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union, Local 
ZONE DLC )s 

Agreement to be in effect from September 


1, 1953, to August 31, 1954, and thereafter 
subject to 2 months’ notice. 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
number of those recently 
summarized here. Agree- 

obligatory under the 
Act in Quebec 
separate article 


ment. A 


received are 
ments made 
Collective Agreement 
are summarized in a 
following this. 


Check-off: voluntary, and revocable at any 
time. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime: 
for hourly-paid employees time and one-half 
after 8 hours per shift and for work on 
Sunday (or seventh day for those working 
on other than the day shift). An exception 
is made in the case of certain employees 
working on continuous operations who are 
paid at regular rates for Sunday work, and 
receive a day off at another time in the 
week. Weekly-paid employees are paid at 
regular rates for all overtime referred to 
above. Double time for work on 4 paid 
holidays and time and one-half on 3 other 
holidays (straight-time in addition to 
regular salary for weekly-paid employees). 

Rest periods: with the permission of the 
foreman men may be allowed about 6 minutes 
per half-shift. Women are allowed a 
regularly scheduled period of 10 minutes per 
half-shift. 

Vacations with pay: for hourly-paid 
employees, one week if 294 days have been 
worked during the previous year; and an 
additional week after 5 years’ service if the 
above condition has been fulfilled. For 
weekly-paid employees, one week after 6 
months’, two weeks after 5 years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: males—machinists $1.32 to $1.53; 
moulders $1.41; engineers, water tenders 
$1.40; construction mechanics $1.33 to $1.35; 
millwright $1.35; welders $1.24 to $1.37; 
masons $1.17 to $1.34; blacksmiths $1.24; 
carpenters $1.17 and $1.28; electricians $1.17 
and $1.27; pipe ‘fitters $1.16 and $1.28; 
apprentice water tender $1.31; other appren- 
tices $1.05 to $1.15; helpers $1.05 to $1.08; 
firemen (boiler house) $1.18, (char kiln) 
$1.15; Vallez filter operators $1.12 to $1.20; 
filtered liquor gallery, blow up men, clarifier 
operators $1.12 to $1.16; phosphoric acid 
man $1.10 to $1.15; ashmen, boiler house 
technician, tube blower (boiler house) $1.10; 
melt house pumps $1.04 to $1.10; mixers 
and centrifugals (pan house) $1.07 to $1.14; 
evaporator operators $1.05 to $1.12; pressure 
tanks and char filters $1.08; coal trimmers, 


-pan house pump station, pan room tanks 


$1.07; raw sugar bag cutters, melt samplers, 
melt house centrifugals, lime men, bag baler 
$1.05; bin men $1.04; granulator operators, 
powder mill operators $1.04 to $1.09; hard 
sugar weighers $1.04 to $1.07; all other 
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labour $1.03. Females—floor ladies 92 cents; 
housekeeper 93 cents; carton machine oper- 
ator 73 cents; ordinary female labour 66 
cents; all other females receive 5 cents per 
hour less than men for the classifications 
shown above. Males paid by the week— 
sugar boilers $77, assistants $64; pan house 
weighers $61, checkers $60; gear man $61 
to $66 (the above hourly rates are 6 cents 
higher than the rates previously in effect). 

Night shift differential: workers on shifts 
starting at 3.30 p.m. will be paid 5 cents 
per hour extra starting at 7.30 p.m., and 
all others working evening shifts will earn 
the differential after 8 pm. This differ- 
ential will cease at 7.30 a.m. for those whose 
shifts ordinarily end at that time and at 
8 a.m. for others. 

The company undertakes to pay one- 
quarter of the cost of a hospital insurance 
plan, provided that one can be worked out 
with an insurance company which is satis- 
factory to a company and_ employees’ 
committee. 

Seniority is considered in connection with 
promotions and lay-offs, and there is pro- 
vision for settlement of grievances. 


Tobacco Products—Montreal, Que—W.C. 
Macdonald Incorporated and_ the 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
Local 238. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 8, 
1953, to June 7, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice 60 days prior 
to expiration date. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship, with compulsory membership and 
maintenance for new employees after com- 
pletion of probationary period. 

Check-off: compulsory for union members. 

Tours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work before 
7 am. or after 5.30 p.m., or over 8 hours 
per day, or on Saturdays. Sundays, double 
time. or work on 12 specified holidays, 
7 of which are paid and 5 of. which are paid 
when they fall on a full working day, double 
time is allowed plus pay for the holiday. 

Rest periods: 10 minutes in the forenoon 
and in the afternoon for all employees. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 12 
months’ service, two weeks after 2 years’ 
service, three weeks after 15 years’ service 
and four weeks after 25 years’ service. 
Previously 20 years’ was required for the 
third week, and no fourth week was granted. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
females—grade I $1.10 to $1.31; grade IT 
$1.31 to $1.44 and so on to grade VI $1.64 
to $1.69. Males— grade I $1.25 to $1.47; 
grade IT $1.47 to $1.61 and so on to grade 
V_ $1.73 to $1.80; platform truckers (ship- 
ping) $1.80 to $1.86; vacuum operator $1.73 
to $1.81, assistant $1.67 to $1.75: case 
cylinder operator $1.80 to $1.85; cigarette 
packing stockman, plug inspector $1.73 to 
$1.82; grinder operator $1.70 to $1.75, 
assistant $1.61 to $1.70. (In all the above 
rates the first is the starting rate and the 
second is that reached after 4 months.) 
Skilled tradesmen—mechaniec $1.77 to $1.97; 
maintenance machinist $1.87 to $2.09; car- 
penter $1.78 to $1.99, improver $1.70 to $1.78 
electrician $1.95 to $2.07. , 

Seniority and grievance procedure are 
provided for. In all eases of verified 
sickness weekly cash benefits will be paid 
under an insurance plan in force. 
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Paper Products—Winnipeg, Man.—Acme 
Paper Box Co., Ltd. and the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America, 
Local 587. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 
1953, to May 13, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice not later than 
March 1 in any year. 

Union security: union shop. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for the first 3 hours after a regular day’s 
work, double time thereafter. Time and 
one-half for the first four hours worked on 
Saturday, and double time for all hours 
worked after four hours on Saturday and 
for work on Sunday and all agreed-to 
statutory holidays. For work on 8 paid 
holidays time and one-half plus one day’s 
pay is allowed. 

Rest period: 10 minutes morning and 
afternoon for all female employees. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 3 years’ 
service. For employees with less than one 
year’s service one-twelfth of weekly wage 
for each month of service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain occupations: 
pressmen—head $1.83}, cylinder $1.78}, 
platen (3 or more machines) $1.63}, platen 
(1 or 2 machines) $1.51}, Class B $1.29} to 
$1.434, combination platen and compositor 
$1.783, cylinder assistant $1.474, assistant 
$1.291; assistant diemaker $1.514; carton 
department operators—head man, glueing 
$1.69, assistant $1.26}, utility $1.18; tiers, 
strippers $1 to $1.20; parcellers $1 to $1.16; 
shipper and receiver $1.62; females—various 
occupations, 62 to 93 cents. Apprentices 
(beginners) shall start at 78 cents per hour 
and shall receive an increase of one-eighth 
of the difference between the starting rate 
and the rate of their respective classifica- 
tion every 6 months until the final rate of 
$1.44 is reached. Apprentices (platen die 
press, feeders, assistants, guillotine oper- 
ator) shall start at 74 cents per hour and 
shall receive an increase of one-sixth of the 
difference between the paxhing gate and the 
assistant’s rate every 6 months’ up to the 
final rate of $1.264. Apprentice pressmen 
shall be taken from the assistant members 
of their respective classification, and shall 
start with their assistant’s rate. They shall 
receive an increase of one-sixth of the differ- 
ence between assistants’ rates and_press- 
men’s rates every 6 months up to full press- 
men’s rates. First 6 months $1.51, after 
sixth 6 months $1.78}. (The above rates, 
other than those for apprentices, are from 
5 to 124 cents higher than the rates given 
in the previous agreement.) ; 

Off-shift differential: for night shift 10 
cents per hour over day rates. This 
premium is included in reckoning overtime. 


Seniority and grievance procedure are 


provided for. ured 


(Canada) Ltd., — 
Printing Pressme 
Union of North 4 

_ Agreement to be in 
1953, to April 30, 19 
i ' 


of intention to terminate or amend to be 
given by either party prior to expiration 
date. 

Check-off: voluntary for employees who 
have’ established seniority on or before 
February 15, 1952; compulsory for employees 
engaged on or after that date on com- 
pletion of probationary period. Check-off 
may be revoked to be effective on the 
anniversary date of the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first 3 hours in excess of 
8 hours per day, double time thereafter and 
also for work on Sunday and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than 2 years’ service shall receive 2 per 
cent of their total wages for the year, 
earned prior to July 1; with 2 but less 
than 3 years’ service 3 per cent; with 3 but 
less than 25 years’ service 4 per cent of 
total wages for the year; and employees 
with 25 years’ service shall receive 4 per 
cent of total wages earned for the year plus 
40 hours’ pay. The employer has the right 
to close the plant for 2 weeks during July 
or August. 

In case of death in an employee’s imme- 
diate family 2 days’ leave with pay will be 
granted. 

Hourly wage rates: males—gravures press- 
men $1.41 to $1.84; stack pressmen $1.41 to 
$1.96, assistant $1.21 to $1.36, helper 96 
cents to $1.16; cutter operator and assistant 
$1.06 to $1.76; bag maker operator $1.56 
to $1.76; slitter operator $1.01 to $1.51; 
box maker—set-up $1.01 to $1.26; densa- 
tones operator $1.41 to $1.81, assistant $1.21 
to $1.36, helper 96 cents to $1.16; electri- 
cians and machinists, journeymen $1.46 to 
$1.81, improver $1.26 to $1.41, helper $1.01 
to $1.21; service staff and material handlers 
$1.01 to $1.31: compositor $1.06 to $2; 
females—77 cents to $1.27. 

Off-shift differential: night shifts 15 per 
cent over day rate, and if three shifts are 
worked two of them shall be considered as 
night shifts. 

Seniority rights and grievance procedure 


are provided for. 

Newspaper Publishing—Ottawa, Ont—Le 
Syndicat d’Oecuvres Sociales, Ltée. 
(publishers of “Le Droit’) and Le 
Syndicat des Journalistes d’Ottawa 
LOCC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
to Didecobae 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice between 60 
and 30 days before the expiry date. 

Union security: union shop. 

Check-off: compulsory. 

Hours of work: from 7.30 am. with one 
hour for lunch. Closing time at the discre- 
tion of the supervisor concerned, but not 
earlier than 2.45 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
nor earlier than 9.30 a.m. on Saturday. 
Overtime: an employee required to do 
publicity work in the evening, or during the 
day in addition to his normal work, will 
receive $3 a column. For other evening 


work arrangement is made for some com- 


pensatory time off. Employees required to 
be on duty for a whole week-end will be 
oe a day off during the following week. 

id holidays include the holy days of 


obligation, 4 other holidays and 4 half 
V4 ee 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 


year’s service, 3 weeks after 25 years’ 
service. 
Sick leave with pay: after 6 months’ 


service 15 working days a year are allowed. 
Future sick leave may, also be drawn upon, 
but an employee leaving the company’s ser- 
vice will be charged with any excess over 
a day and a quarter per month of work, 
the excess being deducted from his pay. 

Salaries per week: journalist—reporters 
and photographers from $35 at start to $80 
after 8 years; senior journalists $8 and 
editors $10 per week higher. Librarian, 
from $30 at start to $38 after 4 years; 
translators, $35 at ‘start to $66 after 8 
years. 

Employees are to be reimbursed for 
authorized expenses; those using a car con- 
tinually receive an allowance. 

Seniority is recognized in connection with 
promotions, layoffs and re-hirings. 

Provision is made for settlement of 
grievances. 


Auto Repair and Garages—Quebec Dis- 
trict — L’Association des Marchands 
Détaillants du Canada, Inc., District de 
Québec, La Section de L’Auto-Voiture, 
La Section des Stations de Service, on 
the one part, and Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique des Employés de Garage de 
Québec, Inc. and Le Syndicat des 
Employés de Piéces et d’Accessoires 
d’Automobiles, Inc., on the other part. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 10, 
1953, to June 10, 1955 (except for wage 
rates which may be re-opened after one 
year), and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice from 60 to 30 days before 
June 10 in each year. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members, and compulsory 
membership and maintenance for all new 
employees within 30 days of hiring. This 
provision will apply only in cases where 
the Syndicate has been certified by the 
Industrial Relations Board as_ bargaining 
agent for the employees in question. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

The parties agree to apply for the terms 
of Part II of the agreement, which relate 
to wages, holidays and vacations, working 
conditions, apprenticeship and group insur- 
ance, to be extended to the whole industry 
within the district, under the terms of the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

Hours: for journeymen and apprentices 
in garages 9 per day, 49 per week, between 
the hours of 7 am. and 6 p.m. Monday to 
Friday inclusive and 7 a.m. and 12 noon 
on Saturday. For employees in establish- 
ments of commercial jurisdiction (service 
stations, ete.) the hours shall be 60 per 
week of 6 days. For certain salesmen and 
office workers hours vary from 44 to 54 
hours per week. Overtime: in garages, time 
and one-half for work in excess.of 9 hours 
per day or 49 hours per week, or beyond 
the hours mentioned above for cases not 
otherwise provided for. Between 11 p.m. 
and 7 a.m., double time. In establishments 
of commercial jurisdiction which are allowed 
to remain open day and night, all work 
after 60 hours time and one-half. For 
certain salesmen and office employees time 
and one-half for work performed outside 
regular hours. ; 
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In all establishments double time for work 
on Sundays and on recognized holidays, two 
of which are paid. An exception is made 
in the case of certain maintenance employees 
of bus transport concerns who, if employed 
on shift work, are not entitled to overtime 
for work on Sundays and holidays if such 
work is part of their regular shift. Any 
employee who works on Sunday is entitled 
to a day off during the 6 days preceding or 
following that Sunday. 

Guaranteed work week: all regular 
employees have a right to a minimum of 
35 hours work per week at their regular 
rates of pay. This right may be forfeited 
for certain offences on the part of the 
employee, i.e. working outside regular hours 
for other than the regular employer, or for 
unjustifiable absence from work. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, two weeks after 
five years’ service with the same employer. 
The right to the second week of vacation 
may be forfeited for the offences mentioned 
above. 


Wage rates: hourly—journeymen (me- 
chanic, fitter, machinist, electrician, body 
worker, wheelwright, blacksmith, welder, 


painter, upholsterer) Class A $1.40, Class B 
$1.20, Class C $1.15, Class D $1.10; storage 
battery man, vuleanizer or _ retreader, 
glazier and greaser $1.10; apprentices, first 
year 50 cents, second year, 63 cents, third 
year 75 cents, fourth year 87 cents; service 
men 874 cents, apprentice first year 523 
cents, second year 674 cents; car washer 
77% cents; chauffeur 574 cents; delivery man 
80 cents; the above rates are for Zone I 
(within a ten-mile radius of the cities of 
Quebec and_ Lévis). For Zone II (the 
counties of Quebec, Lévis and Montmorency, 
except the territory covered by Zone 1) 
the rates shall be at least 75 per cent of 
those in Zone I. The minimum wage for 
male employees shall be 40 cents for the 
first 6 months, thereafter 50 cents. Weekly 
rates—males: senior clerk $57, spare parts 
clerk from $20 for first 6 months to $35 in 
the fourth year of service, thereafter Class 
A $50, Class B $45, Class C $41; office 
employees from $19 for the first year to $33 
in the fifth year, thereafter Class A $48, 
Class B $48, Class C $39; service salesman 
from $30 for the first year to $40 for the 
third year of service, thereafter $45. 
Females—spare parts clerk from $16 in the 
first year to $21.50 in the third year, there- 
after Class A $29, Class B $26, Class C $24; 
ieee a haed Ry Neel hide second year 
, third year $23, thereafter Cl 
Class B $28, Class C $26. Via vena 
Apprentices: regulations are iven in 
detail. Length of donventiceshie: service 
man 2 years, all other trades 4 years. In 
Zone I, in industrial establishments (gar- 
ages, etc.) one apprentice is allowed to 
‘every three journeymen, in commercial 
establishments (service stations, etc.) one 
apprentice to two journeymen, or where only 
one service man is employed in the establish- 
Bent one oc otine also may be employed. 
ules regarding the number of i 
do not apply in Zone IT. ihe 
Group insurance plan: financed by joint 
contributions from employers and employees 
covers life insurance, hospital, medical and 
surgical services for employees and their 
families, and also weekly cash payments in 
ease of illness or accident. 
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The employer shall supply and pay for 
the cleaning of clothing, uniforms or over- 
alls which he requires the employees to wear. 


Provision is made for seniority and for 
settlement of disputes. 


Aluminum Products — Shawinigan Falls, 
Que—Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
and Le Syndicat-National des Employés 
de VAluminium de Shawinigan Falls, 
Inc. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 8, 
1953, to August 7, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice from 60 to 30 
days before the expiry date. 


Check-off: voluntary, but revocable only 
during the first 30 days after any renewal 
of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day, an average of not less 
than 42 and not more than 43 hours per 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the scheduled hours for the week 
affected. For work on 8 (previously 6) paid 
holidays double regular rate up to a maxi- 
mum of 8 hours plus the standard overtime 
premium if the work is in excess of the 
scheduled weekly hours. One additional day 
is observed as a holiday, but is not paid for. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year of service, and in subsequent years 
provided that the employee has worked at 
least 1,650 hours during the year. After 
3 years continuous service an additional 
week of vacation. The company has the ° 
right to withhold one-half of the vacation 
allowance of any worker who has lost more 
than 96 hours of work without reasonable 
excuse during the 12 months preceding 
May 1 of the current year. 


_Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: Fabricating Division—cable depart- 
ment $1.31 to $1.62; cable accessories 
department, finisher $1.32 to $1.40; etcher 
and tier, drill press operator $1.35 to $1.45; 
operators—power press, milling machine. 
turret lathe $1.38 to $1.49, boring lathe and 
drill press, armor rod lathe (automatic) 
$1.41 to $1.53; warehouse—$1.32 to $1.53; 
wire and rod department—rewinder, furnace 
charger, $1.32 to $1.40; finishing block oper- 
ator $1.38 to $1.49; nail maker $1.41 to 
$1.53: rivet maker, bull block operator $1.43 
to $1.58; wire drawers $1.47 to $1.62. 
Reduction Division—casting and _ shipping 
$1.31 to $1.58; paste plant $1.35 to $1.53; 
potroom service—tool repairman, alumina 
unloader $1.35 to $1.45; potrooms—stud in- 
serter, stud puller, channel mounter $1.38 
to $1.49; crustbreaker operator, siphoner, 
craneman $1.41 to $1.53. Mechanical and 
Electrical Division—mechanical department 
—power equipment operator “B”, reel . 
painters, fan cleaner $1.35 to $1.45; box 
and reel maker, greasers, reel inspector, 
utility man $1.38 to $1.49; boiler operator, 
tractor operator $1.41 to $1.53; rigger $1.53 
to $1.70; electrical department—rectifier 
floorman $1.41 to $1.53; sub-station operator 
$1.50 to $1.66; rectifier operator $1.55 to 
$1.75. Tradesman—painter $1.47 to $1.62; 
bricklayer $1.50 to $1.66; blacksmith $1.55 
to $1.75; carpenter, pipefitter, welder, arm- 
ature winder, meterman $1.59 to $1.79; 
millwright, machinist, electrician, rectifier 
electrician $1.62 to $1.83. The above rates 
are from 11 to 14 cents higher than those in 
effect under the former agreement. 
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Off-shift differential: shift workers work- 
ing between 7 p.m. and midnight will be paid 
6 cents (formerly 5 cents) over regular rate. 
Those working between midnight and 7 a.m. 
will be paid-a premium of 8 cents (formerly 
5 cents) per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
settlement of grievances. 


Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining 
—Trail, B.C —The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 480. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice not less than 
2 months prior to the expiry date. 

This: agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Jan. 1953, p. 94) 
with the following change:— 


Vacations with pay: as before one week 
after one year’s service and 2 weeks after 
2 years’ service; but employees now qualify 
for 3 weeks vacation after 15 years’ service 
instead of after 20 years’ under the previous 
agreement. 


Wage rates are unchanged. 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies— 
Toronto and Peterborough, Ont— 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Locals 
507, 616, 616, 524, 626 and 687. 
(Hourly-rated employees.) 


Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 
1953, to March 27, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice within 80 to 
70 days before termination date. 

Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable dur- 
ing the term of the agreement for old 
employees; compulsory for new employees 
within 30 days after engagement. 

Hours: from January 1, 1954, 8 per day, 
40 per week of 5 days. Overtime: from 
January 1, 1954, time and one-half for work 
in excess of regular daily hours, and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 recog- 
nized holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, one and one-half weeks after 
3 years, 2 weeks after 5 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of service. Ordinarily pay 
allowance may not be drawn for vacations 
not taken, and vacations may not be_post- 
poned from one year to another. For a 
paid holiday occurring during the vacation 
period the employee will receive an extra 
day’s vacation with pay. 

Wage rates: effective April 27, 1953, all 
hourly job rates and all average hourly 


earnings to be increased by 6 cents per hour. 


for men and apprentices, and by_7_ cents 
per hour for women and boys. Effective 
- January 1, 1954, all rates to be increased 
by 5 per cent to compensate for a reduction 
in the standard work week to 40 hours. 
Females who produce the same quantity and 
quality of work as males on the same jobs 
are to receive the same pay as males. An 
incentive plan is in force. 

Off-shift differential: a bonus will be paid 
of cents per hour for the second shift 
and 9 cents per hour for. the third shift. 


. 
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Seniority will apply in lay-offs, re-hirings 
and promotions, with some reservations as 
to the experience and suitability of the 
employee concerned. Provision is made for 
settlement of grievances. 

separate agreement effective from 
July 1, 1953, for a period of 2 years, and 
subject to renewal under conditions similar 
to those which apply to the main agreement, 
provides for the establishment of a group 
insurance plan, effective July 1, 1953. This 
plan is to be financed by joint contributions 
from employer and employees and to be 
administered by the company. 


Construction 


Painters—Toronto, Ont—Master Painters 
and the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and  Paperhangers of 
America, Locals 557, 864, 1003 and 1080. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 9, 
1953, to April 30, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice 60 days before 
expiry date. 

Union security: closed shop. Extra 
journeymen needed are to be hired through 
the union. Non-union men must be in 
ie aa of working permit before starting 
work. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. during the first 5 days 
of the week. and double time after 8 p.m. 
Time and a half for work on Saturdays and 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 
recognized holidays. No work allowed on 
Labour Day. 

Vacation pay: 4 per cent of wages. 

Hourly wage rates: effective March 9, 
1953, $1.85: effective October 1, 1953, to 
April 30, 1954, $1.90; effective May 1, 1954, 
to April 30, 1955, $1.95. 

Off-shift differential: on one shift per- 
formed at night at the rate of 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Travelling expenses: this agreement 
applies to the territory within a radius of 
95 miles from the Toronto City Hall, This 
territory is divided into 5 zones, each cover- 
ing 5 miles of the radius. For work in 
Zones 1, 2 and 3 travelling expenses are 
paid to all employees, regardless of their 
place of residence, as follows: work in 
Zone 1, no payment; work in Zone 2, 50 
cents per day: work in Zone 3, $1.50 per 
day. For work in Zones 4 and 5 payments 
are made as follows: to employees resident 
in Zones 1, 2 and 3, work in Zone 4, $2.50 
per day; work in Zone 5, $3.50 per day. 
To employees resident in Zones 4 and 5 
travelling expenses for work in these Zones 
are paid at the rate of 10 cents per mile 
in excess of 5 miles each way. 

Arrangements are provided for the 
settling of grievances. 

Painters and Decorators—Vancouver, B.C. 
—The Building and Construction Indus- 
tries Exchange of British Columbia 
(Painting and Decorating Section) and 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 
138. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 


1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
Kear to year subject to 90 days’ notice. - 
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This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Nov. 1952, p. 1478) 
with the exception of the following:— 

Minimum hourly wage rates: under the 
previous agreement an interim increase of 
10 cents per hour was provided for effective 
January 1, 1953. Under the present agree- 
ment a further increase of 7 cents per hour 
effective May 25, 1953, brings the rates to: 
brush painting and paperhanging $2.07, 
spray painting, $2.17. 


Public Utilities 
Gas 


Manufacture and _  Distribution— 
Toronto, Ont—The Consumers’ Gas 
Co. of Toronto and the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 
1953, to July 7, 1955, and thereafter subject 
to 2 months’ notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members; and compulsory 
membership for all employees hired after 
the effective date of the agreement, on com- 
pletion of 3 months’ employment. 


_ Check-off: compulsory for all union 
members. 
Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Over- 


time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of regular hours per day or regular days 
per week; and also for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 paid holidays if not part 
of regular shift work. Employees working 
on holidays also receive a day off with pay 
for each holiday worked. Certain employees 
may be required to work beyond their 
assigned hours at regular rates of pay, this 
arrangement having been agreed to in 
exchange for a special sick pay plan. An 
employee who works on his regular day or 
days off has the option of taking equivalent 
time off without pay. , 
Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s, 2 weeks after 2 years’ and 3 weeks 
after 15 years’ service. Shift premiums not 
included in vacation pay. Seniorjty is con- 
sidered in arranging vacation schedule. 


~Sick leave: for an illness of not less than 
3 work days an employee shall be paid half 


his basic pay from the first day of illness 
up to a maximum of 8 weeks for any one 
illness, or in each 12-month period. This 
maximum may be inereased to 13 weeks in 
each 12-month period for employees with 
more than 10 years’ service. Employees are 
entitled to medical attention by a doctor 
appointed by the company in consultation 
with the union. 


Wage rates: per hour—production depart- 
ments—retort house operators, water gas 
operators, valve house operators (A) $1.684; 
main cleaners (A), flue cleaners (A), valve 
house operators (B), valve house booster 
operator, holder operators, assistant in yard 
$1.63; propane plant operator $1.734; pro- 
pane plant spare operators and unloaders 
$1.64; condensing house operator, dehy- 
drator operator $1.69}; lodormobile oper- 
ator, crane operator $1.674; condensing 
house helper, dehydrator helper $1.60; water 
gas rake-out men, dehydrator helper, con- 


veyor operators, catch basin _ cleaners, 
trimmers and ashmen, truck drivers and 
spare drivers, helpers (maintenance, Ist 
class) $1.58; holder operators’ helper, 


conveyor oiler, helpers (maintenance, 2nd 
class) $1.544; retort house spare operators, 
conveyor helpers and spare operators, watch- 
men, janitors and cleaners, syphons, helpers 
in coke shed, truck drivers’ helpers, helpers 
(maintenance, 3rd class), water gas spare 
helpers $1.524: maintenance: welders, iron 
workers, machinists and blacksmiths, car- 
penters (leading hand) $1.933. Distribution 
division—fitters, special $1.80, first class 
$1.744, second class for two years $1.60, 
third class for one year $1.544; meter 
repairers and _ testers, first class $1.673, 
second class $1.60, third class $1.544; meter 
preparers and painters $1.60; appliance 
adjusters and testers $1.61; gasmen,. first 
class after 5 years as second class $1.674, 
second class $1.62. Meter readers, per week: 
start $58.29 to $64.05 after 24 months. (The 
rates given are generally from 10 to 11 cents 
higher than those under the previous 
agreement.) 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour on afternoon shift and 8 cents per 
hour on night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Top Union, Management Officials Embark on Joint Tour 
Top officials of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and of the United States 


Steel Corporation have begun a tour of the company’s plants in an effort to encourage 
industrial harmony and better understanding at plant levels. . 


David J. McDonald, President of the United Steelworkers, and Benjamin J. Fairless, 
Board Chairman of U.S. Steel, made their first visit to the Lorain, Ohio, plant in mid- 


November. 


The original plan for such tours was worked out by the late Philip Murray, President 


of the Steelworkers, and Mr. Fairless, then President of U.S. Steel, after the steel strike 


in 1952. 


The tour as first conceived was to have consisted of only Mr. Murray and Mr. Fairless 
but now has been broadened to include a delegation of the local union and plant manage- 
ment so that they will be available should any questions or grievances of a local nature 


arise. 


The tour will enable the Corporation’s Chairman and the Union President to talk bs 
the experiment to facilitate the operations of 


with workers and foremen on the job in 
grievances and arbitration machinery. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
correction of one agreement and the amend- 
ment of 14 others. 


In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers at Joliette and the 
correction of the agreement for the food 
products manufacturing and wholesale food 
trade at Quebec published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of November 7, and the 
amendment of the agreement for the 
ladies’ handbag manufacturing industry in 
the province gazetted November 14. 


A request for a new agreement for retail 
trade at Richmond and Melbourne was 
published October 24; a request for the 
amendment of the agreement for ladies’ 
hairdressers at Montreal was gazetted 
October 31; for the building trades at 
Montreal in the issue of November 7. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July 1953, p. 1031). Another amend- 
ment was published in the Quebee Official 
Gazette of August 1. 


Cost-of-living bonus provisions are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., 1951, 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 


apply to the provincial Minister of Labour. 


to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended ,or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazetre monthly since 
June 1934, . = 


. herein provided less 


- 


p. 827; 1952, p. 1361; Feb. 1953, p. 283, 
July, p. 1031) with the exception of the 
following: the previous amount of the 
general bonus is increased from 2834 to 35 
cents per hour; odd pants manufacturing 
from 20 to 234 cents per hour; class “B” 
garments from 20 to«234 cents per hour. 
Employers engaged in the manufacture of 
children’s clothing will continue to pay 1734 
cents per hour as previously. Apprentices 
without previous experience will be paid the 
cost-of-living bonus provided herein, less 7% 
cents per hour during a period of 13 weeks, 
thereafter the full bonus. However, this 
amendment provides for certain exceptions 
with relation to payment of the above cost- 
of-living bonus as follows: those employers 
contributing to a social security plan a sum 
equivalent to 34 cents per hour for each 
regular and overtime hour worked may pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 314 cents per hour 
instead of 35 cents per hour; all employers 
who have contractual relations with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Montreal Joint Board, and other employers 
who have, prior to the coming into effect 
of this amendment, paid a general increase 
of 10 per cent, with a maximum of 12 cents 
per hour calculated on the base wages of 
their employees (excluding cost-of-living 
bonus) shall pay the cost-of-living bonus 
63 cents per hour. 
Employers who have not given a general 
increase to all employees equal to a 10 per 
cent increase upon basic wages, since 
March 31, 1952, may within 30 days of the 
coming into effect of the present amendment, 
elect to pay, in lieu of the increase of 6% 
cents in the cost-of-living bonus, a general 
increase of 10 per cent, not to exceed 12 
cents per hour calculated on basic wages. 


Printing Trades, Chicoutimi District. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1950, pp. 345 and 1678; 1951, p. 1538; 
Nov. 1952, p. 1480). Agreement, as amended, 
is extended to September 1, 1954, thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates of Zone I: 
journeymen $1.35 per hour; bookbinding 
female employees from 40 cents per hour in 
first 6 months to 58 cents in sixth 6 months. 
(The above rate for journeymen is 5 cents 
per hour higher than formerly in effect; 
rates for bookbinding female employees are 
unchanged.) 

Vacation with pay: in addition to 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay after one year of 
continuous service with the same employer 
this amendment now provides for 3 weeks’ 
vacation with pay to all employees with 20 
years of continuous service with the same 
employer, in the same shop. 


Metal Trades, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, pp. 546 and 1538; July 1953, 
p. 1032, and previous issues). A correction 
of this agreement, as well as another amend- 
ment to it were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette issues of June 20 and 
August 1, respectively. 
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Industrial jurisdiction: this clause is 
amended to include as exemptions to the 
terms of this agreement, those employees 
working in an establishment manufacturing 
woodworking machines with a payroll, as 
regards repairs for customers, that does not 
exceed 15 per cent of total payroll. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 3 to 10 cents per hour in Zone I, 
and from 4 to 13 cents per hour in Zone II. 
New minimum rates for certain classifica- 
tions are now as follows: toolmaker $1.48 
in Zone I, $1.37 in Zone II; tracer $1.38 in 
Zone I, $1.27 in Zone II; general welder, 
general machinist $1.28 in Zone I, $1.17 in 
Zone II; acetylene or electric are welder, 
sheet metal mechanic, lathe, miller, etc., 
machinist, marine mechanie, fitter mechanic, 
boilermaker, pipe mechanic, temperer $1.23 
in Zone I, $1.12 in Zone II; machine shop 
joiner, blacksmith $1.18 in Zone I, $1.07 in 
Zone II; cutter $1.18 in Zone I, $1.08 in 
Zone II; checker, shipper 91 cents in Zone 
I, 84 cents in Zone II; truck driver 96 
cents in Zone I, 87 cents in Zone II; 
labourer 86 cents in Zone I, 79 cents in 
Zone II; storeman $1.05 in Zone I, 95 cents 
in Zone II. The new wage schedule in- 
cludes revised scales of minimum rates for 
assemblers and machine operators as follows: 
from 52 cents per hour in the first 6 months 
of first year to $1.01 in fifth year in Zone I, 
from 48 cents to 93 cents in Zone II. This 
amendment also now provides that female 


workers in a metal working establishment. . 


may be paid at a rate 20 per cent lower 
than those provided by this agreement. 
This new wage scale does not include the 
classifications of production workers. 


Garages and Service Stations, Rimouski. 


An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1950, p. 78; 1951, p. 1108; Jan. 1953, 
1 AN 

Hours: 50 per week (a reduction of 4 
hours per week). Regular daily hours are 
unchanged at 9. Shift work provisions are 
included. However, servicemen continue to 
work 9 hours per day Monday through 
Saturday, 54 hours per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours (with the exception 
of the first 30 minutes when overtime does 
not exceed that period) and for work on 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays, 3 of which 
are paid holidays, when 8 or less stations are 
open; double time of Sundays and observed 
holidays when more than 3 stations are open. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 4 to 10 cents per hour and the new 
minimum rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: mechanic, fitter, machinist, 
electrician, body workers, welder, painter, 
upholsterer, glazier and vuleanizer class “A” 
$1.35, class “B” $1.19, class “C” 97 cents; 
service men from 55 cents per hour in. first 
year to 90 cents in-fourth year; spare 
parts clerks class “A” $1.03, class “B” 92 
cents. Wages higher than those provided 
by this amendment will not be reduced 
during the term of the present agreement 
and full compensation will be given for the 
reduction of working hours from 54 to 50 
per week on the rates actually paid. (The 
trade wheelwright is not included in the 
wage scale.) 
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Escalator clause: 5 cents per hour, upward 
or downward, for each 3 points change in 
the Consumer Price Index published by the 
Federal Bureau of Statistics, taking 115-4 
points as computing basis. However, read- 
justment will not exceed 5 cents per hour, 
either way. (This clause is new.) 

Provisions of this agreement relating to 
the carrying on of urgent operations in 
accordance with the Weekly Day of Rest 
Act and payment therefore, apprenticeship 
conditions, as well as the provision reheat 
to remuneration for waiting time compute 
on the regular rate, when an employee 
called for a certain time must wait to be 
put to work, are deleted. 


Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1420; 1951, p. 1107; 1952, 
p. 1222, and previous issues). Another 
amendment was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of June 6, 1953. The 
present agreement is extended until June 10, 
1954, thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 49 hours per week, as previously. 

Minimum wage rates (industrial establish- 
ments) in Zone I are increased: by 5 cents 
per hour and the new minimum rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows: 
journeymen—mechanies, fitters, machinists, 
electricians, body workers, wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, welders, painters and _ uphol- 
sterers class “A” $1.40, “B” $1.20, “C” $1.15, 
“PD” $1.10; storage battery man, vulcanizer 
or retreader, glazier and greaser $1.10; 
apprentices from 50 cents per hour in first 
year to 87 cents in fourth year. Minimum 
rates for service men in commercial estab- 
lishments of Zone I are increased from 85 
to 874 cents per hour and minimum rates 
for automobile washers and delivery men are 
increased from 75 cents to 774 and 80 cents 
per hour respectively. Employees whose 
minimum rates are not established by the 
present agreement will receive 40 cents per 
hour in first 6 months, thereafter 50 cents 
per ieee (an increase of 10 cents in either 
case). 


Parts Department, Ete., Employees 

Provisions governing the parts depart- 

ment, office and service employees are added 
to this agreement as follows:— 

Hours: parts department, 463 hours per 
week; office employees 44 per week; service 
salesmen 54 per week. Industrial and 
commercial establishments engaged exclu- 
sively in the repair and maintenance of bus 
and automobile material used at the time 
in building and construction engineering 
operations and doing no work for the public 
may operate on a 49-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
in excess of above hours if an eal ad has 
been at the disposal of the employer and 
has worked the regular hours of work. 

Minimum wage rates: head clerk (male) 
$57 per week; parts department employees 
—(male) from $20 per week in Bret 6 
months to $35 in fourth year, (female) from 
$16 per week in first 6 months to $21.50 
in third hid after 4 years’ experience 
(male employees) $ class “A” $50 per week, 
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4 class “B” $45, 4 class “C”’ $41; after 3 
years’ experience (female employees) 4 class 
“A” $29, 4 class “B” $26, 4 class “C” $24; 
office employees—(male) from $19 per week 
in first year to $33 in fifth year, thereafter 
4 class “A” $48, 4 class “B” $43, 4 class 
“C” $39; (female) from $17 ,in first year to 
$23 in third year, thereafter 4 class “A” 
$30, 4 class “B” $28, 4 class “C” $26; ser- 
vice salesmen—from $30 per week in first 
year to $40 in third year, thereafter $45 
per week. Additional allowance of 24 cents 
per hour to employees classified as service 
man, apprentice, washer or automobile 
driver and 3 cents per hour if classified in 
any other category of employment. Pay- 
able only for regular hours of work. 


Automobile sweetening Wholesale Firms, 
te. 


Supplementary provisions governing auto- 
mobile accessories wholesale establishments 
and motor machine shops are added as 
follows:— 


The jurisdiction of this part is both 
commercial and industrial and applies to 
manufacturers or merchants whose main 
trade includes wholesale selling of auto- 
mobile parts or accessories or of garage 
equipment or parts, as well as to motor 
machine shops where automobile motors and 
various other automobile parts are built, 
reconditioned, repaired, ete. Commercial 
jurisdiction relates to all wholesale estab- 
lishments and industrial jurisdiction in- 
cludes all motor machine shops. 


Hours: in commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments all employees with the exception 
of office workers 46} hours per week; office 
employees 44 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours. In industrial estab- 
*‘shments journeymen and apprentices will 
receive regular rates up to 7 p.m. Monday 
through Friday for work started before 6 
p.m., and up to 1 p.m. Saturday for work 
started before noon. 


Minimum wage rates in commercial estab- 
lishments of Zone I: head clerk (male) parts 
sale department $57 per week; sales clerks 
(male) from $25 per week in first year to 
$35 in fourth year, thereafter 4 class “A” 
$50, $ class “B” $45, 4 class “C” $41; ware- 
house clerks (male) from $22 per week in 
first year to $30 in fourth year, thereafter 
$35; office employees—head clerk $57 per 
week; clerks’ rates (male and female) are 
similar to the rates for, office employees 
shown above in special provisions governing 


parts department, etc. with the exception of . 


clerk (male) who receives $20 per week in 
first year; other minimum rates include 
delivery man 80 cents per hour and male 
employees not otherwise classified from 40 
cents per hour in first 6 months to 50 cents 
after 6 months. In Zone II minimum rates 
will at least equal 75 per cent of those 
established for Zone I. Minimum rates of 


industrial establishments of Zone I: journey- , 


men operators, assemblers and electricians 
class “A” $1.40, class “B” $1.20, class “C” 
$1.15, class “D” $1.10; apprentices from 50 
cents per hour in first year to 87 cents in 
fourth year; washers automobile parts 65 


cents; service men 90 cents; apprentice 50 ~ 


cents in first year, 65 cents in second year; 
delivery man 80 cents; office employees and 
male employees not otherwise classified will 
be paid the rates shown above for these 


categories in commercial establishments; in 
Zone II minimum rates will at least equal 
75 per cent of those rates of Zone I. The 
additional allowances provided in the 
minimum rate schedule above for employees 
engaged in parts department, etc., may be 
waived where no work is done for the public 
and providing the employers establish and 
maintain a collective insurance plan requir- 
ing a disbursement equal to payment of said 
allowance. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet. 


An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1950, pp. 1053 and 1904; 1951, pp. 977 
and 1108; 1952, p. 1481, and previous issues). 
Another amendment was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of October 18, 1952. 
The terms of the present agreement, as 
amended, are extended until April 1, 1955, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 to 25 cents per hour and the new 
minimum rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: bricklayer, mason and 
plasterer $1.55 in Zone I, $1.50 in Zone II, 
carpenter-joiner, electrician, sheet metal 
worker or tinsmith roofer, pipe mechanic 
and steamfitter, pipe welder $1.30 in Zone I, 
$1.25 in Zone II; blacksmith, floor polisher, 


operator-stationary or portable electric 
machines (including cranes and mixers) 
$1.05 in Zone I, $1 in Zone II; mason 


(rough foundation masonry) block layer 
$1.40 in Zone I, $1.35 in Zone II; labourer 
95 cents in Zone I, 90 cents in Zone II; 
marble and terrazzo layer $1.15 in Zone I, 
$1.10 in Zone II; operator stationary or 
portable gasoline engines (cranes and 
mixers) $1.15 in Zone I, $1.10 in Zone II; 
painter (outside work over 45 feet in height) 
$1.35 in Zone I, $1.30 in Zone II; painter 
and paperhanger $1.20 in Zone I, $1.15 in 
Zone II; sprayman $1.25 in Zone I, $1.20 
in Zone II. Minimum rates for ornamental 
iron layer are unchanged at $1 in Zone I, 
95 cents in Zone II. Minimum rates for 
apprentices are in most cases 5 cents per 
hour higher than previously. 

It is also provided that all minimum rates 
will be further increased by 5 cents per 
hour from April 1, 1954. : 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of regular wages to all 
employees with 12 months continuous service, 
as previously in effect. Employees with less 
than 12 months service, who leave of their 
own accord, or who are dismissed, will 
receive 2 per cent of regular earnings from 
date of employment. (This last provision 
formerly applied to employees with a 
minimum of 2 months of service.) 


Building Trades, Quebec District. 

An Order in Council dated October 23 
and gazetted October 31, amends _ the 
previous Order in Council (L.G., Sept. 1953, 

RRLS2 Tijic 
¢ Pl jurisdiction is amended by the 
addition of the words “Sainte-Monique-des- 
Saules” after the words “St. Felix-du-Cap- 
Rouge” as mentioned in the description of 
Zone I 
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Building Trades, Hull District. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, p, 828; 1952, pp. 56, 452, 611 
and 781; July 1953, p. 1032, and previous 
issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: master elec- 
tricale contractor (personal services) $2.40 
per hour in Zone I, $2 in Zone II; journey- 
man electrician holding licence “C” $1.50 
in Zone I, $1.20 in Zone II. Minimum 
rates for certain other classifications in 
Zone I only, are now as follows: bricklayer 
$2 per hour, carpenter-joiner $1.75, plasterer 
$1.80. 


Building Trades, Rimouski. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept. 1953, p. 1828). The Corpora- 
tion of Master Electricians of the Province 
of Quebee (Lower St. Lawrence Division) is 
added to the list of contracting parties. 

Industrial jurisdiction is extended to all 
operations in connection with the construc- 
tion, repair, installation of electrical instal- 
lations and equipment. Operations to be 
earried out by qualified workers. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: the schedule 
of minimum rates is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following: electrician (contractor 
personal services) $2 per hour in Zone I, 
$1.90 in Zone II, $1.80 in Zone III; journey- 
man electrician $1.35 in Zone I, $1.30 in 
Zone II, $1.20 in Zone III; foreman 10 
cents per hour above the rate for journey- 
men; apprentice electrician from 55 cents in 
first year to 90 cents per hour in fourth 
year. 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke District. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, p. 15389; 1952, pp. 781 and 1362; 
June 1953, p. 911, and previous issues). 
The terms of the present agreement, as 
amended, are extended until March 31, 1955, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

_ Territorial jurisdiction comprises the coun- 
ties of Sherbrooke, Compton, Frontenac, 
Stanstead, Shefford, Brome, Missisquoi, 
Richmond and Wolfe all divided into 3 
Zones as follows: Zone I, the cities or towns 
of Sherbrooke, Farnham, Cowansville, 
Granby, Magog, Asbestos, Windsor and 
within a radius of 5 miles of their limits; 
Zone II, cities or towns of Coaticook, 
Mégantic, Waterloo, Bedford, Stanstead, 
Richmond and within a radius of 5 miles 
of their limits; Zone III, the remainder of 
the territorial jurisdiction. From March 31, 
1954, the town of East Angus and within a 
radius of 5 miles of its limits will be ‘in- 
eluded in Zone II, 


Hours are unchanged at 44 per week except 
for Windsor, Farnham and Cowansville 
where a 48-hour week is in effect. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: this amend- 
ment provides for a general increase of 5 
cents per hour to all classifications included 
in the main schedule, as well as certain 
trade apprentices, in all Zones except Zone 
TI. Employees working in Zone III on 
construction projects amounting to $100,000 
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or more, including wages and material, will 
be paid the rates of Zone Il. Minimum 
rates for certain tradesmen and apprentices ; 
in the city of Sherbrooke and within a 
radius of 5 miles of its limits who are 
governed by a separate wage schedule are 
not affected by.the 5 cents per hour general 
inerease mentioned above. 

Wage rates on construction contracts for 
a lump sum granted and _ signed before 
March 31, 1953, are not changed by the 
present amendment. 

Other provisions of this amendment in- 
clude regulations governing apprenticeship, 
travelling and board expenses for elec- 
tricians, and work on urgent operations. 


a 


Structural Iron Industry 
Province of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated October 28 
and gazetted November 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1505). 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
applies to all engineering construction and 
building operations involving the erection  , 
or fabrication on the site, of structural 
steel, including the demolition, repair or 
dismantling thereof, but without prejudice 
to the rights and privileges of the elec- 
trical, the elevator, the ornamental iron and 
bronze, the sheet metal and the boiler con- 
struction and steam generation industries, 
to erect structural steel incidental to their 
respective operations; it will also apply to 
structural steel used in the erection of 
hoists, car dumpers, cranes, conveyors, ore 
unloaders, coal bins and hoppers, ash chutes { 
and hoppers, rock, coke, sand and ore bins 
and hoppers without prejudice as outlined 
above, and where work is of a permanent 
nature;. it will also include burning, weld- 
ing, riveting and rigging in connection with 
foregoing operations. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
province of Quebee with the exception of 
the counties of Gaspe-North, Gaspe-South 
Saguenay and that part of the county of 
Abitibi-East, situated -east of longitude 
75° 30’, and any territory not comprised in 
an electoral district. However, outside the 
Island of Montreal and the cities of Quebec 
and Sherbrooke, the agreement applies only 
to metal construction operations covered by 
the industrial jurisdiction of the agreement 
and involving the use of 50 tons of steel 
or more. 


Minimum hourly wage rate schedule is 
amended by the deletion of the classification 
‘machinery mover. 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi District. 
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2” Session of B.C. Legislature, 1953 


Equal pay law, Canada’s third, chief labour enactment during sitting 


An equal pay law was the main labour 
enactment of the second session of the 
British Columbia Legislature to be held 
during 1953, which opened on September 15 
and ended October 17. 


Equal Pay 


British Columbia is the third province 
to enact an equal pay law. The Ontario 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act 
has been in effect since January 1, 1952, 
and the Saskatchewan Equal Pay Act since 
January 1, 19538. The British Columbia 
Equal Pay Act received Royal Assent on 
October 17 and will come into force on 
December 31, 1953. 

The Act forbids an employer to pay a 
female employee at a lower rate than a 
male employee for the same work in the 
same establishment. 

A woman who considers that she has 
been discriminated against contrary to the 
Act may make a written complaint to the 
Director, who is the secretary of the Board 
of Industrial Relations. On the Director’s 
recommendation, an inspector may be 
named by the Minister of Labour to 
inquire into her complaint, try to bring 
about a settlement, and report back to 
the Director. If the inspector does not 
succeed in securing a settlement, the com- 
plaint may be referred to the Board of 
Industrial Relations, which will hear the 
parties and, if it finds the complaint 
substantiated, will recommend to the 
Director the course to be taken. The 
Minister may then issue an order to carry 
out the Board’s recommendations. Failure 
to comply with his order is .an offence 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $100. 

In its prohibition of discrimination in 
rates of pay because of sex the British 
Columbia Act is similar to the Act of 
Ontario, The Saskatchewan Act requires 
employers to give women the same pay 
as men for “work of comparable character” 
done in the same establishment. All three 
Acts are alike in their provisions for 
enforcement except that the British 
Columbia Act does not make provision 
for an ad hoc commission of inquiry in 
cases where a complaint is not adjusted 
by an inspector but uses instead the ser- 
vices of an existing board. 
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_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Hospital Insurance 


Amendments to the Hospital Insurance 
Act permit the granting of benefits for 
an extended period to persons who have 
a good record of premium payment, shorten 
the residence qualification period for 
persons who move into the province and 
work for an employer who has a com- 
pulsory payroll deduction scheme in effect, 
and authorize the provincial Government 
to pay the total cost of hospitalization for 
recipients of social assistance. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
authorized to extend for not more than 
three months the period during which a 
person is entitled to receive benefits under 
the Act. Benefits granted to a person 
during the extended period are called 
“insured benefits”. They will be granted 
only to a person who has a good record 
of payment of premiums in advance and 
they do not affect the person’s liability 
to pay the premium for the extended 
period at a future date. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
also authorized to cancel an overdue 
premium payment after the expiration of 
the period in respect of which the premium 
was payable. 

Previously, premiums were paid by the 
Government on behalf of old age pen- 
sioners and persons receiving mothers’ 
allowances or social assistance. The Act 
was amended to provide that the provincial 
Government, instead of paying the pre- 
miums, will hereafter pay annually into 
the Hospital Insurance Fund the total cost 
of the services or treatment given to 
persons receiving any form of social 
assistance to which the province contributes 
financially and certified by the Deputy 
Minister of Welfare as being entitled to 
health services. This provision applies also 
to the dependants of such persons, to 
persons who received old age pensions on 
December 31, 1951, to those who are 
receiving federal old age security and who 
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have been granted a cost-of-living bonus 
by the provincial Government and persons 
receiving social assistance to which the 
province does not contribute under a 
reciprocal arrangement with another 
province. 

A person who moves into the province 
and takes employment with an employer 
who has a system of payroll deductions 
of premiums in effect will be eligible for 
benefits under the Act on the first day 
of the month following the date on which 
he begins employment. The normal resi- 
dence qualification fixed by the Act is 
three months. 


A further amendment authorizes the 
Hospital Insurance Commissioner to require 
a resident of the province to supply such 
information regarding. himself or members 
of his family as may be deemed necessary 
for the administration of the Act. 


Voting at Provincial Elections 


The minimum age limit for a voter at 
a provincial election was reduced from 21 
to 19 years. Two other provinces, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, have established a 
voting age lower than 21 years. In 
Saskatchewan, the minimum age is 18 and 
in Alberta, 19. 


Bills Not Passed 


Three private members’ Bills which 
failed to pass at the first session in 1953 
were again introduced but were ruled out 
of order. One of these, a civil rights Bill, 
was declared out of order in that sections 
of it concerned matters of a criminal or 
quasi-criminal nature and were considered 
to be in the sphere of federal jurisdiction. 
The other two Bills were ordered dropped 
from the order paper because it was con- 
sidered that one would have involved a 
charge upon a section of the people and 
the other would have placed heavy obliga- 
tions upon the Crown and involved the 
appropriation of public moneys. The 
three Bills were summarized on page 1041 
of the Lasour Gazerte for July 1953. 


The Bill to Protect Certain Civil Rights 
is similar to the Saskatchewan Bill of 
Rights Act passed in 1947. A Bill of this 
kind has been introduced for the past 
three years. 

The second Bill sought to amend the 
Annual Holidays Act to increase the 
annual paid vacation required to be given 
from one to two weeks and the holiday 
pay from two to four per cent of annual 
earnings. 

The third Bill proposed extensive amend- 
ments to the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, particularly with reference 
to the powers of the Labour Relations 
Board. 

The Bill would have taken away from the 
Board the responsibility of determining 
whether or not the majority of employees 
in a unit are members in good standing 
of a union applying for certification and 
instead would have required the Board to 
ascertain if the majority had made appli- 
cation to join the union and had been 
accepted by the union as members. It 
would have added a section to make it 
clear that nothing in the Act should be 
deemed to give the Board power to 
interpret a union constitution. 

The Bill also sought to remove the 
Board’s authority to cancel certification 
when employees go on strike contrary to 
the Act. 

Another amendment would have repealed 
the provision for a Government-supervised 
strike vote and the provision which enables 
the Board to order a Government- 
supervised vote on an offer of settlement 
made by either side when employees are 
on strike or locked out. 

The section permitting union security 
clauses in collective agreements would have 
been replaced by one, similar to the 
section in the Saskatchewan Act, which 
would require the employer to include a 
maintenance-of-membership clause in a 
collective agreement on the request of a 
trade union representing the majority of 
employees in an appropriate bargaining 
unit. 


New South Wales Makes Union Membership Compulsory 


A law making membership in a trade 
union compulsory for workers and giving 
preference in employment to trade unionists 
was enacted in New South Wales, Australia 
December 17. ; 

The act obliges everyone earning up to 
£2,000 ($4,500) yearly to join a union. 
Limited exemptions will be allowed at the 
Government’s discretion. The law pro- 
vides for the exemption of conscientious 
objectors. 
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Official statistics show that at the end 
of 1953 there were 654,000 registered trade 
unionists and 419,000 non-unionists, about 


39 per cent of the work force of the state. 
Shortly after the law was enacted, the — he 
ganizations in the — 


six leading employers’ or 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Employer's responsibility for damage caused by employee is issue in 
Quebec case. Quebec court dismisses employer's application for writ 


of prohibition against council of arbitration. 


B.C. 


court restrains 


union from picketing to persuade other unions to break their contract 


An employer’s responsibility under the Civil Code for damage caused by 
an employee was the issue in a case before the Quebec appeal court involving 


the negligence of a fireman employed by the City of Quebec. 


In the Quebec 


Superior Court, an employer’s application for a writ of prohibition against a 


council of arbitration was dismissed. 


The position of a bargaining authority when two plants are combined 
under single ownership by the purchase of one of them was examined by the 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


In another case the same court con- 


tinued an injunction against picketing on the grounds that the picketing was 
designed to persuade other unions to break their agreements. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


-..finds City of Quebec not responsible for the 
personal negligence of fireman on duty at station 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on June 3 allowed an appeal 
brought by the City of Quebec from a 
Superior Court judgment which found the 
city liable for $3,701.30 in damages as a 
result of an accident that occurred when a 
fireman threw away a match and a child 
who was near suffered severe burns. The 
appeal court held that the city was not 
responsible because the fireman at the 
time of the accident was not engaged in 
performing the work for which he was 
employed. 

Mr. Justice Barclay gave the facts of 
the case. The plaintiff’s son was severely 
burned on December 23, 1948, in the city’s 
fire station No. 9. The boy was one of 
a group of children who often frequented 
the fire station, running messages and 
talking with the firemen. The firemen 
belonged to the Association internationale 
des pompiers, Local 988, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour. As one 
of its charitable functions the Association 
made and repaired and distributed toys 
among the poor children of Quebec. The 
firemen had organized a féte for December 
23, consisting of a parade through the city 
and a party at the Palais Montcalm, which 
was lent to the Association by the city 
for that occasion. At the time he was 
burned the boy was dressed up as an 
Eskimo, covered with cotton wool from 
his neck to the top of his boots, to 
accompany Santa Claus in the parade. He 
and another boy had been invited the 
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evening before to come to the fire station 
that morning, and were sitting close to 
the box where a fireman is posted to 
receive alarms or telephone calls. The 
fireman on duty that day lit a cigarette 
and threw away the match, which set fire 
to the cotton wool costume. 

The boy’s father brought an action in 
damages against the city under Articles 
1053 and 1054 of the Civil Code, which 
make a person responsible for damage 
caused by his fault or the fault of persons 
or things under his control, “whether by 
positive act, imprudence, neglect or want 
of skill”, Under Article 1054, an employer 
is made responsible for the damage caused 
by his employees “in the performance of 
the work for which they are employed”. 
The trial judge found that the fireman’s 
action was negligent and imprudent, that 
he was on duty for the whole 24 hours of 
the day in question, and that since firemen 
were permitted to smoke while on duty, 
he had not ceased to exercise his functions 
at the time of the accident. 

Mr. Justice Barclay did not agree with 
this finding. He pointed out that earlier 
Quebec cases had established that an offence 
committed by an employee during the 
actual performance of his work was 
different from an offence committed 
“a Voccasion de ses fonctions”. On the day 
he was on 24-hour duty, the fireman was 
required to do certain things such as 
cleaning the premises but when that was 
done he had nothing further to do but 
wait for a fire alarm or a telephone call. 
He was permitted to do what he liked so 
long as he was on the premises and avail- | 
able for services. His Lordship considered 
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that what the fireman did during this period 
that he merely remained available for duty 
was purely a personal act. 

The Superior Court had given another 
reason for holding the City of Quebec 
responsible for the accident under Article 
1054. It held that since the city permitted 
firemen to smoke it should have given 
proper instructions and supervised their 
execution, and that the city was respon- 
sible because it had failed to do so. Mr. 
Justice Barclay did not deal with this 
reason because the question had not been 
raised in the pleading. 

The plaintiff also claimed that the city 
was directly responsible because the child 
was in its care. The civic authorities knew 
that the children were in the habit of 
going to the fire station. The city made 
a contribution to the Association and lent 
the Palais Montcalm for the celebration. 
The mayor attended the function and 
possibly one of the fire trucks was in the 
procession. The plaintiff argued that under 
these circumstances the children were in 
the care of the city at the time of the 
accident, which was due to lack of proper 
supervision. 

Mr. Justice Barclay considered that the 
children were in the care of the Associa- 
tion, not of the city. The fact that the 
city made a contribution, lent one of its 
buildings for the féte, and that the mayor 
attended had, in his opinion, no bearing 
on the question. The plaintiff's son was 
dressed in costume as requested by the 
Association and was in the station at the 
request of a member of the Association 
waiting for a taxi in which he was to be 
driven to the féte given by the Associa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, His 
Lordship could find no fault on the part 
of the city. 

Mr. Justice Gagné, Mr. Justice Bertrand 
and Mr. Justice Hyde concurred with these 
reasons. 

Mr. Justice Marchand dissented from 
the judgment of the Court. He considered 
that the fireman was performing his work 
at the time of the accident, since his work 
consisted in being present at the station for 
24 hours. Reading, talking, listening to the 
radio, and smoking were all activities that 
were permitted and while enjoying them 
he was still performing his work. The fact 
that the city permitted these activities 
while the firemen were on duty showed that 
it considered them a part of the fireman’s 
job. For this reason he would have dis- 
missed the city’s appeal. 

The Court, however, allowed the appeal 
from the earlier judgment. La Cité de 


page: v. Giguére [1953] BR Montréal 
47. 
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Quebec Superior Court... 


-.. holds that a change of name does not affect a 
company's obligations under collective agreement 


An employer’s application for a writ of 
prohibition against the members of a 
council of arbitration appointed to con- 
ciliate a dispute between the company and 
its employees was dismissed February 28 
by the Quebee Superior Court. The 
Court held that the council of arbitration 
was legally constituted by the Minister of 
Labour according to the provisions of the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act and _ the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act. 

On April 19, 1950, the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board certified the Syndicat 
national catholique de la métallurgie de 
Québec, Inc. as bargaining agent for 
employees of Laurentides Automobiles Inc. 
This company later changed its name to 
Compagnie dOutillage et Transport 
Limitée. A collective agreement was con- 
cluded between the company and the union 
on April 10, 1951. On May 9, 1951, the 
company was authorized to change its 
name to Cobra Industries Inc. On March 
10, 1952, the company wrote to the union 
that it no longer recognized the agreement 
of April 10, 1951. 

The Court held that the plaintiff con- 
tinued to be bound by the collective agree- 
ment. By changing its name twice it could 
not escape from the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act and the Trade 
Disputes Act. Mr. Justice Dion quoted 
Section 22 from the Quebec Companies 
Act, which states that a change of name 
does not affect a company’s rights or 
obligations. He mentioned that the Labour 
Relations Board had amended the union’s 
certificate on March 5, 1952, to substitute 
the new name of the company for the 
previous one. Even if this had not been 
done, the company would still have been 
bound by the agreement. Its president 
admitted that the business was exactly the 
same as it was under the former name. 
The union, therefore, remained the certified 
bargaining agent for the company’s 
employees. 

On these grounds the Court held that 
the council of arbitration appointed to 
conciliate the dispute between the company 
and the union and to attempt to effect 


a collective agreement between them was 


properly constituted. The company’s appli- 
cation for a writ of prohibition against its 
members was dismissed. Cobra Industries 


Inc. v. Gagné et autres et Syndicat national — 
catholique de la métallurgie de Québec Inc. 


et Commission de Relations Ouvriéres de la 


289. 


Province de Québec [1953] CS Montréal 
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Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


. . refuses writ to prohibit certification of new 
bargaining agent for two-plant unit 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on August 24 dismissed the application of 
a local of the United Steelworkers of 
America for a writ to prohibit the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board from certifying 
locals of the Machinists’ and Boilermakers’ 
unions as bargaining agents for employees 
in two plants of Vancouver Iron Works 
Limited, for one of which the Steelworkers’ 
local was the certified bargaining agent. 
The Court held that under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act the Board 
had authority to consider a new applica- 
tion for certification and to change the 
bargaining unit when the agreement 
between the employer and the bargaining 
agent had been in effect for at least 10 
months. 

Mr. Justice Davey, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, first gave the facts 
of the case. Local 3546 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, the applicant for 
the writ, was and had been for some years 
the certified bargaining agent for employees 
at the plant of Vancouver Iron Works 
Limited at 1155 West 6th Avenue in 
Vancouver. A collective agreement signed 
on March 4, 1953, was in effect with the 
employer for the period from August 1, 
1952, to July 31, 1954. Another plant at 
519 West 6th Avenue was purchased by 
the Vancouver Iron Works Limited from 
the Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited, 
in the spring of 1953. Before the change 
of ownership, the Vancouver Engineering 
Works Limited had a plant at this address, 
and the bargaining agent for some of its 
employees was Local 692 of the Interna- 
tional. Association of Machinists. An 
agreement between the Machinists and 
Vancouver Engineering Works Limited was 
in effect for the period from September 15, 
1951, to September 1952, and was later 
extended to December 31, 1953. In accord- 
ance with Section 12(8) of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the new 
owner of the plant became a party to this 
agreement when the change in ownership 
was made. The Vancouver Iron Works 
limited now operates both plants through 
one executive and under common direction. 

On May 21, 1953, the Machinists’ local 
and Local 359 ‘of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths and Helpers applied to the Labour 
Relations Board to be certified as the 
bargaining authority for all the employees 
of the Vancouver Iron Works Limited at 
both plants except foundry workers, pattern 


makers, elevator constructors, office staff 
and salesmen, thus including employees 
covered by the certifications of the Steel- 
workers at the 1155 West 6th Avenue plant 
and of the Machinists at the 519 West 6th 
Avenue plant. 


The Steelworkers objected that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to grant the certifica- 
tion applied for, both by letter and at the 
meeting of the Board to consider the 
application held on July 10, 1953. The 
Board heard the application on its merits, 
pending consideration of the objection to 
its jurisdiction. On July 20 the Board 
informed the Steelworkers that it proposed 
to conduct a representation vote at both 
plants on July 21 and 22. The Steel- 
workers then made application for a writ 
to prohibit the Board from certifying the 
Machinists and the Boilermakers and from 
taking any steps leading to certification. 


Counsel for the Steelworkers claimed on 


several grounds that the Board lacked 
jurisdiction to certify the applicants. One 
argument was that the Act did not 


authorize revocation of certification except 
under certain conditions which did not 
exist in this case. Under Section 12(7), 
certification may be revoked where the 
Board is satisfied that the labour organi- 
zation has ceased to be a labour organiza- — 
tion, that the employer has ceased to be 
the employer of the employees in the unit, 
or where 10 months have elapsed since 
certification and the Board is satisfied after 
proper investigation that the bargaining 
agent no longer represents the employees 
in the unit. Section 62 authorizes decerti- 
fication of a bargaining agent where the 
employees have engaged in an illegal strike. 
Since these situations did not exist, the 
Steelworkers maintained that their certifica- 
tion could not be cancelled. 

They also maintained that the Board 
could not consider the Machinists’ and 
Boilermakers’ application for certification 
because their collective agreement had not 
yet been in effect for 10 months. Section 
10(1)(c) of the Act provides that a union 
claiming to represent the majority of the 
employees in a unit may apply for certifi- 
cation where a collective agreement is in 
force if ten months of its term have expired. 
Section 13 provides that the certification 
of a new bargaining authority for the unit 
revokes and replaces the bargaining 
authority previously granted. Any collec- 
tive agreement then in force continues in 
effect, the rights and obligations of the 
previous bargaining agent being assumed 
by the new bargaining authority. 
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In answer to the Steelworkers’ objection 
that an application for certification. could 
not be made until their agreement had 
been in effect for 10 months, the Board 
contended that the restriction in the ‘Act 
applied only to the first collective agree- 
ment entered into in respect of a unit, 
not to any subsequent agreement. It 
claimed that the Legislature did not want 
employees to be tied to any union but 
intended them to be free to change their 
bargaining representatives at all times 
except during the first 10 months of the 
first collective agreement. 

His Lordship considered that this inter- 
pretation of the Act would expose unions 
to unlimited disputes over bargaining 
rights and employers and employees to the 
resulting disturbance. It might deprive a 
union, soon after the negotiation of a 
collective agreement, of the benefit of 
union security provisions contained in the 
agreement. Mr. Justice Davey considered 
that these results would tend to defeat one 
of the primary purposes of the Act, the 
securing of industrial peace, and might 
seriously weaken a union’s efforts on behalf 
of employees in a unit. No substantial 
advantage would be achieved, because 
under Section 12(7) of the Act the Board 
can always proceed on its own motion or 
on application to investigate whether a 
union has ceased to represent the employees 
and if so to cancel its certification, pro- 
vided only that 10 months have elapsed 
since certification. The difference is that 
the Board’s authority to investigate the 
question of a bargaining agent’s repre- 
sentative character under Section 12(7) is 
discretionary, while it must investigate 
where an application for certification has 
been made. 

His Lordship concluded that an inter- 
pretation of the Act permitting a union 
to apply for certification at any time except 
during the first 10 months of the term of 
the first collective agreement was unneces- 
sary to achieve the purpose suggested and 
would deprive the Board of its power to 
prevent unnecessary tests of the representa- 
tive character of a bargaining agent during 
the initial 10 months’ period of each 
current collective agreement. He held that 
the words in the Act “ten months of the 
term of a collective agreement” meant 10 
months of any current collective agree- 
ment, and that therefore the application 
of the Machinists and Boilermakers could 
not be made before June 1, 1953, in respect 
of that part of the proposed bargaining 
unit covered by the Steelworkers’ bargain- 
ing authority and collective agreement. 
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The Steelworkers also argued that the 
Board could not certify a bargaining agent 
for a unit composed of the company’s two 
plants. They maintained that once the 
Board finds a unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining and certifies a bargaining 
agent in respect of it, the unit cannot be 
modified in any way even after the certifi- 
cation of the bargaining agent has been 
terminated. His Lordship noted that 
every time an application for certification 
is made the applicant must specify the 
proposed bargaining unit but the Board 
must determine whether the unit is 
suitable and may vary the unit by 
excluding employees or including additional 
employees. The Act specifies the time 
when applications for certification may be 
made depending on whether a bargaining 
agent has been certified for the unit and 
whether a collective agreement is in effect. 

In His Lordship’s view, this showed that 
the fact that the unit applied for included 
the whole or part of another existing unit 
would not prevent the Board from deter- 
mining whether the proposed unit was 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 
Bargaining units were not fixed for all 
time, as the Steelworkers contended, but 
only for as long as unions retained 
bargaining authority in respect of them. 
He held that where 10 months of the 
term of any agreement had expired, an 
application could be made for certification 
on behalf of the unit covered by it, which 
might become part of a new unit to include 
all or parts of several other units for 
which bargaining agents had previously 
been certified and collective agreements 
entered into. 

Mr. Justice Davey considered that, 
although the application of the Machinists 
and Boilermakers for certification was made 
nine days before 10 months of the term of 
the Steelworkers’ agreement had expired, 
the Board could properly deal with it after 
the necessary period had expired. He con- 
sidered that the Act required the Board 
to determine the appropriateness of the 
proposed bargaining unit and the repre- 
sentative character of the applicant union 
as of the date of the adjudication and not 
as of the date of the application. He held, 
therefore, that there was no need for the 
two applicant unions to make a new 
application for certification after the 10 
months of the, Steelworkers’ agreement 
expired on June 1, 1953, for the Board 
had before it a valid application when it 
held its first hearing on June 10. He noted 
that this view complied with the direction 
contained in Section 65 of the Act that no 
proceeding shall be deemed invalid because 
of any technical irregularity. 
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A further argument put forward by 
counsel for the Steelworkers was that there 
could not be two overlapping bargaining 
authorities or two collective agreements in 
force at the same time for any unit or 
part of a unit. He maintained that the 
provision in the Act for replacement of 
one bargaining agent by another could not 
apply in this case, where bargaining 
authority was sought for a unit consisting 
of two plants which were previously 
separate bargaining units. His Lordship 
found this argument fallacious, and held 
that the Act provides for the automatic 
termination of the former bargaining 
authority to the extent of its coverage by 
the new authority, in spite of the fact 
that the new authority may cover a larger 
or smaller unit than the first certification. 
If this were not so, the Act would prevent 
the Board from reorganizing bargaining 
units to meet changing conditions in the 
ownership and operation of industry such 
as purchases and mergers. 

He added that counsel for the Board, 
who led the argument against the Steel- 
workers’ application, made it clear that the 
Board had no prejudice in the matter but 
only desired to secure a judicial construc- 
tion of certain sections of the Act for its 
guidance. 

The Court dismissed the Steelworkers’ 
application for a writ to prohibit the Board 
from certifying the two applicant unions 
and from taking any steps leading to such 
certification. United Steelworkers of 
America v. Labour Relations Board [1953] 
10 WWR(NS) 97. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


+ + + restrains union from picketing pipe-line to 
persuade other unions to break their agreements 


In a judgment delivered July 27, the 
British Columbia Supreme Court held that 
picketing for the purpose of persuading 
members of other unions to break their 
contracts was illegal and liable to be 
enjoined, particularly since it took place 
during an illegal strike. 

Mr. Justice Wood gave the facts in his 
reasons for decision. The injunction had 
first been issued on July 9 to prevent 
members of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters from picketing the premises 
of the employer, Comstock Midwestern 
Ltd., near the town of Hope, for the 
purpose of persuading other employees to 
cease work in connection with the con- 
struction of an oil pipe-line for the Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co. 


The conciliation board which had heard 
the dispute between the employer and the 
Teamsters’ union, the Industrial Union of 
Operating Engineers, and the International 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, 
which were all three jointly certified as 
bargaining agents, had issued its report on 
June 26. The only issue which remained 
to be decided between the parties was the 
question of the date on which the 
Teamsters’ agreement concerning wages 
should become effective. The majority 
report of the board recommended that the 
effective date be the same as that of the 
agreement with the “Operators’ Union” 
while the minority report recommended a 
much earlier date. 

No further steps were taken under the 
Act. On July 7 the teamsters stopped work 
and on July 8 set up a picket line with 
a placard. The other two trades did not 
stop working until representatives of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster Building 
Trades Council and of the Joint Council 
of Teamsters arrived on the scene with a 
letter from the secretary of the Building 
Trades Council to the business agent of 
the Plumbers’ union which read :— 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

No doubt you are aware that the Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 213, have placed a 
placard on the Pipe Line job at Hope and 
vicinity. 

At the Executive meeting of the Building 
Trades Council, held this morning, it was 
decided that the placard by the Teamsters 
was a legal placard and the Building Trades 
Council should support the Truck Drivers 


_in their demand. 


We are forwarding this for your informa- 
tion, hoping you will have your members 
recognize the said placard. 

In His Lordship’s view, the evidence 
made it clear that the purpose of the 
placard and of the picket line was not to 
give information to the public, since there 
were no members of the public concerned, 
but to persuade the members of the other 
trades to stop work, contrary to their agree- 
ments, and thus tie up all the operations 
of the company. 

He referred to an unreported case decided 
by the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
on June 13, 1950, Arsens v. Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union, in which his 
own judgment dissolving an interim injunc- 
tion was reversed by the Court of Appeal. 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran, who presided, had 
stated: “I am of the opinion that the 
illegal strike had not been called off; it 
had not ceased, and consequently, the con- 
tinuance of the picketing was also illegal.” 
Mr. Justice Robertson had also held that 
the picketing in that case was illegal 
because the strike was illegal. Lag 
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It was argued on behalf of the defendants 
that this judgment was inconsistent with 
the decision of the Ontario Supreme Court 
in Canada Dairies Ltd. v. Seggie (L.G., 1940, 
p. 1218), and, although not mentioned, was 
in effect reversed by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the case of Williams v. 
Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) Ltd. (L.G., 
1951, p. 1553.) Mr. Justice Wood held 
that the proposition established by the 
latter case is that picketing, in the sense 
of attending at or near a place to com- 
municate information, is, in the absence of 
conduct amounting to trespass or nuisance, 
perfectly legal, and this whether or not 
there is a trade dispute. 

He concluded that, while picketing 
merely for the purpose of communicating 
information could not be enjoined, 
picketing was wrongful if carried on for 


other purposes. In this case the members 
of the other two trades had entered into 
contracts with the employer, and the 
defendants attempted to induce them to 
break their contracts and thus tie up the 
whole work without exhausting the 
remedies provided by the Act. Their 
action was similar to that of the defen- 
dants in Seaboard Owners Ltd. v. Cross 
(L.G., 1950, p. 221), a case in which 
picketing was held illegal because it 
amounted to a conspiracy to immobilize 
the employer’s ships and to compel a 
breach of a legal contract. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
application to dissolve the injunction and 
ordered the continuation of the injunction 
until the trial. Comstock Midwestern 
Lid. v. Scott et al [1953] 4 DLR 316. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage rate set for geophysical exploration in British Columbia 
Changes in apprenticeship standards made in Nova Scotia and Alberta 


In British Columbia, a minimum wage 
of $1 an hour has been established for 
male employees in the geophysical explora- 
tion industry. Overtime at the rate of 


time and one-half the regular rate must be 


paid after 191 hours in a month. 

Under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act, 
changes were made in the sliding scale of 
wages for apprentices in the sheet metal 
trade. 

New trade rules were issued for two of 
the designated trades under the Nova 
Scotia Apprenticeship Act: motor vehicle 
repair and steamfitting. Higher wage rates 
for apprentices in the motor vehicle repair 
trade were provided for. They begin at 
40 per cent of the journeyman’s rate in 
the first six months of apprenticeship and 
are progressively increased at six-month 
intervals until they reach 90 per cent in 
the final six months of the four-year 
period. Formerly, the range was from 40 
to 75 per cent, with annual increases. For 
both trades, standards of class training are 
now set out in the regulations. 

New regulations under the British 
Columbia Hospital Insurance Act lay down 
the conditions under which benefits may 
be granted for an extended period to 


persons with a good record of premium 
payment. 
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FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Amendments to the pilotage by-laws for 
Saint John, N.B., were made by P.C. 
1953-1667 on October 28 and gazetted 
November 11. 


A new By-law 26 raises pensions. The 
maximum annual pension payable to a 
licensed pilot with at least five years’ 
service who retires because of age or 
physical or mental incapacity has been 
raised from $1,644 to $2,400. No pilot may 
receive in any year more than an amount 
equal to $80 for each year of service. 
Formerly, this amount was $47. 

Previously, a licensed pilot retiring after 
less than five years’ service received the 
money he had contributed to the pension 
fund. The by-law now provides that he 
will receive such sum as the Pilotage 
Authority in its sole and absolute disere- 
tion determines to be his interest in the 
pension fund. 

The Pilotage Authority was also given 
discretion to decide how much shall be 
paid from the fund to pilots retired 
through misconduct and pilots voluntarily 
leaving the service. 
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_of a journeyman’s wages. 


A pilot under the age of 50 who retires 
because of a shipping casualty receives his 
interest in the fund, as determined by the 
Pilotage Authority. If he is over 50, his 
pension is the same as if he had retired 
for age or infirmity. The former provision 
was that he was entitled to half this 
pension if he retired after the age of 50. 
There was no provision for his retirement 
under the age of 50. 

As previously, a widow receives, until 
re-marriage, a pension not exceeding one- 
half of the pension which her husband 
received or would have received at the 
time of his death. Children continue to 
receive up to $25 annually until they reach 
the age of 16 years. 

The new pension benefits do not apply 
to persons already in receipt of benefits. 

An amendment to By-law 5 provides that 
after March 31, 1953, the amount set aside 
for the pension fund out of the gross 
pilotage dues received must be eight per 
cent or more of the dues in a fiscal period, 
instead of seven per cent, as before. If 
the total amount contributed to the fund 
in a fiscal year averages less than $725 
(formerly $460) per pilot, an actuarial 
investigation may be made to decide if 
additional contributions are necessary. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 
The regulations under the Alberta 


Apprenticeship Act governing the sheet 
metal trade were amended to change the 
scale of minimum wage rates for appren- 
tices. The minimum wage for an 
apprentice is a specified percentage of the 
prevailing wage for a journeyman in the 
trade which increases with each year of 
apprenticeship. 

The rate for apprentices in registered 
employment prior to their basic training 
has been increased from 35 to 40 per cent 
For the first 
year after basic training the rate is 50 
per cent, as before. The rates for the 
second and third years after basic training 
are now 60 and 75 per cent instead of 75 
and 80 per cent, respectively. The 90 per 
cent rate for the fourth year after basic 
training is unchanged. For the purposes 
of these regulations, it is now stated that 
each year begins July 1. 

These changes were approved by O.C. 
1473-53 on October 26 and _ gazetted 
November 14. 


Alberta Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act 


The general regulations (L.G., Jan. 1953, 
p. 115) under the Alberta Licensing of 
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Trades and Businesses Act, which gives the 
Minister of Industries and Labour authority 
to designate any business as one to which 
the Act applies and to prohibit the carrying 
on of such business by a person without 
a licence, were re-issued to permit restau- 
rants and bakeshops to operate under a 
permanent licence rather than a yearly one. 
The only licences which must. still be 
renewed annually are those for commercial 
agents, saw mills and tourist camps. 

New regulations for restaurants and bake- 
shops were also issued. All restaurants, 
whether in cities and towns or elsewhere, 
must pay a licence fee of $10. The fee 
for a licenee was formerly $10 in cities 
and towns and $5 in other places. 

The three orders were made October 9 
and gazetted October 31. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


Amendments to the British Columbia 
hospital insurance regulations deal mainly 
with “insured benefits”, periods of ineligi- 
bility for benefit, and changes in the status 
of beneficiaries. 

By authorizing bonus benefit periods and 
by imposing less stringent penalties on 
persons with good payment records, prompt 
payment of hospital insurance premiums is 
encouraged. The three cases dealt with 
by the amendments are those of persons 
with good payment records who have not 
vet paid for the current period, persons 
who make a late payment for the current 
period and persons who pay in advance. 
In the first case, benefits not yet paid for 
may be granted; in the other two, a person 
who has a good payment record will 
become eligible for benefit sooner than one 
who has not. 

The 1953 amendment to the Hospital 
Insurance Act (see p. 113) authorized an 
extension of the benefit period for not 
more than three months as a bonus to 
persons who build up a good record of 
premium payment. The benefits so pro- 
vided are known as “insured benefits”. 
The regulations set out the conditions under 
which “insured benefits” may be allowed. 
They provide that, after the expiration of 
a hospital insurance period, a person may 
receive benefits during the current month 
provided that in the preceding six months 
he paid an amount equal to one-half the 
annual premium or, in the preceding 13 
months, an amount equal to the annual 
premium or, in the preceding 20 months, 
an amount equal to one and one-half times 
the annual premium. The regulation will 
not apply if any premium payment to the 
Commissioner was less than the instalment 
owing in respect of the hospital insurance 
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period to which it was applied. The 
maximum period of three months of 
“insured benefits” authorized by the Act 
will not be allowed until January 1955. 
Only one month will be permitted during 
the first half of 1954 and two months will 
be allowed during the last half of that year. 

Similarly, persons who are paid up for 
the preceding hospital insurance period but 
who are late in paying their premiums for 
the next period are ineligible for benefits 
for only 14 days, whereas those who are 
not paid up lose benefits for one month. 

Where an overdue payment has been 
made within the last month of a hospital 
insurance period, the payment of the 
premium for the subsequent period on or 
before the due date will not shorten any 
period of ineligibility which extends into 
that period. 

Where a person pays his premium instal- 
ment in advance for a hospital insurance 
period, he will be considered a beneficiary 
from the first day of that period if he 
made a payment for the preceding period. 
If no such payment was made, he does 
not become entitled to benefits until one 
month after he has paid for the new period 
or the beginning of the new period, which- 
ever is the later. 

The Commissioner has authority to pre- 
scribe what period a premium payment 
applies to. 

The regulation requiring an employer to 
deduct from the wages of a new employee 
an amount sufficient to pay any premiums! 
in arrears and to prepay the premium for 
a six-month period was replaced by one 
requiring him, at the direction of the 
Commissioner, to make deductions for any 
period during which the employee was 
absent because of illfiess or for some other 
reason but still considered an employee or 
for any period after a change in the status 
of the employee. 


British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts 


Geophysical Exploration 


Effective from December 1, new regula- 
tions under the British Columbia Hours 
of Work and Male Minimum Wage Acts 
exempt workers in the geophysical explora- 
tion industry from the Hours of Work Act 
and require them to be paid a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour. For all time worked 
beyond 191 hours in a month time and 
one-half the regular rate must be paid. 

The industry is defined as “any under- 
taking whereby the art of applying a 
physical science is employed in the deter- 
mination of geologic or other conditions 
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which may be favourable for the accumula- 
tion or location of oil or gas,” and includes 
seismic, gravimetric, magnetic, electrical, 
geochemical and shallow structure test 
drilling and any other method which may 
be used for the purposes of geophysical 
exploration. 

Regulation No. 40 under the Hours of 
Work Act declares the industry to be 
exempt from the operation of the Act 
(which limits working hours to eight in a 
day and 44 in a week). This regulation 
was made on November 17 and gazetted 
November 19. 

A new minimum wage order, No. 23 
(1953), for the same industry establishes 
a minimum rate of $1 an hour for all male 
employees except geophysicists, party or 
assistant party chiefs, party or assistant party 
managers, chief recorders, chief computers, 
chief observers, chief surveyors, chief drillers, 
chief seismologists, chief operators, geo- 
physicist trainees and employees whose 
duties are entirely of a supervisory or 
managerial character. 


An overtime rate of time and one-half 
the employee’s regular wage must be paid 
for time worked in excess of 191 hours 
in a month. If an employee leaves his 
employment without having worked 191 
hours in the last month of his employment, 
the overtime rate applies to hours worked 
in excess of 44 in a week where the hours 
worked do not exceed eight in any one 
day. 

The usual provisions with respect to 
semi-monthly payment of wages, posting 
of the order and keeping of records are 
included in the order, which was made 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act on 
October 28 and gazetted November 5. 


A similar regulation for the geophysical 
and seismographic survey industry was 
made in 1949 under the Alberta Labour 
Act. That province permits employees in 
the industry to work at straight time rates 


up to 208 hours in a month, after which - 


time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid (L.G., 1949, p. 1438). 


Retail Trade 

The annual regulations setting minimum 
wage rates for temporary retail store 
employees during the month of December, 
permitting longer hours during Christmas 
week and establishing overtime rates for 
the extra hours worked, were made on 
November 17 under the Hours of Work Act 
and the Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts and gazetted November 19. These are 
similar to the regulations issued in previous 
years (L.G., Jan. 1953, pp. 115-116). 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 

The regulations governing apprenticeship 
and certificates of qualification in the motor 
vehicle repair trade were revised and 
expanded by an Order in Council made 
October 13 and gazetted October 28. The 
wage rates for apprentices, which are fixed 
as a percentage of the prevailing rate for 
journeymen in the trade, were raised and 
are now increased at six-month intervals 
instead of at yearly intervals, as before. 
An appendix outlining the program of in- 
struction was added to the regulations. 

The regulations apply to the mechanical 
branch of the motor vehicle repair trade, 
that is, the repair, improvement and main- 
tenance of all parts of the motor vehicle 
except the body. As permitted by the 
Apprenticeship Act, 1952, the regulations 
will be applied in areas of the province 
specified by the Minister from time to 
time. 

No person may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship in the trade unless he is at 
least 16 years of age, has completed the 
eighth grade or its equivalent and is in 
good physical condition. These qualifica- 
tions are ‘also contained in the general 
regulations under the Act. 

As before, the term of apprenticeship in 
the trade is four years. The regulations 
now state that this term includes a 
probationary period of not more than three 
months. An apprentice who has previous 
experience in the trade may be granted a 
credit by the Director not exceeding two 
years on the basis of a written examina- 
tion and a report from his previous 
employer. An apprentice who has com- 
pleted a course approved by the Minister 
in a vocational or technical school is 
entitled to a credit of one year. After 
such an apprentice has completed at least 
three months in permanent employment, 
the Director may increase or decrease this 
credit, basing his action on the recom- 
mendations of the employer and of the 
school from which the apprentice gradu- 
ated and on the finding of the examining 
board. Credit may be increased by any 
period up to 12 months and the increase 
will be retroactive to the first day of 
permanent employment. An apprentice 
who comes from another province must be 
granted credit equal to that to which he is 
entitled in the province from which he 
comes. 

Litis provided that, as in the former 
regulations, in any shop there may not be 
more than one apprentice for the first 
journeyman and one additional apprentice 
for epochs three additional journeymen. 
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Except as otherwise specified, the hours 
and conditions of work for an apprentice 
must be the same as for journeymen 
employed in the same shop. The Director 
may not register a contract* of apprentice- 
ship which provides for lower wage rates 
than those set out in the regulations. For 
the first six months, the apprentice must 
receive at least 40 per cent of the journey- 
man’s wage. For the seven subsequent 
six-month periods, the rate increases to 45 


per cent, 55 per cent, 60 per cent, 70 per 
cent, 75 per cent, 85 per cent, and 90 per 
cent, respectively. Under the former 


regulations the minimum rates were 40 per 
cent of the journeyman’s wages for the 
first year, 50 per cent for the second, 60 
per cent for the third, and 75 per cent for 
the fourth. It is stipulated that the term 
“six months” means the period required to 
complete satisfactorily six months of 
apprentice training. 

If an apprentice fails to pass the pre- 
scribed yearly test, he must attend at least 
85 per cent of the classes during the next 
year, and if he fails to do so without proper 
cause, the Director may cancel the appren- 
ticeship agreement. The Director may also 
eancel the agreement of an apprentice who 
fails to pass the test two years in 
succession. 


An apprentice must have a satisfactory 
kit of basic tools by the end of his proba- 
tionary period and must continue to add 
to this kit in accordance with the demands 
of his work. 

An appendix outlines the instruction to 
be given to apprentices during each of 
their four years. From time to time the 
Director may, after consultation with those 
in the trade, prescribe the number and the 
nature of classes to be attended by 
apprentices. Full-time class training must 
be given them for such periods as he 
prescribes, not exceeding a total of six 
months during the four years of appren- 
ticeship. The instruction given must be 
in keeping with sound modern practice and. 
stress must be laid on the fundamental 
skills of the trade as applied to up-to-date 
equipment and models. 


An apprentice who has satisfactorily 
completed his course and is issued a 
certificate of apprenticeship in accordance 
with the general regulations must also 
receive a journeyman’s certificate of quali- 
fication in the motor vehicle repair trade. 


” 


Certificates of Qualification 
Other regulations set out the conditions 
to be met by an applicant for a journey- 
man’s certificate of qualification in the 
trade and make provision for cancellation 
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of & certificate. Any tradesman other than 
an apprentice who wishes to become certi- 
fied by the Department of Labour may 
make application and upon proof that he 
has had the required time in the trade 
may sit for examination. Certificates of 
qualification are issued by examination 
only. 

To be eligible to write the examination 
for a certificate, an applicant must be a 
Nova Scotia resident who is engaged in 
the motor vehicle repair trade and has 
worked as a mechanic for at least four 
years. He must also be recommended for 
journeyman status by two persons who are 
competent in the trade or who employ or 
supervise persons engaged in the trade and 
who have sufficient knowledge of him to 
vouch for his skill. 

Application for examination must be 
made to the Director on a form provided 
by him and a $5 fee must be paid. If 
the application is granted, the Director 
must fix the place and the time for the 
writing of the examination, which must 
take place not later than three months 
after the filing of the application. Exam- 
inations are to be conducted by a board 
of three persons, two of whom are members 
of a local apprenticeship committee, one 
representing employers and the other 
employees, and the third of whom repre- 
sents the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. If an applicant fails, he is not 
eligible to write another examination for 
six months. A Nova Scotia resident who 
holds a current certificate of qualification 
from another province may be issued a 
certificate without examination. 

A change from the former regulations is 
that it, is no longer necessary to renew 
certificates of qualification each year. A 
certificate issued after these regulations 
came into force is valid from year to year, 
unless suspended or cancelled by the 
Director on the recommendation of an 
examining board which has found after due 
inquiry that its holder has acted in a 
manner that is not consistent with good 
practice in the trade or that is detrimental 
to the safety of the motoring public. 
Before making such a recommendation, the 
board must give the holder of the certifi- 
cate an opportunity to be heard. 

When the Director suspends or cancels 
a certificate, he must notify the holder by 
registered prepaid post to his last known 
address. The holder must return the 
certificate to the Director within 24 hours 
after receiving notice. An appeal against 
the cancellation or suspension may be made 
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within 15 days, and the Minister may con- 
firm, modify or reverse the Director’s 
action. 

Sleamfitting Trade 

Similar trade rules were issued for the 
steamfitting trade, which means the work 
performed by pipefitters in the construction, 
repair or alteration of buildings or on 
industrial installations. This trade is now 
dealt with separately from the plumbing 
trade. Earlier trade rules covered both 
plumbing and steamfitting. 

The term of apprenticeship in this trade 
is five years, including a probationary 
period of not more than six months. The 
credit which may be allowed towards this 
term is three years in the case of an 
apprentice who has previous experience in 
the trade, and two years in the case of an 
apprentice who has completed an approved 
course in a vocational or technical school. 

Wage rates are fixed for each six-month 
period, beginning with 40 per cent of the 
journeyman’s rate for the first six months 
of apprenticeship and increasing by five per 
cent every six months up to the rate of 
85 per cent for the tenth six-month period. 
Under the former regulations the same 
percentage rates were specified, but they 
increased after every 1,000 hours of 
employment. 

The instruction to be given during each 
year of apprenticeship is outlined in an 
appendix. Classes are to be given on a 
part-time basis two evenings per week for 
a total of 144 hours per year. 

All other provisions are the same as for 
the motor vehicle repair trade, except that 
there is no provision for journeymen’s 
certificates of qualification. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


An amendment was made by Order in 
Council (O. Reg. 200/53) on November 5, 
and gazetted November 21, to the regula- 
tions under the Ontario Public Health Act 
which set out provisions for the health of 
employees in camps in territorial districts 
(O. Reg. 14/44). These require an 
employer to supply his workmen with 
medical and hospital care and permit him 
to deduct a monthly sum not exceeding 
$1.50 from each workman’s wages. As 
before, employers are not liable for the 
medical care or maintenance of employees 


in cases where the Workmen’s Compensa-_ 


tion Act applies or where illness or injury 
arises from acute alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion ‘or venereal disease. A new clause 
exempts employers from responsibility for 
the care of a workman whose illness or 
injury results from a non-industrial motor 
accident. 


¢ 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 981, November 3, 1953 

The present: appeals were not brought 
strictly in accordance with the established 
procedure nor, in some instances, within the 
period of time prescribed by the law. No 
exception, however, was taken by the 
Insurance Officer as to the manner in which 
they were lodged and I have allowed those 
which were outside the required period of 
time to proceed by virtue of Section 60 
of the Act. 

The claimants are members of either 
Local Union No. 170 of the United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry or 
Local Union No. 213 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
were employed in their respective trades 
on various construction projects in the 
western part of the Province of British 
Columbia when, in the early part of June 
1952, they lost their employment as the 
result of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
they were employed. According to the 
evidence adduced, the said stoppage of 
work was brought about by the following 
circumstances :— 

During the Spring of 1952, negotiations 
were carried on between the various locals 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and the General 
Contractors’ Association of which the 
claimants’ employers are members. These 
negotiations related to a demand of the 
union for an increase in the basic wage 
rate and other concessions in working con- 
ditions. As no settlement could be reached, 
the matter was referred to a Board of 
Conciliation pursuant to the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. The Conciliation 
Board rendered a majority award which 
the carpenters refused to accept and as a 
result, a supervised strike vote was taken 
and the carpenters decided on strike action. 
Commencing June 6, 1952, they adopted a 
pattern of striking only some projects of 
different employers. The employers (the 
General Contractors’ Association) not 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


knowing just when, nor where, nor against 
whom the next strike would be called, 
decided to act in retaliation. Accordingly 
and in compliance with the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of the 
Province of British Columbia, a group, 
known as the “poly-party group”, which 
consisted of members of the General Con- 
tractors’ Association, voted unanimously on 
June 11, 1952, in favour of lockout action 
against the carpenters. Subsequently such 
action was taken on a number of the con- 
struction projects while the carpenters 
continued to call strikes on others. 

At this time the Building Trades Council, 
an employees’ organization, entered the 
picture and a “steering committee” com- 
prised of members representing all of the 
affiliated unions (some 26 or 28 unions) in 
the Council was set up at a general meet- 
ing with a view to carrying out an agreed 
policy regarding the existing stoppages of 
work. Subsequently the picket lines estab- 
lished by the carpenters were extended to 
projects which had been neither “struck” 
nor “locked out”. The outcome of this 
sequence of events was, to all intents and 
purposes, a complete stoppage of work in 
the construction field in the western part 
of the Province of British Columbia. 

Following the loss of their employment, 
the claimants interested in the present 
appeals filed applications for benefit which 
were disallowed under Section 39(1) of the 
Act. In the opinion of the Insurance Officer 
who adjudicated their claim they had 
become participants in the labour dispute 
either by having refused to cross the 
carpenters’ picket lines or work behind 
them. He further expressed the belief that 
since the “steering committee” of the 
Building Trades Council had taken an 
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active part in directing the progress of the 
work stoppage, the claimants had also 
become participants in the dispute by 
reason of their membership in one of the 
affiliated unions. 

The claimants appealed their case to a 
Court of Referees which, after having heard 
representations from union officials and 
employers, maintained the disqualification 
imposed by the Insurance Officer. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, Locals Nos. 170 and 213 of the 
aforementioned unions appealed to the 
Umpire on behalf of their respective 
members. In addition to submitting a 
joint brief, the said locals requested an 
oral hearing before me and it was held 
in Vancouver, B.C., on July 8 and 9, 
1953. Oral representations were then made 
by Mr. Norman Uphill on behalf of the 
Plumbers’ union, by Mr. F. J. Wallace on 
behalf of the Electrical Workers’ union, 
by Mr. Henry Ayling, Personnel Director 
of the B.C. Bridge and Dredging Company 
and by Mr. Chas. H. Banks, Regional 
Claims Officer of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. Officials of other unions 
interested in similar appeals, including Mr. 
Richard Osman, who is Vice-President of 
the Building Trades Council and an 
official of the Machinists’ union, Mr. T. 
Porter, Secretary of Local No. 1070 of the 
Hod Carriers and Common Labourers of 
America, Mr. A. Jones, a representative of 
Local No. 602 of the Building and General 
Labour Union, and Mr. Maurice Hadley, 
Secretary of Local No. 359 of the Boiler- 
makers’ Union, also availed themselves of 
the opportunity of presenting their cases 
before me. 

In their joint brief the Plumbers’ and 
Electrical Workers’ unions outlined the 
following arguments:— 


1. In cases where the claimants refused 
to cross a picket line, this refusal 
could not be said to be voluntary in 
view of the possibility of physical 
violence and “disgrace in the eyes of 
(their) fellow-workers”’. 

2. Refusal of benefit to members of the 
trades not directly involved in the 
dispute could have influenced the 
course of the dispute in favour of 
the employers. 

3. The ruling (established by the Umpire 
and followed by the Court) that a 
worker becomes a participant in a 
labour dispute if he refuses to cross 
a picket line on the ground that such 
action is against his union policy is 
in violation of the principle contained 
in Section 43 of the Act which pro- 
vides that “no insured person shall 
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be disqualified from receipt of benefit 
by reason only of his refusal to accept 
employment if by acceptance thereof 
he would lose the right . . . to con- 
tinue to be a member and to observe 
the lawful rules of . . . any association, 
organization or union of workers”. 

4. In some of the cases the evidence 
indicated that there was a bona fide 
shortage of work apart from and not 
attributable to the labour dispute. 


5. In several cases there was no evidence 
that the workers refused to cross a 
picket line inasmuch as no picket line 
existed at the time of the termination 
of employment. 


At the hearing before me, Mr. Uphill 
stated that there was nothing in their 
union rules, regulations or constitution 
which said that a worker could not cross 
a picket line, the decision regarding that 
matter being left to the individual him- 
self. He went on to say, however, that 
respect for picket lines was “the unwritten 
law possibly of the union, some of the 
tenets of unionism that have been in- 
grained in the members, even from their 
early childhood if their fathers were 
interested in the movement of unionism”. 
He admitted that there was no violence 
displayed on the picket lines formed by 
the carpenters but, according to him, there 
was always the fear in one’s mind that an 
attempt to go through a picket line may 
result in bodily harm. Mr. Uphill finally 
contended that “the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission by not paying the bene- 
fits to (their) workers was aiding and 
abetting the employers in their dispute”. 

Mr. Wallace, in his representations, sub- 
mitted that a worker by crossing a picket 
line “becomes an object of contempt, a 
traitor to the trade union movement and 
furthermore commits an action which 
endangers his means of livelihood and may 
prevent him from even going back to his 
tools’. He also submitted that the 
claimants who refused to cross the picket 


_lines should not have been disqualified from 


receipt of benefit since they have a 
guaranteed right under Section 43 of the 
Act to refuse to accept employment under 
non-union conditions. Mr. Wallace further 
argued that in many instances there was 
no point in the electricians crossing the 
picket lines inasmuch as the carpenters 
were not carrying on their work putting 
up structures, frames etc., with the result 
that there was no work left for the former 
to do. Mr. Wallace also mentioned the 
press articles which were submitted by the — 
Insurance Officer in support of his allega- 
tion that’ the steering committee of the 
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Building Trades Council was set up to 
promote the strike and he stated that such 
articles did not represent a true picture of 
the facts and were only the products of 
overzealous young reporters. He summed 
up his arguments by stating that the elec- 
tricians “who had no dispute with anybody 
and could not go to work” should not be 
made the victims of the labour dispute 
and, should be given the Unemployment 
Insurance benefits to which they were 
entitled. 

The present appeals are based mainly 
on the argument that members of organized 
labour are morally compelled to respect 
picket lines in view of their trade union 
ethics and that therefore they should not 
be estopped from receiving Unemployment 
Insurance benefit on the ground of 
“participation in a labour dispute” when 
they do so. This argument, I shall deal 
with first. 

There can be no doubt that if a worker 
chooses to associate himself with others in 
the pursuance of common and legitimate 
interests he is perfectly justified to act, 
and in fact he should act, in accordance 
with the principles of his association. I 
have no quarrel, therefore, with the under- 
lying principle on which the interested 
unions rely but the weakness of their 
argument is in the assumption that the 
workers who refused to cross or work 
behind a picket line on account of union 
convictions did not do so of their own 
volition. The mere fact that the crossing 
of a picket line was contrary to their 
union convictions was not sufficient to make 
their refusal involuntary since they had a 
legal right to cross the picket lines if they 
so desired. Their own conscience and faith 
in their union principles dictated their 
actions; they had the free exercise of their 
will when they made their choice between 
the evil of unemployment and that of 
transgressing trade union standards of 
behaviour and that choice, which is one 
which members of organized labour are 
frequently called upon to make, cannot in 
the eyes of the law be deemed to be 
involuntary. The disqualification from 
receipt of Unemployment Insurance benefit 
resulting from participation in a labour 
dispute depends upon the fact of voluntary 
action and not on the motives which led 
to it., 

It has been suggested that those who 
chose not to work in a plant where certain 
of their fellow-employees were on strike 
might have done so because of fear of 
violence or of never being able to obtain 


work in their trade on account of the stigma 
Ne attached to a “scab”. 


If fear of violence existed in the workers’ 
minds it was an unreasonable one, as there 
is no intimation whatsoever that physical 
compulsion was exerted to prevent workers 
from getting to or continuing in their jobs. 
In fact, at one of the biggest projects which 
was first struck (Elk Falls Paper Co., 
Duncan Bay project), out of 600 employees 
only 80 were carpenters and when the 
picket line was set up by the latter the 
remainder of the men walked out. At 
another project which was only accessible 
by water (Port Mellon Mill) a so-called 
picket line was formed on a chartered boat 
which patrolled up and down the water- 
front; as soon as the boat appeared in 
front of the mill all the men dropped their 
tools and left their work. 


As to the fear of never being able to 
obtain work in their trade, it seems to me 
that if things have reached such a stage 
that a man can no longer earn his bread 
and that of his family because he is 
unwilling to side with the strikers in a 
dispute in which he has no direct interest, 
the trade labour movement does not serve 
its real purpose and is retrogressing instead 
of progressing. In any event, if such risk 
actually existed, it is one which the law 
cannot recognize as justification for relief 
from disqualification precisely because it 
stems from the free election made by the 
workers to associate themselves in a 
common cause for the betterment of their 
working conditions and economic needs. 

When workers, because of their convic- 
tions, conscience or faith in the principles 
of their union, refuse to cross a picket line 
and thereby withdraw their labour, they in 
effect side with the strikers and add strength 
to their cause. To rule that in such a case 
they are nevertheless entitled to Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit would provide 
organized labour with a direct weapon to 
prolong strikes and bring the employers to 
its terms. The argument that the depriva- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance benefit is 
conversely a weapon in the hands of 
employers to force the termination of a 
dispute and is therefore an encroachment 
on the principle of neutrality, which prin- 
ciple is implied by the legislator in Section 
39, is manifestly fallacious. That section 
deals with matters which spring from con- 
flicts of interests between two parties who 
are contributors to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund and it stands to reason that 
it was not the intent of the legislator that 
moneys in which both have a proprietary 
interest’ should be used for the benefit of 
one in the pursuit or the furtherance of an 
economic battle against the other. 
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It has been submitted that the protec- 
tion offered by Sections 40(2)(a) and 43 
of the Act should have been extended to 
the claimants. 


In Section 40(2)(a) the legislator recog- 
nizes the right of a worker to refuse 
employment which arises in consequence of 
a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
and in Section 43, to refuse employment 
which would affect his right to become a 
member of or to continue to be a member 
and to observe the lawful rules of or to 
refrain from becoming a member of an 
association of workers. As already stated 
in previous decisions, however, those two 
sections apply only to cases where the 
insured person is already unemployed and 
is offered a job; there is no legal relation- 
ship between the prospective employer and 
the unemployed person and the conse- 
quences of the refusal to work are evidently 
not the same as in a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute. 


The interested unions have further rep- 
resented that in some cases the workers 
would have been laid off regardless of the 
carpenters’ strike in view of a bona fide 
shortage of work apart from and not 
attributable to the labour dispute. 

That may have been so but the fact 
remains that, at the time they lost their 
employment due to the dispute and the 
resultant stoppage of work, there was work 
on hand for them to perform and this, 
unless they satisfied the requirements of 
Section 39(2), which they did not do, was 
sufficient ground for disqualification. In 
matters such as these the adjudicating 
authorities under the Act are not per- 
mitted to engage in speculations and to 
act on presumptions. Section 39(1) is not 
ambiguous: “an insured person shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit if he 
has lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dis- 
pute...”. Of course when individual layoffs 
take place before a stoppage of work and 
for reasons independent thereof, a different 
view is taken and it is relevant to point 
out here that the Regional Claims Officer 
made the uncontroverted statement at the 
hearing before me that where employees 
were given their notice and laid off prior 
to the stoppage of work, no disqualification 
was imposed. 

The interested unions have finally argued 
that in several cases there was no evidence 
“that the men refused to cross a picket line 
regardless of trade union principles inas- 
much as no picket line existed at the time 
of the termination of employment” and 
in this connection, they refer to the deci- 
sion made by certain employers to take the 
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initiative in the dispute and lay off or 
rather lock out their men before a picket 
line was set up at their establishments. 


It is clear that in such cases the 
claimants’ participation cannot be based on 
the premise that they personally withdrew 
their labour and this brings me to my 
final conclusion which, while wide-sweeping 
in character, was nevertheless arrived at 
only after a careful and thorough study 
of the numerous documents on file as well 
as of the verbal evidence adduced in the 
case. 


It is my considered opinion that all the 
claimants interested in these appeals, 
regardless of whether or not they actually 
withdrew their labour, have failed to 
establish relief from the disqualification 
stipulated in Section 39(1) of the Act 
because of the participation of their union, 
acting as the agent of each individual 
member, in the labour dispute. 

That the claimants’ unions and the 
others affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council took part in the dispute through 
the steering committee of the said Council 
is, in the light of the evidence on file, 
beyond question. In fact, the representa- 
tives of the unions who appeared before 
me made no serious effort to deny it, 
although the Regional Claims Officer 
rested his case chiefly on that ground. Mr. 
Osman, who, according to his own state- 
ment, represented at the hearing both the 
Building Trades Council and a member of 
his own union, did not discuss the subject 
and Mr. Wallace confined his remarks to 
the credence which was to be attached to 
the press extracts submitted by the Insur- 
ance Officer in support of his contention 
that the unions were united under the 
Building Trades Council and acted as a 
body in the dispute. 

The said extracts were from the 
Vancouver Sun dated Tuesday, June 10, 
1952, the Vancouver Province of the same 
date and the Labour Statesman of June 
1952. The Vancouver Sun reported that 
the president of the carpenters’ union local 
had stated that the “carpenters’ strike 
action had the unqualified support of 26 
trades in the construction industry”; the 
Vancouver Province stated that “other 
construction tradesmen—including labourers, 
plumbers, electricians, truck drivers and 
painters—(would) be idled as the jobs 
(were) struck (and) their unions (had) said 
they would not cross a picket line”. The 
extract from the Labour Statesman, which 
is the official organ of the Trades and 
Labour Council, was from an article pub- 


lished under the signature of Mr. Alex. 
Dorland, Secretary of the Building Trades 
Council, and it reads as follows:— 


The Building Trades Council had attempted 
to keep the strike limited. The action of 
the General Contractors blew the lid off and 
forced all the building workers into the 
struggle on the side of the carpenters. These 
workers all feel that if they’re in the fight, 
then the contractors should be made to settle 
with them before hostilities cease. They 
have now announced as a matter of policy 
that the industry, as a whole, will remain 
struck until all the agreements of the various 
unions have been settled. For the workers 
it is now an all-out war with no quarter 
given and no respite until victory is won. 

Unity between the crafts has never been 
greater in all the history of the building 


trades. Every worker has a stake in the 
struggle for better wages and working 
conditions. 


In respect to these press extracts, the 
Court of Referees, in dealing with the case 
of James E. Kilbride et al, had this to 
say :— 

(1) The extracts from The Province and 
Sun, if considered alone, might admittedly 
be open to question as reporting the sensa- 
tional rather than the purely authoritative 
news. 

(2) We should however consider the public 
press items in connection with those in the 
Statesman as both emphasizing concerted 
action by members of the Building Trades 
Council. ... 

Mr. Alex Dorland (who was present) 
denied the authorship of the article reported 
as his contribution to the Statesman, and a 
letter is on file from the editor to effect 
that the origin of the article is unknown. 
Surely, however, we must note that the 
Statesman is a monthly, which presumably 
did not go to press until at least a fortnight 
following the events in question, and_ that 
therefore the Editor (an experienced, in- 
formed and responsible official) could not 
have considered the views expressed in the 
article as contrary to the facts. pe 

The purpose of detailing the foregoing is 
to support the opinion we entertain that 
there was a general agreement to refuse to 
cross the Carpenters’ picket line by respect- 
ing its picket lines.... 


I concur with those remarks of the Court 
of Referees and I may add that the fact 
that Mr. Dorland may or may not have 
been the author of the article published in 
the Labour Statesman is irrelevant to the 
issue. The salient factor is that the article 
was never denied nor retracted. 

It might be well to quote here also the 
following extract from a bulletin published 
during the progress of the work stoppage 
by the strike committee of Local 452 of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America and which speaks for 
itself :— 


WHY ARE NOT ALL MEMBERS 
ON STRIKE? 
The Strike 


Committee with the advice 
and co-operation of the steering committee 
of the Building Trades Council adopted 
“snow-balling” tactics where a few jobs 
would be struck at a time in order to bring 
the maximum pressure without expending al] 
our forces at once. Has this been effective 
tactics? This may be answered by drawing 
attention to the fact that the General Con- 
tractors has voted to Lock-Out all jobs in 
Vancouver area as a counter move. 


REMEMBER THAT STRIKES ARE WON 
ON THE PICKET LINE. 

That the respective unions acted as the 
agent of each individual member has to be 
assumed, as there is no evidence whatso- 
ever to indicate that. any of the workers 
concerned took steps to disassociate them- 
selves from the stand taken by the unions’ 
representatives on the steering committee. 
Union membership, although not conclusive 
evidence, is nevertheless an indication of 
“participation” in a labour dispute and, in 
cases like the present one, a claimant can- 
not escape the disqualification prescribed 
in Section 39(1) of the Act unless he 
establishes that his union acted beyond its 
mandate and he himself did not endorse 
its policy in the matter at issue. 

It has been stated that the claimants 
had no direct interest in the labour dispute 
and that therefore they should not be made 
the victims thereof. In view of the impact 
of the editorial published by the Labour 
Statesman, an extract from which is here- 
inbefore quoted, I have my doubts as to 
this alleged lack of direct interest of the 
workers concerned. In any event, I think 
it is a fair statement to make that had 
they not individually or through their 
respective unions given active support to 
the strikers, the operations of the building 
industry in the area affected by the dispute 
would not have been brought to a stand- 
still. 

For those reasons, all the claimants, 
whether they withdrew their labour or were 
laid off by the employers in anticipation 
of their support to the strikers, were rightly 
disqualified from the receipt of Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit for the duration 
of the stoppage of work due to the labour 
dispute. 

In concluding, I wish to point out that. 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 39 
of the Act, the claimants’ participation in 
the labour dispute automatically made the 
non-union workers of their grade or class 
at the premises at which they were 
employed before the commencement of the 
stoppage of work also participants therein. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Benefit claims increase further during October, statistics* show. Month's 
123,177 compare with 85,623 in September, 87,957 in October last year 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit took a further rise 
during October with increases recorded in 
each province. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
123,177 claims were received at local offices 
across Canada during October, compared 
with 85,623 in September and 87,957 in 
October 1952. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register on October 31 
numbered 153,604 (113,651 males and 
39,953 females), compared with 119,381 
(85,089 males and 34,292 females) on 
September 30 and 111,539 (79,012 males 
and 32,527 females) on October 31, 1952. 
In addition, a total of 21,118 short-time 
and 9,966 temporary lay-off claimants were 
registered on: October 31, 1953. 

During October, adjudicating officers of 
the Commission disposed of initial and 
renewal claims on behalf of 113,471 claim- 
ants, of whom 91,893 were granted entitle- 
ment to benefit. Of the claimants not 
entitled to benefit, 10,547 failed to establish 
benefit years, while disqualifications were 
imposed in 14,910 cases (including 3,879 on 
revised claims). Chief reasons for dis- 
qualification were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 5,817 cases; “not 
unemployed” 2,912 cases (in 72 per cent of 
these cases the duration of the disqualifica- 
tion period was 6 days or less) and “not 
capable of and not available for work” 
1,552 cases. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


(Continued from page 112) 


Minimum hourly wage rates: effective 
January 1, 1954, minimum rates will be 
increased by 5 cents per hour, with the 
exception of the rates of Zone I-A. 

Hscalator clause: with the exception of 
Zone I-A minimum rates will be increased 
or decreased by 5 cents per hour for each 
2-point increase or decrease in the Con- 
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Persons commencing benefit during 
October numbered 65,980, compared with 
55,802 during September and 50,848 during 
October 1952. 

Benefit payments during October totalled 
$7,603,667 in respect of 2,506,254 compen- 
sated days (of which 34,380 were disability 
days), in comparison with $6,739,427 for 
2,230,702 days during September and 
$5,710,740 for 1,932,994 days during October 
1952..  * 

During the week October 31-November 6, 
a total of 118,730 beneficiaries received 
$2,015,545 in compensation for 663,026 
unemployed days, while during the week 
September 26-October 2, beneficiaries 
totalling 92,535 received $1,560,169 in com- 
pensation for 513,560 days. For the week 
October 25-31, 1952, $1,295,050 was paid to 
79,406 beneficiaries in respect of 438,084 
days. : 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.04 for the first week of November and 
for the last week of September, while for 
the last week of October 1952, it was $2.96. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,331,937 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At October 31, employers registered 
numbered 252,132, an increase of 664 during 
the month. ; 


sumer Price Index published by the Federal 
Bureau of Statistics and taking as a com- 
puting basis the 115-point mark. 


Vacation with pay provisions are amended 
by providing that effective November_ 15, 
1953, employees of Zones I, III and III-A 
are entitled to 2 per cent of earnings as 
vacation remuneration. (Previously applied 
to workers of Zone I-A only.) | 


Labour Conditions 
Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During November the Department of Labour prepared 107 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 94 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no, employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded for the manufacture of supplies and equipment during November 
are set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (October Report)......... 109 $1,618,568 .00 
PREM OGRG Arter Pe ks vs Nevis Gewese tek edtevone 14 169,095.05 
aera AY OY eM og gost sss <b aed 0 <ISMRS Suze Ae 1 7,541.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those eee by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 


ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica: 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


ens ba 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the 


federal Government’s 


‘Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 


lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of _ the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 

During November the sum of $1,512.24 was collected from two employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the Labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 42 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Nappan N 8: W R McLaughlin Ltd, construction of advanced registry piggery, Experi- 
mental Station. Neepawa Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of dam. Near 
Sanford Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of dam on La Salle River. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, paving of streets & drives. 
Halifax N S: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, landscaping, Terrace Court, Bayers 
Road. Tuft’s Cove N S: Municipal Spray- 
ing & Contracting Ltd, hard surfacing of 
roads. Montreal P Q: D’Errico Brothers 
Asphalt Paving Ltd, *construction of base- 
ment concrete staircases, storm drains & 
catch basins; grading & repair to side- 
walks, Benny Farm. Montreal North P Q: 
Saurette Freres, *repair & repainting brick- 
work. Ajax Ont: A Stroud Ltd, supply & 
installation of equipment at water pump- 
ing station. Amherstburg Ont: Head Con- 
struction & Supply Co. construction of 
houses. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Sons, 


construction of houses. Barriefield Ont: 
McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, construction 
of sidewalks, curbs, gutters, catch basins 
& sodding, Lundy’s Lane. Downsview Ont: 
Curran & Briggs Ltd, construction of roads 
& parking areas; K J Beamish Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, paving roads & driveways. 
Galt Ont: Nuway Buildings Ltd, construc- 
tion of houses. Oshawa Ont: Nap Beau- 
champ Construction Co, installation of 
permanent improvements. Smiths Falls 
Ont: Thom Lumber Co. construction of 
houses. Penhold Alta: Sunley Electric Co, 
installation of electrical power distribution 
services. Vancouver B C: Baynes Manning 
Ltd, construction of regional office bldg. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halhfax N S: Fundy Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire hall & garage. 
Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of outside services for 
garage. Renous N B: Northern Roofing 
&~ Metal Workers, alterations to bldgs, 
Inland Magazine Establishment. Longueuil 
P Q: Worcester Rockwood Ltd, installa- 
tion of automatic sprinkler system. Val- 
cartier Camp P @Q: Quebec Power Co, 
construction of electrical substation. Val 
d’Or P Q: Hill-Clark-Francis (Quebec) 
Ltd, construction of distribution, street 
lighting, & fire alarm systems. Ville La 
Salle P Q: Mobee Ltd, installation of 
security patrol system. Cobourg Ont: 


Building & 

Dartmouth N S: Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corporation Ltd, construction of perimeter 
fencing, RCN Armament Depot. St Johns 
fe Q: J A Poissant & Sons Ltd, applica- 
tion of built-up roof, RCAF Station. 
Aylmer Ont: Lorne N McEwen, construc- 
tion of extension. to mess bldg, RCAF 
Station. 
struction Co Ltd and Frank’s Contracting 
Co, interior & exterior painting of per- 
manent married quarters. Centralia Ont: 
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Camp Borden Ont: Brant Con- 


George F Turner, construction of POL 
service station. London Ont: Sterling Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of ware- 
house. North Bay Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, 
construction of synthetic training bldg. 
Uplands Ont: Argo Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of steel hangar. Cold Lake 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of transmitter bldg, RCAF 
Station. Namao Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, & 
Shrubsall Supply, installation of remaining 
component parts for bulk fuel storage. 
Wainwright Alta: Provincial Engineering 
Ltd, construction of sub-station, switch 
housing, & primary distribution system. 


Maintenance 


Armstrong Brothers Construction, construc- 
tion of asphalt taxiway & parking area, 
RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, renovation & rebuilding of 
electrical distribution system, Victoria 
Island. Petawawa Camp Ont: W A Moffatt 
Co, re-roofing of drill halls; Rene Robi- 
taille, interior & exterior painting of 
permanent married quarters. Camp Shilo 
Man: Canadian Rogers Western Ltd, re- 
roofing of permanent married quarters. 
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National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, enlargement of cold storage 
warehouse. Saint John Harbour N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, reconstruc- 
tion of Courtenay Bay Lay-to Wharf. 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, extension of water supply system 
from sections 32-39 & construction of new 
service lines from sections 28-32. 


Department of Public Works 


South River P E I; Norman N MacLean, 
wharf repairs. Ecum Secum N S: Michael 
Campbell, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: 
C C McDonald Ltd, heating improve- 
ments, Old Post Office Bldg. North Sydney 
N S: Steel City Plumbing and Heating 
Co, installation of heating system, RCMP, 
Kelly’s Beach (Old Naval Station). Port 
Maitland N S;:; Mannix Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction. South Side (Donald’s 
Head) N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
breakwater repairs and dredging. White 
Point N 8S: Martells Construction Ltd, 
reconstruction of breakwater-wharf. Beaver 
Harbour N B: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. 
Blue Cove N B: Comeau & Savoie Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of landing 
facilities. St Stephen N B: E D Nesbitt, 
site improvements, public bldg. Baie 
Comeau P Q: Mannix Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. Barachois de Malbaie P Q: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, construction 
of landing. Carleton P Q: Dimock & 
McLellan, *dredging. Gascons West P Q: 
George K_ Steele, *dredging. Grande 
Riviere P Q: Beaudin & Couture, harbour 
improvements (pile work extension). 
Lauzon P Q: Modern Paving (Quebec)~ 
Ltd, asphalt paving, Champlain Dry Dock. 
Montreal P Q: Heffernan Tiles Ltd, supply 
& installation of linoleum, Old Examining 
Warehouse, 379 Common St; J J Shea 
Ltd, interior painting & plaster repairs, 
Charpentier Bldg. Point Loup Marin P Q: 
Fortunat Bernard, construction of landing 
wharf. Sacre-Coeur P Q: Nap Trudel & 
Fils, wharf enlargement. St Simeon P Q: 
Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf 
enlargement. Saint-Yvon P Q: Charles 
Verreault, construction of breakwater- 


wharf. Seven Islands P Q: H J O’Connell 
Ltd, waterwork connection on _ wharf. 
Hamilton Ont: Hamilton Boiler Works, 
boiler repairs, re-tubing, etc., public bldg. 
Hurkett Ont: R A Blyth, construction of 
wharf. Midland (Tiffin) Ont: Consoli- 
dated Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Ottawa 
Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, altera- 
tions to freight elevator hatchway, 
mezzanine floor, etc., Jackson Bldg; Doran 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to Royal Canadian Mint; Modern 
Decoration Moderne, redecoration of in- 
terior, Justice Bldg; Angus Robertson Ltd, 
reconstruction & fireproofing of Library of 
Parliament; L Gendron & Fils, installation 
of steam generator, RCMP Seminary Bldg; 
Otis Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to passenger 
elevator, Elgin Bldg; A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, alterations to 2 floors, 113 Rideau 
Street; Edgar Dagenais, remodelling of 
freight entrance, National Research Labor- 
atories. Sault Ste Marie Ont: J McLeod 
& Sons, installation of Horsfall cabinets, 
Insect Pathology Laboratory. Toronto 
Ont: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons 
(Canada) Ltd, harbour improvements 
(harbour headwall—Section 13). Berens 
River Man: Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to RCMP Detachment Bldg. 
Dauphin Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal public bldg. 
Carway Alta: Ed Henning, drilling of well, 
Customs & Immigration Bldg. Fort Nelson 
B C: General Prefabricators Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Osoyoos B C: 
Beaver Construction Co Ltd, landscape 
planting, Customs & Immigration Terminal. 
Squamish B C: B C Bridge & Dredging 
Co Ltd, bulkhead construction for hydraulic 
dredged fill. 


Department of Transport 


Yarmouth N S: George H Hamilton & 
Son, repairs to roof of hangar No 5. Saint 
John N B: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
construction of dwellings & garage. Val 
d’Or P Q: Montcalm Construction Inc, 
construction of field lighting facilities. 
Sudbury Ont: Carrington Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of radio range bldg. 
Dauphin Man: North West Electric Co 
Ltd, installation of airport field lighting. 
Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of terminal bldg; 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. 
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Wases. Hours and 
Working Conditions | 


Wage Rates, Working Conditions 
in Eight Construction Trades 


Survey based on provisions of collective agreements in force in 42 
cities across Canada shows widespread application of 5-day 40-hour 
work-week; wage rates, vacations, holidays, overtime pay also studied 


Widespread application of a 5-day 40- 
hour standard work week was found in an 
analysis by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, of working 
conditions in eight construction trades, 
based on provisions of collective agree- 
ments in force on December 1, 1953, in 42 
Canadian cities from coast to coast. (For 
the cities in Quebec, the working condi- 
tions are those given juridical extension 
under the Collective Agreement Act.) 

Since the 5-day week is customary, 
special clauses are contained in most agree- 
ments making provision for any work that 
must be performed on week-ends. Time 
and a half or double time rates are 
commonly provided in the agreements for 
work performed on Saturdays, while 
Sunday work is generally compensated for 
at double time. For overtime work per- 
formed after regular daily hours, many 
agreements specify time and a half for a 
certain period, followed by a higher rate, 
generally double time, for work performed 
thereafter. 

Vacations are customarily paid for on 
the basis of an agreed percentage of earn- 
ings, usually two or four per cent. The 
number of statutory holidays is generally 
seven, eight or nine. 

The agreements studied are those signed 
by members of local builders’ exchanges or 
standard union agreements signed individu- 
ally by a number of contractors. The 
unions party to these collective agreements 
are :— 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners (AFL-TLC) ; 

The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC); 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL-TLC) ; 

The United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry (AFL-TLC); 

The Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association (AFL-TLC) ; 
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The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers (AFL-TLC) ; 

The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association (AFL- 
TLG): 

The International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC); 

The National Catholic Federation of 
Building and Construction Materials Trades 
(CCCL). 

All these unions generally represent the 
trades with which their names are asso- 
ciated, except the last one, which groups 
construction workers of all trades. It 
should be noted also that plasterers are 
represented by the Operative Plasterers’ 
Union and not by the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union. 

The tables (pp. 136-151) giving details 
of the working conditions for the eight 
construction trades in 42 cities, are incom- 
plete in certain respects. In some cities, 
no agreement exists for particular trades. 
In other instances the current agreements 
have not yet been forwarded to the Depart- 
ment. Therefore, no entries appear in the 
tables for certain trades opposite some of 
the cities listed. 


Blanks in the individual columns of the 
tables may also mean that the agreement 
or Collective Agreement Act decree (in 
Quebec) supplied no information on the 
matter in question. A blank under 
statutory holidays, for instance, indicates 
only that holidays are not listed in the 
agreement; not necessarily that no holidays 
are recognized. 


Wage Rates* per Hour—Except for 
Montreal and for certain trades in Sydney, 


*Wage rates listed in the tables are those 
established by collective agreement. They 
may therefore differ, in some few instances, 
where the union rate is not predominant, 
from those which will appear in the Annual 
Report on Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, 1953. 


en 


wage rates are lower in construction areas 
in Quebee and the Atlantic Provinces than 
in the rest of Canada. Rates for these two 
cities and for Toronto and urban centres 
in British Columbia are higher generally 
than in the other centres. Otherwise, the 
rates vary to some extent from city to city 
and from trade to trade within he same 
city. The fact that collective bargaining 
is conducted on a city and trade basis may 
influence such divergence. 


Standard Work Week—Newfoundland 
and Quebec are the only two provinces 
where the 5-day 40-hour week is not the 
role. In Quebec, the work week is either 
44 or 48 hours, except in Montreal where 
it is 40 hours. Some trades in Quebec 
have the 54-day week during spring and 
summer and the 6-day week the rest of the 
year. 


Overtime Pay—Dual rates of pay for 
overtime work are widely prevalent in the 
construction industry. A first overtime 
rate, usually time and a half, is paid for 
a stated number of hours or up to a given 
hour in the evening; thereafter, a higher 
rate—double time as a  rule—applies. 
Wherever these dual rates of overtime are 
not in effect, a single rate at time and a 
half or double time is paid. 

Work done on Saturdays, where the 5- 
day week prevails, is remunerated at either 
time and a half or double time. In a 
number of agreements, Saturday mornings 
are at time and a half and afternoons at 
double time. No definite pattern exists, 
however, except for plasterers, most of 
whose agreements mention double time all 
day on Saturday. Practically all the con- 
struction agreements examined specify 
double time for Sunday work. 


Paid Vacations—Since continuity of 
employment with one employer is unusual 
in the construction industry, vacation plans 
based on length of service with an employer 


do not exist. Most commonly, construc- 
tion agreements merely provide that an 
employee shall be entitled to a percentage 
of his earnings as vacation pay. Either 
two per cent of earnings, corresponding to 
an annual vacation of one week, or four 
per cent, corresponding to an annual vaca- 
tion of two weeks, is frequently specified. 
Some agreements do, however, stipulate a 
vacation of one or two weeks per year at 
regular wages. 

Many of the vacation clauses merely 
conform with the minimum standards set 
by provincial legislation. Some of the 
agreements, however, set higher standards 
than the law provides. In Ontario, for 
example, most of the agreements stipulate 
vacation pay at four per cent although 
legislation requires only two per cent. 

A stamp system of vacation pay credits 
is in effect by law in Alberta, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec. The employer affixes 
weekly stamps in his employees’ stamp 
books. These stamps can be cashed at the 
time of vacation. 


Statutory Holidays—The number of 
statutory holidays is generally seven, eight 
or nine. Only a few agreements mention 
that these holidays are paid for if not 
worked. On the other hand, double time 
is generally paid for work performed on 
statutory holidays. 


Allowances for Out-of Town Work 
—When employees are sent to jobs out- 
side the city where they regularly work, 
collective agreements frequently require 
employers to pay for transportation, 
travelling time, and/or room and board. 
Such provisions were found to predominate 
in agreements covering plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, electricians and painters. 
As may be seen from the individual tables, 
employers sometimes pay for only one or 
two of the three items. In the plumbing 
trade, however, all three items are 
normally specified. 


WAGE RATES, SALARIES, AND HOURS OF 


LABOUR IN 


ANNUAL REPORT No. 35 


CANADA, 


1952 


PRICE: 25. CENTS 


Contains index numbers of wage rates and average standard weekly hours of work 


in most Canadian industries; average wage rates and ranges of rates for ihe more 
important occupations in these industries; and special compilations for manufacturing as a 
whole, showing wage rates for unskilled factory labour and salaries of office workers 
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Working Conditions in Canadian Banks 


Almost three-quarters of the 46,000 office workers employed by the 10 
Canadian commercial banks were on 5-day week at April 1, 1953, it was 
shown by survey dealing with hours of work, vacations, holidays, etc. 


Almost three-quarters of the 46,000 office 
workers employed by Canadian commercial 
banks were on a 5-day work-week at April 
1, 1953. This is revealed by the annual 
survey of working conditions conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, which this year for 
the first time included the chartered banks. 


The survey dealt with such items as 
standard hours of work, vacations with pay, 
statutory holidays and pension plans. It 
covered the 10 commercial banks, which 
have nearly 4,000 branches throughout the 
country and whose replies to the survey 
gave information as to the employment 
conditions of some 46,000 office workers. 


Hours of Work—The standard weekly 
schedules of bank employees, the survey 
showed, ranged from 35 to 45 hours, with 
the majority (56 per cent) on a 40-hour 
week. The following table shows the 
distribution of employees according to the 
length of the standard work week:— 


Standard Employees 
Weekly Hours Number Per Cent 

36: to 38) hours:...7.... 12,400 27 

AOS: Wadi testers 25,900 56 

7h OE oper hte yee 8,000 17 

46,300 100 


Seventy-three per cent of the employees 
were in branches operating on a 5-day 
week as of the survey date. Authority for 
the banks to introduce a 5-day schedule 
of working hours was granted by Parlia- 
ment under an amendment to the Bills of 
Exchange Act in the fall of 1951. 


Vacations with Pay—The usual vacation 
for bank employees was either two or three 
weeks. Employees in all cases become 
eligible for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
during, or on completion of, their first year 
of _Service. Some banks reported an 
optional arrangement whereby employees 
eligible for two-weeks’ vacation may take 
three weeks off with pay if time chosen is 
during the winter months. More liberal 
vacations after extended service were also 
reported. Three weeks, with no stipulation 
as to season, was reported by all banks. 
The service requirement ranged in these 
cases from 15 to 25 years. A distribution 
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of the employees of banks giving three 
weeks with pay according to the service 
requirements is shown as follows:— 
Number of 
Years of Service 
Required for 


Three-Week Employees 
Vacations Number Per Cent 
16 Fears... 1ceFo ose e ese 5,800 12 
20) years eens eiee 36,5001 79 
DE OVOSTIS cout ela lars 4,000 9 
46,300 100 


Statutory Holidays—Bank employees are 
paid for all statutory holidays specified in 
the Bills of. Exchange Act, which prohibits 
certain financial transactions on Sundays 
and certain “holidays”. These holidays are: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Armistice Day, Christmas Day, those days 
proclaimed as holidays in celebration of 
the Queen’s birthday and Thanksgiving 
Day, and in addition, in Quebec,. the 
Epiphany, Ascension Day, All Saints Day 
and Conception Day, and in any province 
a day proclaimed as a public holiday or 
as a day for thanksgiving, and any day 
fixed by statute as a non-juridical day. 


Overtime—Replies to the survey ques- 
tion “Do office employees receive compen- 
sation for overtime worked?” ranged from 
“no” to “in accordance with provincial 
legislation”. Six banks, employing 34,000 
workers, indicated without qualification that 
a meal allowance is given to employees 
working excess hours. One other indicated 
such a practice under specific circum- 
stances and the remaining three banks 
either answered in the negative or did not 
reply to the question. 


Compulsory Retirement—All but one 
bank indicated a practice of compulsory 
retirement upon reaching a specified age, 
but in six banks the policy was stated for 
male employees only. Retirement ages 
vary between 60 and 65 years for men and 
55 to 65 for women. 

The following table shows a distribution 
of male and female employees according 


lIncludes employees of one bank which 
reported one additional day per year after 
15 years until three weeks’ vacation is 
reached. ° : 


! 


a 


EE a 


to the ages for retirement reported by their 
employing banks:— 


Employees 
Retirement Age Male Female 
MA Sa dt Gee sihere lary! tie. ae 6,500 
1 (hast SRS Sel aha ary Se 6,400 6,300 
P2652 . Ge lorie ewe, Sta 6,100 1,300 
De SA sees eevee 5,100 a8 
17,600 14,100 


All 10 banks reported having a pension 
plan for employees (in two cases for males 
only), and all indicated provision for sick 
leave. Non-occupational sickness and acci- 
dent benefit plans were reported by five 
banks, with slightly more than half the 
total employees; three others replied that 
they had no such plan and two gave no 
information. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, December 1, 1953 


For the second successive month, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ consumer 
price index has declined. Between Novem- 
ber 2 and December 1 a drop of 0-3 per 
cent from 116-2 to 115-8 brought it to 
exactly the same level as on the same 
date the year before. 

As in the preceding month, lower food 
prices dominated the index. 

Price decreases for eggs, beef, pork, 
potatoes, lettuce, sugar, grapefruit and 
some canned vegetables outweighed 
advances for most fresh vegetables, lamb, 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


bread, butter, cheese, shortening and 
coffee, to lower the food index from 113-4 
to 112-1. 

Clothing, the only other group to register 
a decline, changed from 110-3 to 110-2, 
reflecting lower prices scattered through 
men’s, women’s and children’s apparel and 
footwear. 

The index for the household operation 
series remained unchanged at 117-4 when 
increases in fuel and some services and 
supplies were balanced by decreases in 
electrical appliances. Other commodities 
and services also stood unchanged at 116-3, 
despite minor increases in a few items, 
notably soap and bicycles. Higher levels 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


for rent were responsible for an advance 
in the shelter component index from 125-0 
to, 125-2. 

The index one year earlier (December 1, 
1952) was also 115-8. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 114-1, shelter 122-2, 
clothing 109-7, household operation 116-1 
and other commodities and services 116-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 2, 1953 

Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes declined between October 1 and 
November 2; the remaining two, for St. 
John’s and Winnipeg, advanced. 

Chief cause of the declines was lower 
indexes for foods, which moved down in 
all centres except St. John’s as a result of 
general price decreases for eggs, potatoes 
and most meats. Prices of bacon, fresh 
tomatoes and celery, on the other hand, 
were generally higher. 

Advances in rents were reported in seven 
cities while no changes occurred in three. 
In the clothing group, men’s suits, over- 
coats and winter underwear were higher 
in most cities while lower quotations were 
reported for several items of women’s and 
children’s wear. Clothing indexes moved 
up in five cities, down in one and were 
unchanged in four. 

Household operation series declined 
slightly in the majority of cities as a 
result of mixed changes mostly affecting 
appliances, floor coverings and glasswear. 
The household operation index for Van- 
couver advanced as an increase in wood 
and sawdust prices offset decreases in other 
items, notably fuel oil. A decrease in 
gasoline prices in the same city lowered 
the index of other commodities and ser- 
vices. For seven of the remaining cities, 
the index for this group moved up, prin- 
cipally because of increases in theatre 
admissions. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October 1 and November 
2 were as follows: Toronto —0-6 to 117-8; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0-6 to 113-7; Halifax 
—0-4 to 113-6; Montreal —0-4 to 117-0; 
Ottawa —0-4 to 116-0; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-4 to 114-9; Saint John —0-2 to 115-9; 
Vancouver —0-2 to 116-5; St. John’s +0- 3 
to 103-1*; Winnipeg -+-0- 2 to 115-2. 


Wholesale Prices, November 1953 

Between mid-October and mid-Novem- 
ber, the general wholesale price index 
declined 0-9 per cent from 220-7 to 218-8. 
Six of the eight major groups worked 
lower, only iron and its products recording 


an increase, while non-ferrous metals 
remained unchanged. 


*Index on base June 1951—100. 
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Animal products registered the sharpest 
change, dropping three per cent to 239-0 
from 246-5 as lower prices were recorded 
for, livestock, notably hogs and calves, 
fresh meats, cured meats, eggs, lard and 
tallow and fishery products. These 
decreases overbalanced advances in butter, 
cheese, fowl, footwear, leather and hides 
and skins- 

A 1-1 per cent drop in fibres, textiles, 
and textile products from 2389-8 to 237:1 
reflected decreases in certain cotton fabrics, 
cotton yarns, worsted yarns, raw cotton, 
rayon fabrics and worsted cloth. Jute 
bags were higher as were both imported 
and domestic wool. 

Lower quotations for newsprint, fir and 
cedar lumber and woodpulp outweighed in- 
creases in furniture to change the wood, 
wood products and paper index from 286-8 
to 285°2. 

Vegetable products moved down from 
196-7 to 196-0 when lower prices for grains, 
livestock and poultry feeds, milled cereal 
foods, sugar, potatoes and rubber were 
sufficient to outweigh increases in coffee, 
cocoa beans, vegetable oils, fresh fruits, 
rice, hay, and onions. 

The index for non-metallic minerals 
dipped from 178-7 to 178-4 as’ losses for 
petroleum products and sulphur proved of 
more consequence than an increase in 
United States anthracite coal. 

In the chemicals and allied = 
group, lower quotations for organic chem- 
icals and industrial gases were sufficient 
to offset a firmer tone for fertilizer 
materials, certain drugs and pharmaceu- 
tieals and paint materials, and the index 
receded from 173-7 to 173-6. 

Non-ferrous metals remained unchanged 
at 166-5 as increases in lead, zinc, anti- 
mony and tin balanced decreases in copper, 
silver and gold. Iron and its products, the 
only group to register an increase, advanced 
from 222-0 to 222-3 as higher quotations 
oceurred for pig iron. 

Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets declined 1-7 per cent to 
204-9 between October and November. 
The decreases reflected a drop in the 
animal products index of 2-8 per cent to 
258-0 as lower quotations for livestock apd 
eggs more than offset advances in 
prices for poultry, milk fo: 


Residential building material prices 
dropped to 279-4 from 280-4 between 
October and November as lower quota- 
tions were noted for a few lumber descrip- 
tions and copper wire. Non-residential 
building materials, on the base 1949—100, 


changed from 123-9 to 123-7, between 
October and November as a result of 
decreases in structural lumber and copper 
wire. In the electrical sub-group, an in- 
crease occurred in transformers. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November 1953" 


Fewer work stoppages were in existence 
during November than in the previous 
month. Only seven new disputes occurred 
during the month but 28 were carried over 
from October. The number of workers 
involved and the resulting time loss were 
the highest of the year. 

More than 60 per cent of the total 
idleness in November 1953 was caused by 
work stoppages in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec. Other disputes of importance 
were: lumber mill workers in British 
Columbia; steel mill workers at Winnipeg, 
Man.; paper mill workers at Beauharnois 
and Crabtree Mills, Que.; and carpenters 
at Windsor, and Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ont. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 28 of the 35 stoppages 
in November 1953, causing nearly all the 
time loss. Of the other disputes, three 
arose over dismissals and suspensions, two 
over union questions, one over reduced 
hours and one over causes affecting work- 
ing conditions. 

Preliminary figures for November 1953 
show 35 strikes and lockouts, involving 
19,298 workers, with a time loss of 287,316 
man-working days, compared with 44 
strikes and lockouts in October 1953, with 
16,367 workers involved and a loss of 
268,053 days. In November 1952 there 
were 22 strikes and lockouts, 5,374 workers 
involved and a loss of 45,476 days. 


For the first 11 months of 1953 prelim- 
inary figures show 159 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 53,203 workers, with a loss of 
1,058,184 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 214 strikes and lockouts, with 
119,376 workers involved and a loss of 
2,832,676 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time loss in November 1953 was 0-35 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
October 1953, 0°32 per cent; November 
1952, 0-05 per cent; the first 11 months 
of 1953, 0-12 per cent; and the first 11 
months of 1952, 0-31 per cent. 

Of the 35 stoppages in November 1953, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, 
four in favour of the employers, nine were 
compromise settlements and three were 
indefinite in result,’ work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 18 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment, condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
waitresses at Timmins, Ont., on _May 23, 
1952; and garage workers at Saint John, 
N.B,, on February 9, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 1s 
,given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
‘to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of work stoppages in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland beginning in 
September 1953 was 161 and 16 were still 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 177 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 25,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
105,000 working days caused, according to 
statistics published in the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. 


Of the 161 disputes leading to stoppages 


of work which began in September, nine, . 


directly involving 2,000 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 70, 
directly involving 7,700 workers, over other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
900 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 2,000 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 657, 
directly involving 5,900 workers, over other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
and two, directly involving 100 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle. 


Belgium 

During the first quarter of 1958, there 
were 26 strikes, involving 33,076 workers, 
with a time loss of 196,239 days. 


New Zealand 

There were 15 industrial disputes result- 
ing in work stoppages during the second 
quarter of 1953, involving 9,561 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 6,097 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1953 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 190,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all work 
stoppages in progress during the month was 
1,450,000 days. Corresponding figures for 
September 1953 are 375 stoppages, 110,000 
workers and a loss of 1,550,000 days. 


———————————— 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lapour Gazerre. 


List No. 64 (Continued) 


60. Printing Industry Parity Committee 
for Montreal and District. Employment, 
Hours worked, Wages 1942-1951; a Hand- 
book of Useful Facts about Labor in the 
Printing Industry of Montreal and Dis- 
trict. Montreal, 1952. P. 68. 


Women—Employment 

61. United Nations. 
Social Council. Commission on the 
Status of Women. Report of the 
Seventh Session, 16 March-3 April 1953. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 19. 


62. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Women as 
Workers; a Statistical Guide. Washing- 
ton, G.P.On 1053 sueocal 12. 


Economic and 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


63. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Workmen’s Compensation, a Story 
of Failure. Washington, 1952. Pp. 8. 


64. Pollack, Jerome. The Crisis in 
Work Injury Compensation on and off the 
Railroads. Durham, N. C., Duke Univer- 
sity, School of Law, 1953. Pp. 296-319. 


Miscellaneous 


65. Canadian Welfare Council. Public 
Welfare Services in New Brunswick; the 
Report of a Survey conducted...at the 
Request of the Health Survey Committee 
of the Province of New Brunswick in 1949. 
Ottawa, 1950. Pp. 211. 


66. Communications Workers of 
America. Union Public Relations; a 
Working Manual for the Steward or Officer. 
Washington, c1953. Pp. 18. 


67. Great Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. Coal Mining; 
Managerial and Technical Posts. London, 
H.MS.O., 1953. Pp. 32. 


68. International Labour Office. 
Memorandum on the Activities of the 
International Labour Organization in the 
Field of Migration. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 39. 


~ 


a 


69. Larson, Gustay Edward. Selling the 
United States Market ; a Marketing Guide- 
book for Manufacturers and Distributors, 
by Gustav E. Larson and Marshall N. 
Poteat. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 135. 


70. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Economics of Tariffs, 
by Jules Backman, and others. New York, 
1953. Pp. 112. 


71. Whyte, William Foote. Leadership 
and Group Participation; an Analysis of 
the Discussion Group. Ithaca, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, 1953. Pp. 49. 


List No. 65. 


Accident Prevention 


1, Canada. National Research Council. 
Associate Committee on the National 
Building Code. A Code of Construction 
Safety Measures. (Authorized Preprint of 
the National Building Code, 1953.) Ottawa, 
1953. Pp. 48. 


2. Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations. Report of the 1953 Conference 
and Annual Meeting held in... Toronto, 
20th and 21st April, 1953. Toronto, 1953. 
Pp. 153. 


3. Institut National de Securité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles. Sécurité 
et Hygiéne du Travail dans la Verrerie a 
la main. Paris, 1953. Pp. 144. 


Apprenticeship 

4. Phelan, V. C. Government’s Role 
in promoting Apprenticeship; Address pre- 
pared for the Banquet Session of the First 
North American Conference on Apprentice- 
ship held at San Diego, California, August 
2nd to 8th, 1953. Ottawa, International 


Labour Office, Canada Branch, 1953. 
Poell 

5. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Apprenticeship and Training 


Standards for the Electrical Contracting 
Industry. Formulated by the National 
Electrical Contractors’ Association and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in co-operation with U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 30. 


6. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Apprenticeship Standards; Photo- 
engravers, Commercial Establishments. 
Formulated by the American Photo- 
engravers Association and the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 
in co-operation with U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship. Rev. 
ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 25. 


7. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Apprenticeship Standards; Photo- 
Engravers, Newspaper Publishing Business. 
Formulated by American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 
in co-operation with U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 27. 


8. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Standards for Cement Masonry, 
Asphalt, and Composition Apprenticeship. 
Jointly formulated by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc. and the 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons’ 
International Association of the United 
States and Canada, in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Rey. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 24. 


Collective Bargaining , 

9. National Planning Association. 
Atlantic Steel Company and United Steel- 
workers of America; a Case Study, by 
Glenn W. Gilman and James W. Sweeney. 
Washington, 19538. Pp. 101. This is Case 
Study No. 12 of Causes of Industrial Peace 
under Collective Bargaining. 


10. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Labor-Management Contract Provisions, 
1952. Prevalence and Characteristics of 
Selected Collective-Bargaining Clauses, paid 
Vacation Provisions, Shift Operations and 
Differentials, Arbitration Provisions, Union 


Status Provisions. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 18. 
Disabled—Rehabilitation 

11. Rusk, Howard Archibald. Living 


with a Disability, by Howard A. Rusk and 
Eugene J. Taylor, in collaboration’ with 
Muriel Zimmerman and Julia Judson. 
New York, Blakiston, 1953. Pp. 207. 


12. U.S. President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Spring Meeting. Minutes of the 
Meeting, Departmental Auditorium, April 
23, 1953. Washington, Dept. of Labor, 1953. 
Pp. 68. 

13. Wright, C. W. The Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Adult Persons in Great Britain; 
being « Report un a Study Tour in Great 
Britain under the Auspices of the South 
African National Council for Social 
Research in 1950. Pretoria, National 
Council for Social Research, Department of 
Education, Arts and Science, 1951. Pp. 127. 


Economic Conditions 

14. Copeland, Morris Albert. A Study 
of Moneyflows in the United States. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1952. Pp. 338, 241. 
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15. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. India: Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in India, by Rowland 
Owen. September, 1952. London, H.M.S.O., 
1953. Pp. 405. 

16. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Council of Economic 
Advisers, Retrospect and Prospect, by Jules 
Backman and others. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 64. 


Employment Management 


17. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Older Worker. Wash- 
ington, 1953. Pp. 16. 

18. Canada. Suggestion Award Board 
of the Public Service. Guide Book, 
Suggestion Award Plan. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1953. Pp. 36. Make Your 
Ideas Pay. 1 folder. Suggestion 


Award Plan, Guide for Supervisors. 1958. 
Pp, 13. 
19. Gray, Robert Davis. Polls of 


Employee: Opinions and What to do with 
Them. An address presented under the 
Auspices of the Life Office Management 
Association, May 27, 1952. Pasadena, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology. 1952. Pp. 27. 


20. International Labour Office. Holi- 
days with pay. Part 1. Seventh item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1953. 1 Volume. At 
head of title: Report 7 (1). International 
Labour Conference. Thirty-seventh session, 
1954. 


21. Lucas, Joseph W. More Profit, 
Less Paper through Work Simplification; 
Office Survey Techniques used in Standard 
Oil Company of California. San Francisco, 
Aaa Oil Company of California, 1953. 

p. 59. 


22. Sayles, Leonard R. The Impact of 
Incentives on Inter-Group Work Rela- 
tions—a Management and Union Problem. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 483-490. 


Government Ownership 


23. Great Britain. Parliament. 
of Commons. Select Committee on 
Nationalized Industries. Report from the 
Select Commitiee on Nationalized Indus- 
tries together wtih the Proceedings of the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence and an 
me lec London, H.MS.O., 1953. Pp. 


24. Trades Union Congress. 
Ownership; An Interim Report. 
1953. Pp, 52. 
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Public 
London, 


Human Relations 

25. Burling, Fred Temple. JZssays on 
Human Aspects of Administration. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1953. 
Pp. 30. 

26. Michigan. University. Institute 
for Social Research. Report, 1952. Ann 
Arbor, Survey Research Center, Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, University of 
Michigan, 1953., Pp. 48. 

27. Minaker, F. C. A Short Course in 
Human Relations. Chicago, Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 1952. Pp. 62. 


Industry 


28. Florence, Philip Sargant. The Logic 
of British and American Industry; A Real- 
istic Analysis of Economic Structure and 
Government. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953. Pp. 368. 


29. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Industry Classification Manual for the 
1947 Interindustry Relations Study. 192 
Sector Classification with Component 450 
Sector Detail. Rev. ed. Prepared by the 
Division of Interindustry Economics, 
Branch of Industry Economic Studies. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 107. 


International Agencies 


30. Canada. Department of External 
Affairs. Canada and the United Nations, 
1952-58. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
Pp. 114. 


31. North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The NATO Handbook; Why the 
Treaty was signed, What the Treaty says, 
How the Organization developed. 2nd ed. 
Paris, 1953. Pp. 57. 


32. United Nations. Secretariat. 
Department of Public Information. 
Everyman’s United Nations; a Ready 
Reference to the Structure, Functions and 
Work of the United Nations and its 
Related Agencies. 4th ed. New York, 1953. 
Pp: 433. 


Labour Organization 


33. International Labour Office. Trade 
Union Rights in Czechoslovakia. Eighth 
and Tenth Reports of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
approved by the Governing Body on 26 
June’ 1953 during rg 122nd session. 
Geneva, 1958. Pp. 45. 

34. Leiter, Robert David. The M usicians 


and Petrillo. 1st ed. New York, Book- 
man Associates. 1953. Pp. 202. 


Labour Supply 


35. Canada. Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. National Employment 
Service. A Bulletin in the Supply and 


Demand Situation in Regard to University 
Graduates. Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 14. 


36. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in the Automobile 
Industry. Prepared in co-operation with 
Veterans Administration. Washington, 
GP Or 190a.. Ep. 33. 


Labouring Classes : 
37. Bruhat, Jean. Histoire du Mouve- 
ment Ouvrier Frangais. Volume 1. Des 
Origines a4 la Révolte des Canuts. Paris, 
Editions Sociales, 1952. 1 Volume. 

38. Lorwin, Lewis Levitzki. The Inter- 
National Labor Movement; History, 
Policies, Outlook. New York, Harper, 
c1953. Pp. 366. 

39. Shultz, George P. Labor Problems: 
Cases and Readings, by George P. Shultz 
and John R. Coleman. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 456. 


40. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Consumer Price Index; a Layman’s 
Guide. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 34. 


Management 

41. American Management Association. 
Business Planning in a Changing World. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 51. 


42. American Management Association. 
Critical Areas in Top Management Respon- 
sibility: Guides to Strengthening the Com- 
pany Position. New York, 1953. Pp. 51. 

43. American Management Association. 
Profitably using the General Staff Posi- 
tion in Business, by Lyndall F. Urwick, 
assisted by Ernest Dale. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 35. 

44. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Company Organization Charts, by 
Geneva Seybold. New York, 1953. Pp. 
137. 


. 


Occupations 

45. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Index to Manual 
of Occupational Descriptions. Worker 
description sheet. Melbourne. 1 Volume. 

46. Barkin, Solomon. Textile Workers’ 
Job Primer, by Solomon Barkin in collab- 
oration with Franklin G. Bishop and 
Summer Shapiro. New York, Textile 
Workers of America, 1953. 2 Volumes. 
Contents—v.l. A Trade Unionist’s Guide 
for handling Work Assignment and Produc- 
tion Standard Problems—v.2. Work Duty 
Charts for Textile Operations; a Checklist 
of Job Content and Equipment. 
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47. Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Moravia, N.Y. Plumber (construction) 
5-30.21. Moravia, 1953. Pp. 4. 


48. Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Moravia, N.Y. Truck Driver 7-36.20 thru 


7-36.29. Moravia, 1953. Pp. 4. 

49. Great — Britain. Central Youth 
Employment Executive. Bookbinding and 
Printer’s Warehouse Work. London, 
H.MS.O., 1953. Pp. 28. 

50. Great’ Britain. Central Youth 


Employment Executive. Domestic Science 
and Dietetics. Rev. ed. London, H.M:.S.O., 
1953. Pp. 40. 

51. Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc. How 
Your Company can Promote Engineering 


as a Career. New. York, 1953? Pp. 22. 
Production 
52. Canada. Bureau of Statistics. 


Revised Index of Industrial Production, 
1935-1951. (1935-1939 = 100). Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1952. Pp. 118. 

53. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation... Basic Statistics 


of Industrial Production, 1913-1952. Paris, 
1953. Pp. 98. 
Productivity of Labour 

54. British Productivity Council. Fuel 


Conservation. Report of a Visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1952 of a Specialist Team on the 
Conservation of Fuel, Heat and Energy. 
London, 1953. Pp. 102. 


55. Hutton, David Graham. We Too 
can prosper; the Promise of Produc- 
tivity. London, Published for the British 


Productivity Council...by Allen and 
Unwin, 1953. Pp. 248. 
56. O’Connor, Thomas Francis. Pro- 


ductivity and Probability; a Treatise ‘on 
Time Study and the Improvement of 
Industrial Efficiency. Manchester, Eng. 
Emmott. 1952. Pp. 193. 

57. Rudge, Fred. Bargaining on Pro- 
ductivity—a Management Guide. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of National Affairs Inc., 
1953. Pp. 146. 


Wages and Hours 


58. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economies and Research Branch. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1952. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1953. 

59. India. Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture. Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics. Indian Agricultural Wages 
Statistics, 1950. Delhi, Minister of Publi- 
cations, 1952. Pp. 161. 
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60. Ireland (Eire) Central Statistics 
Office. Some Statistics of Wages, Earnings 
and Hours of Work in 1951 and Previous 


Years. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1951. 
Pp. 89. 

61. Printing Industry Parity Com- 
mittee for Montreal and District. Wage 


Rates, by Zones and by Trades, as at May 


31st, 1953, in the Printing Industry of 
Montreal and District. Montreal, 1953. 
Poe 12: 


62. Twentieth Century Fund. EHmploy- 
ment and Wages in the United States, by 
W. S. Woytinsky and Associates. New 
York, 1953. Pp. 777. 


63. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Federal Classified Employees: Salary 
Trends, 1939-1950. Washington, 1951. 
leeag aR 


64. Yoder, Dale. Personnel Salaries and 
Ratios: 1953, by Dale Yoder and Lenore 
N. Wilson. Minneapolis, 1953. Pp. 8. 


Women—Employment ; 
65. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Married 
Women Important in Country's Labor 
Force says Women’s Bureau head. Wash- 
ington, 1953. Pp. 3. 
66. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Out- 
look for Women in Professional Nursing 


Occupations. Washington, G.P.O.,. 1953. 
Pp. 80. 
67. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Summary 


of State Labor Laws for Women, 1958. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 7. 


Workmen's Compensation 


68. California. Legislature. Senate. 
Interim Committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Benefits. Report to the Senate 
on Workmen’s Compensation Benefits. 
Part 1. Sacramento, Senate of the State 
of California, 1953. 1 Volume. 


69. Donlon, Mary. Workmen's Com- 
pensation enters its Fortieth Year in New 
York State. An Address...delivered at 
the 90th Annual Convention New York 
State Federation of Labor, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, July 27, 1953. Albany, New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1953. Pp. 9. 


70. International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Workmen’s Compensation Problems, 1952. 
Proceedings of 38th Annual Convention... 
Miami Beach, Florida, November 16-20, 
1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 266. 


71. U.S. Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board. Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board, July 16, 1946-June 30, 
1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 43. 


Miscellaneous 


72. International Council of Industrial 
Editors. Industrial Publication Growth at 
70,000,000 Council Survey shows. (In 
Reporting. Sept., 1952. V. 5, No. 2, p. 
1-3; 6-10.) This article is about House 
Organs. 


73. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Conference Board presents— 
Growth Patterns of Cities. New York, 
1953. Pp. 63. 


74. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Appropriations. Department of Labor- 
Federal Security Agency Appropriations for 
1954. Hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 2 
Volumes. 

75. Wiegman, Carl. Trees to News, a 
Chronicle of the Ontario Paper Company’s 
Origin Development. Toronto, McClelland 
& Stewart, 19538. Pp. 364. The Ontario 
Paper Company is owned by Col. Robert 
MeCormick of the Chicago Tribune. 


Firm Has Progrem for Education of Immigrants 


Immigrants to Canada are receiving 
introductory courses in English, and 
informative lessons about Canada and its 
culture, under a program set up by a 
company that hires many immigrants as 
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sugar beet workers. Movies depicting 
Canadian life are used to augment the 
lectures. The program was developed by 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Company 
at Chatham and Wallaceburg, Ont. 


A—Labour Force 


D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Table A-1—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower. ............06-seee cece eeeeenennee 
Table A-2—Persons Looking for Work in Canada............- BR CEN aly REE GREE Pies Oe 
Table A-3—Regional Distributions, Week Ended October 24, 1953........... 6600000 e cence eeees 


Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table A-4—Distribution of All Immigrants by Region............0csee cece cece enter teen eens 
Table A-5—Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations...............-.-.-0005-5 


B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Tabla B-i—PHstimates of Labour Income. oss. s. ics cos cece de tees ecw sc ereernsscesencesweesnes 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Table C-1—Employment Index Numbers by Provinces. ............0-0eeseseseeceeseeeeeeeees 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls, and Weekly Wages and Salaries... ........ 00+... .-s0ssees00s 
Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries........ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 


Table C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing. ...........- 0 cesses eee erent ene eeneeenes 
Table C-5—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities................6.5+5 
Table C-6—Hours and Earnings by Industry.............c0ceeeece cece eee e eee nreececnceenetes 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table C-7—Real Earnings in Manufacturing. ..........20eee cece eee r eee eee e seen en eter eneeenens 


D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Table D4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices 


E—Unemployment Insurance 
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A—Labour Force 


: 4 
TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey } 
d 
Week ended October 24, 1953| Week ended September 19, 1953 
Total | Males | Females | Total Males | Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10,095 5,035 5,060 10,080 5, 034 5,046 
AS Crvilian Jabour 1or00 5.o< te2 5 6.0630 80s tons ce ee 5,351 4,166 1,185 5,398 4,204 1,194 
Peraans at Wares. <i Meee «et vetiaks otras 5,116 3,972 1,144 5,175 4,026 1,149 
Ob Howie’ OF WOMB: 6c cscs ewe eaws weno scale 4, 830 3,828 1, 002 4,896 3, 887 1,009 
Tess: than 3b hours 3.5.6) wise Babe aol een as ose 286 144 142 279 139 140 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 104 79 25 110 81 29 : 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. * * 4 10 * * 
ib) or short: ime. Flac, pues s Beret et 37 26 ll 25 16 <4 
(c) lost job during the week................. + *. $ * bt os 
‘3 found job during the week.............. * * = % 7 ~ 
Oy Dad WOatORE.. cs.caehleenksete sas tee 10 10 s ll ll & 
NE}, “SUASS 0. coe weet ination Sire eae at ee eeae 24 16 zt 24 17 a 
(g) industrial dispute..............6--.-- cae vs 4 5 * : 
(iz) nobel tion < sit.chs Sa seacen arse cote 5 * d ag * st 
CO Ghia ao5 4 ecarice tenses eas eee = . * 19 13 + 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... - 182 65 117 169 58 111 
Persons with jobs not at work............-..--.- : 124 99 25 139 107 32 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 121 97 24 135 105°} . ” 30 
(a) laid off for full week... ion }ochua sccoeee 14 12 ~ 13 12 ty 
b) bad a entre AOE TIE ye = bd * * Se >*- 
CG) INBRI eae + «ote ee seed oe aed 57 46 ll 54 43 11 
s) industrial Cispite... 2. icepiaaes i Be * * bd * * * 
Bi) WROATON LE wc «2. alia otto terete 30 22 ™ 59 42 17 
(\Gthene 22 4 pe ce Bae aces te Ae, ae ; Te oes . = sd * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... * - Lg * * bs | 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (')....... 111 95 16 84 71 13 
B. Persons not in the labour force................... 4,744 869 3,875 4,682 830 3, 852 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work. . iay ACs 59 173 112 ie ws 
ib) keoping house. -.... 40 ess<s. sat manned 3,394 * 3,390 3,358 * 3,356 . 
¢) going to school.. 642 341 301 601 310 291 . 
d) retired or voluntarily idle... 5 aes 3 523 404 119 536 400 136 . 


(@} Ofer, St 4, ok nos vattiunees te see 14 * vd 14 * * 


(?) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for works 
For all amps eg a reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table Az. , . 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S, Labour Force Survey f rt 
; Se 
Week ended Oct. 24, 1953 _ Week seed is 19,1953 
Total i i Total | rut ae — Time 
P k | Work ; 
Total looking for work............. paver 121 
WUMOUUEDDA........\s<2.a6 some eeeeee 111 
finders month... 22.ccueyse 51 
1— 3 months 38 
4— 6 months 14 
7—12 months * 
Sy 13—18 months i 
= - FO AUG OVERS 530.5 03.< 5 cake cscs . 
NEGIMA. heme . © on sch dace enerne 10 
Peele Beart. 5 agit. sche teca dhe M4 
teres hours Seah vis Sadae scan eee oy 
. Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 24, 1953 
(Estimates in thousands) 


— Canada | Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. | Alta 
ee ES | 
The Labour Force 

Bothy Berne. <icicctvccccccccsbcbsccdccsete 5,351 101 407 1,552 1,912 950 429 
Agricultural......00:0.2ssccesscoseses 1 ° 56 179 199 374 21 
Non-Agricultural...........--seeeees 4,520 99 351 1,37. 1,713 576 408 
WAN Ke oclaccbacaviceek secucaseyh anes 4,166 85 25 1,185 1,457 780 334 
Agricultural. ......0...-seeesseeeeees 794 ° 50 173 189 361 19 
Non-Agricultural..........0.++e+eee0+ 3,372 83 275 1,012 1, 268 419 315 
TENTION ©. cans ous ACES as CRD ‘ 1,185 16 82 367 455 170 95 

Agriquitaral.....0 22. .000+ ; 37 * ~ © 10 13 bd 
Non-Agricultural......... a 1,148 16 76 361 445 157 93 
All'ages. iss HORS Sin Sei 5,351 101 407 1,552 1,912 950 429 
14-19 years....... 5 12 46 197 159 88 29 
20-24 years..... 717 16 50 239 243 123 46 
25-44 years....... pe 2,472 47 182 713 886 437 207 
45-64 years........- ioe 1,412 22 109 358 537 257 129 
65 years and over......... uae 219 20 45 87 45 18 

Persons with Jobs 
All status groups. ........secsseeeceeeeees 5,240 98 390 1,513 1,882 941 416 
eee Pee Try ee 4,071 82 309 1,153 1,431 773 323 
WiiNAON Se oo Ubu cy wake db bere terns hem 1, 169 16 81 360 451 168 93 
Agricultural..........02.0sccersssesene> 827 . 55 179 198 372 21 
Non-Agricultural...........-.0-+ee008 4,413 96 335 1,334 1,684 569 395 
Paid Workers... ......scesccsscensssecsoes 3,996 76 290 1,202 1,538 537 353 
DIOR. 0s cc 1 SEMOMITS 0 vo HeV Es Cee soos 2,945 63 221 876 1,123 392 270 
Romalesiic. Soe e eens cc hel nce decees 1,051 13 69 326 415 145 83 
a a 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both sexes.........eeeceeeeeeeerecceeeees 111 . 17 39 30 ~ 13 
ES Gian Salih eit iabadabihieicalle ike TORR. LESS Se ee ea, BEERS) SERNGGEETT TERRE 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both sexes... cccccccecccccscpesssssccvcses 4,744 138 442 1,292 1,559 870 443 
MRIOS) i codices anvsucnccuutocccsecnhas 869 38 91 219 260 157 104 
WEMSIES Sy Gee aahse teegt ends se3 edech ey 3,875 100 351 1,073 1,299 713 339 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month : Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies Yukon a al gO 

—$—<—<—_——$——— | . 

TRAST oth us nkxs Doan thers soe ses ts 2,777 | 18,005 | 48,607 | 17,904] 7,924] 95,217 | 39, 044 
See Tistel he acs sso eng-ssess 3 2'198 | 13,575 | 39,041 | 12,975 | 6,123 | 73,912 | 30, 700 
rT aR or i da et 9 ea 3’998 | 46/033 | 104,842 | 25,165 | 14,423 | 194,301 | 95, 818 
it ee Se ee 47531 | 35,318 | 86,059 | 23,560 | 15,030 | 164,498 | 66, 083 
1952—Jan.-Oct........0000 See 3'971 | 31,488 | 76,390 | 21,074 | 13,313 | 146,236 | 61, 084 
1953—Jan.—Oct.........+. Bc nk iatin 3°527 | 28,966 | 75,540 | 24,265 | 11,424) 143,722] 59,774 
eerie ee oe ete 

ok 
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TABLE A-5.—_ DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


ww 
0.8 
r= vv 45 
E g 8| 3 a= | ve. B 
a3 3 8| 3 F: FE | 632 2 
Month 5 - ‘5 | EI Aa | £83 4 © 
o's 3 Su o.8 2 z wh | sae £ = 
28 & aga| gs 2 5 £6 | 38s 5 z _ 
as | B |B 8] 2] £ | & | 8 | e828) 2 | 2 | 8 
Sa 3) HO] O& vA = Bs |} Seo 4 ro) & 
1951—Total......... 008") BSI) Seater e ie ce we PL ip ee PR fee a ae as, Soe 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total......... O54 4» G,000 I. ick eke ones eh tax cde LO7L |, bee lek ete mees 1,526 | 85,029 
1952—Jan.-Oct....... S072 |G, LON’ erick. cle weet a | eee 16,818 he Sa ee eee ee 1,357 | 77,381 
1953—Jan.-Oct....... 8,685 | 5,472 | 1,618 | 2,765 | 11,210 | 16,114 752 | 23,257 | 8,056 853 | 78,782 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. Where 
possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ 


Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1948—Average............. 
1944—A verage 
1945—Average... 
1946—Average... 
1947—A verage. 
1948—A verage. 
11949—A verage. 
1950—A verage. 
1951—Average. 
1952—A verage 


December........... 

1952—January............. 
February 
March 


September........... 
Octaberck. dan.) ves, 
November........... 
December 


SAN PUBU ar ntcr trae /alos: 
September........... 


1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, 
Fishing, 
Trapping, 

Mining 


Manu- 
facturing 


Construc- 
tion 


Utilities, 
Transport- 
ation, 
Communi- 
cation, 


Finance, 
Services, Supple- 
mentary mentary 
(including | Labour | 70tal 
overn- Income 
ment) 
78 14 
83 13 
90 13 
103 14 
114 17 
131 19 
147 21 
156 24 
178 28 
197 31 
175 26 
171 27 
177 28 
179 28 
179 30 
180 29 
182 29 
188 30 
191 30 
188 29 
188 29 
193 29 
193 29 
193 30 
197 30 
200 30 
201 31 
197 31 
198 381 
202 32 
202 32 
205 32 
203 82 
207 31 
213 32 
213 33 
219 82 
218 33 
219 34 
215 33 
224 34 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,619,473. 


cs) 
g 2 

Year and Month & s a a 
&12es| |e 3/3) | 38 | 38 
gi] S ifeg1 e615 1|si8]3 314 zs 
1S) Zz A) Zz Z lef io) = < gO 
BOA —-AVORR RG ss 56d tne sau sce sedde wees Oe 93-3} 92-1} 104-3) 97-8) 94-7) 93-6) 97-2) 88-1) 97-1 
RUEH A VORAGO.S . ob od cles np cee teont ps i ee 102-6} 99-6) 105-2) 101-2) 98-9) 97-2) 99-5) 93-7) 101-3 
BOA A VRS oe OSes a ek es eects tesess | eee. 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
DORA VETERE S35 sath see ba evo ntavese sss Ms ash J 110-3) 95-6) 102-6) 100-5) 102-7) 100-8} 100-8) 104-5) 100-8 
1951—Average. -8) 111-7 112-6} 100-3) 109-0) 109-2) 110-4) 103-9} 106-0) 112-4) 106-1 
1952—A verage.. 130-2 123-2) 104-0} 109-5) 113-4) 112-0) 106-0) 111-4] 120-8) 106-7 
Jan. 1, 1952.. 112-3 111-6) 100-1) 115-2) 111-3) 109-9) 103-8) 108-9) 114-3) 104-0 
Feb. 1, 1952 106-8 116-8) 101-3) 112-5) 109-5) 108-4) 101-4) 101-9} 111-9) 100-3 
Mar. 1, 1952.. 107-8 102-3} 98-5} 111-9) 109-9) 108-3) 100-7; 101-4) 110-9) 102-6 
Apr. 1, 1952.. 112-2 135-9} 99-9) 116-2) 107-8) 108-4) 101-3] 101-6) 111-8) 105-2 
ay 1, 1952 115-0 311-8} 98-1} 101-1} 106-4) 108-8) 102-5) 105-4) 114-8! 107-5 
June 1, 1952 +3) 129-8 122-1) 101-7) 105-4) 110-8) 110-7) 105-9} 113-5) 118-7) 108-8 
July 1, 1952 1) 133-1 127-0) 107-8) 107-9) 114-9) 113-5) 107-5} 116-2) 123-3) 95-5 
Aug. RU PEVEEs scctsetcebiswsr at yes cap 114-1) 149-5 132-4) 107-7| 104-0) 118-9) 113-2) 109-6} 118-9} 128-4) 102-6 
Sept. ay ORS... oe. wk deh ahead ees 115-2) 149-5 133-2} 109-9} 110-8) 116-2) 114-6) 109-6) 117-5) 130-5) 112-6 
Oct. RA) EE See ee ae 116-4) 151-2 130-8} 109-8} 112-3) 118-0} 115-9) 109-8) 116-2) 128-0) 115-1 
Nov. a, A eee ae 116-2) 150 127-3) 107-5) 106-9) 118-5) 115-8) 109-5) 117-5) 128-3) 114-4 
Dec. PAO le VEN ina gaaes one 116-1) 144-6 126-8} 106-0} 109-2) 118-7) 115-9) 110-3) 117-9) 128-5) 112-0 
Jan. pf ee, I i oe eS 113-0) 132-4 116-7| 99-3} 107-8} 113-8} 114-5) 106-7) 113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
Feb. pA Oy ee a 110-3} 125-3 110-8} 101-0) 190-6) 110-6) 113-1) 104-0} 106-2) 121-6) 101-0 
Mar. RR, OPER Pes ee 110-0) 117-8 103-7} 97-9) 98-6] 109-7) 112-9) 102-5) 105-7) 122-7) 102-1 
Apr. ey Me a difak Migtensihad bes k 0k © 110-0) 122-4 104-0} 96-9} 96-6) 108-3) 113-2) 102-9} 105-7) 121-6) 104-6 
May hi AOUBS,. 258 tur San, Sx ies eee rest 110-9) 133-6 108-3} 97-4| 94-8) 109-1) 113-4) 104-8} 109-2) 123-6) 106-5 
June Lid SUDEP 0e seals deen oes te 112-4) 144-1 118-8} 100-7} 99-6) 111-8} 113-7) 106-7) 115-1) 127-7) 108-1 
July OS 1 Se ee ee ee ee nee 114-9) 154-7 119-6) 103-9) 100-4) 113-7) 115-7) 109-3) 119-7) 131-3) 111-8 
Aug. Af Uden waligitals © wsiicegio+s hake 115-6) 156-6 124-6] 104-2} 105-4) 114-0) 115-4) 110-5} 123-3) 135-2) 114-2 
Sept. it PUD Satta Oierkn-visiegy a 0ebea wi, Sie,2.0 116-6) 156-0 124-7| 104-0) 107-1) 115-6) 116-5) 111-1} 123-3) 135-6) 114-7 
Oct. OT, pn eee eae tae ae ey 116-8) 159-0 119-8] 104-4) 102-1) 116-0) 117-0) 110-4) 123-7) 134-7) 114-5 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of 

Reporting Establishments at October 
A SRO NS BS ee eee 100-0 1-8 +2} 3-4] 2-3) 28-5) 42-1 5-1 2-4 5-1 9-1 


Norte:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are corte 8 : revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers = Index Numbers 
Year and Month aaa | RES Uy STI Wenge uk rig Pee re Woke . 
Employ- fae Weeseen Wages and| Employ- ty Witettnd Wages aad 
ment | payrolls | Salaries | S#aries | ment | payrolls bis fee 
: $ $ 
1947—Average.............005. 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—Average........c.0000005 99-+7 93-2 93-2 40-06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average.....,...-i....005 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 | 
1950—A verage..........-..00-- 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average...........0....- 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average.....5......00-0- 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109°3 140-3 127-6 55.11 
Jan. NG RODS wantivnies vous 109-4 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. 5 LARS re. deteneraneee ae 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-°3 132-6 125-9 55.35 ; 
Mar. B LORRY... Seaees ove clon 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 55-72 
Apr. hy RODD act ce Sienna 107-5 135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
May Hit 20GB Cs abhi’ dateen 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
June Oy BOBBIE. PS wee 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
July SS 5 ee es 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Aug. BMWS svtcias aecaeles hs 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
Sept. Big LODRC cae eta ets 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
Oct. Mot LOGS wate Clee ube 116-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 . 
Nov. 1) 1052) 2... sdvacdv ery 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 . 
Dec. Wa LOS R os. eet voces 116-1 151-3 |, 180-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58,46 
” 4 
Jan. 7 |S Sees Uagear tes 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 | 
Feb i) POBOS 2. ohcck «see ete 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 82 
Mar. 9) BOGS Es. 80. cits se oe 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 ’ 
Apr. ay 20582 eee 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
ay Wy? LUBG Sac se Semi 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June Dy IO5B. 52 et ees Seeels 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July Met LSBs ox otis ts oo he 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. As SRO Snook Cee oe 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Bent. 7-19 1058; B57. Bids eae 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. BW1OBbas, Pent eet 116-8 158-5 135-2 58.10 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly lobsing’. (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, j - 
(4) binrek tee pore (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pane and ‘he estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, Jaundries, dry cleaning plants, business ead recre- 
i rvice 


. TABLE C-3.—-AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY ore AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Average Weekly 
: - —||Wages and Salaries, 
Employment | Payrolls in Dollars 


Area and Industries 


| Oct. | Sept. | Aug. } July | Oct. || Oct. | Sept. 


Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July Oct. | Oct 
1, 1953)1, 1953/1, 1953)1, 1953) 1, 19521, 1953/1, 1953.1, 1082 


1, 1953) 4, 1953) 1, 1953) 1, 1953}1, ia 
(a) Provinces l 

Newfoundland............/.. . 159-0} 156-0) 156-6) 154-7 254-2) 245-1) 244-6 239-5) 221-6 wan 58.95! 54.92 
Prince Edward Island........ 119-8) 124-7) 124-6) 119-6 158-4) 165-2) 162-7 157-9) 159-4) 44.53) 44.64 41.43 
Nova Scotiawci...... 008%... 104-4} 104-0} 104-2) 103-9 136-0) 135-0 134-5) 133-6) 135-0), 48.70) 48.55} 46.23 
New Brunswick.............. 102-1) 107-1) 105-4) 100-4 182-7) 139-1) 135-6) 129-2) 135-4] 49.13) 49.08) 46.21 
Moria wae Pre SS ee 116-0) 115-6) 114-0) 113-7 156-4) 153-7) 150-4) 151-0) 149-8) 55.01) 54.61) 52.43 

MEME IOs os AUN 5 or Deeds an © 117-0} 116-5} 115-4) 115-7 159-2) 156-6} 155-5) 156-2) 149-3) 60.25) 59.51] 57.33 
Manitoba. AR... cant'-O8.... 110-4} 111-1} 110-5) 109-3 144-4} 145-4) 143-4] 142-4) 134-3) 55.66) 55.70}-52.27 
Saskatchewan................ 123-7] 123-3) 123-3) 119-7 167+7| 166-3) 165-1) 159-9) 145-5!) 56.24) 55.92) 52.04 

ng Ce, Sa LE Se ee ae 134-7] 135-6) 135-2) 131-3 182-2) 182-6) 181-9) 174-8) 161-7] 60.12) 59.88) 56.27 
British Columbia............ 114-5) 114-7} 114-2) 111-6 161-3) 161-1) 159-5) 156-9] 155-0) 64.35) 64.14! 61.55 
GANADA Gi. 223 S215... 116-8) 116-6) 115-6 114-9 158-5) 157-0) 155-3) 154-5 148-9) 58-10) 57.61) 55.12 

(b) MerropouirAN AREAS 
Gtasonn &, Als one od, nex 123-4] 123-5) 123-2) 120-9 162-4) 161-6} 161-3) 157-3) 157-9\| 42.37} 42.16) 40.21 
WORRY GD a cic obo ets soe 100-6} 97-9} 98-3) 99-4 133-5} 125-5) 128-4) 125-8) 135-4)| 62.28) 60.16) 58.78 
MEAS: cre eh cn ds Alwe oe 117-6) 115-7) 113-6) 112-4 150-9} 150-1) 147-0) 144-9) 150-3) 45.66) 46.16) 44.71 
Game Toh BAe vac deden <i 100-9} 101-8} 100-9) 95-6 129-6) 128-8) 125-7) 122-3) 126-1|| 46.07) 45.24) 44.00 
Raley 3 Se iy | a 114-5) 114-4) 113-7) 112-0 154-1) 153-5) 151-2) 147-0) 143-9] 47.73) 47.59) 45.78 
Sherbrooke: u,. ..<-52.4is-n- 103-7] 103-6) 104-1) 105-6 132-5) 0131-8) 134-5) 130-7) 138-4] 46.13) 45.88) 45.84 

Hue BiVGrgths os<i. esas os 103-7} 105-3) 107-4) 106-0 136-2) 138-1} 139-7| 138-8} 134-2!) 53.98 53.88) 50.75 
Drummondville.............. 84-6) 84-7) 83-4) 85-3 112-1} 111-5) 110-4) 113-3) 114-1) 51.48) 51.17} 50.22 
IM Sitreals. Se nsbes. an Baton on 114-6} 114-8} 113-3) 114-2 154-8) 152-8) 150-9) 151-2) 145-7) 56.35) 55.53) 53.46 
Ottawa—Hull................ 111-1} 110-4] 109-7) 95-9 147-9) 147-7) 145-6) 144-8) 138-2) 52.32) 52.55) 49.30 
Peterborough..........+..... 100-9} 100-7| 98-0) 95-8 139-7) 137-5} 130-2) 133-0) 127-4) 61.99) 61.17) 58.48 
Oshawa 160-9} 160-3) 160-8) 166-5 . . 3° F 
Ni 181-4} 182-6] 167-5) 166-9 
St. 120-3} 120-7} 122-3) 123-9 
Toronto 121-5} 120-2) 118-6) 119-8 

i . 111-7 


(c) INDUSTRIES 
Mn oper ..-| 110-3] 88-3). 86-7] 93-6 


Manufacturing................ 115-2) 115-6) 114-4) 114-7 
Durable C Goods Saeed 15 123-9) 124-9} 125-0) 125-9 
Non-Durable Goods....... 107-7} 107-6} 105-2) 105-0 

Transportat ctcrase ‘ AS NB 135-2} 139-6) 135-4] 127-5 
‘ans ion, storage, 

Communication............ 115-8) 116-7] 115-9] 114-5 
bare SY at aaa aes 115-0} 117-9} 117-8} 117+1 
BA Re Oe Sid 114-2] 111-8) 111-8] 112-0 
ieee, insurance and real 
Inde aoe tide eas 123-6} 122-4) 120-6) 120-1 
SNELL te ee A ee eae, Sale 112-3)°112-9} 113-1) 111-1 


~ 1 Includes oad hiatal iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
tus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products, ‘The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


anes Maly hotels, so laundries, dry pleasing Sidte and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
a Hourly | Weekly sg ong Hourly | Weekly Averent Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings| Wages ours | Earnings | Wages ab Earnings | Wages 
No c $ No. c $ No. c $ 
1945—A verage...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63.8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42.7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42°3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42.0 90-6 38.05 
1950—A verage...... 42°3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
Sian. 1 MGGss. ss ccs 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
Mois 2, T0524. 2 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar..1 1952.55.52. 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41°5 116-0 48.14 
Apr, 4,01962., <0. 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41.8 116-9 48.86 
May 1, 1952..... 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117:8 49.00 
dune “hs TODS a, sists ox 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
suly 2; 1962s io. 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug, 1; 19025% 23.0 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
Sept. 1, 1952....... 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 | 141-2 59.02 41°4 116-8 48.36 
Wot. 12 106225 5.7 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Nov. 1, 1952......- 42-1 131-0 « 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Deo. Diy 1LOGFcos..5 42-5 132-1 56.14 42.6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
FYan. Li 19682245. 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. 1, 1053.....<: 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar, +1; 1068........ 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
ADE: 8, LOSe. oven 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41.8 121-3 50.70 
May 1, 1953,...... 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41.5 122-4 50.80 
June 1, 1953....... 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41.3 123-1 50.84 
Juig 2; 1953. 76-02 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 50.39 
AUG: 25 2R00 aoe 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40.6 123-4 50.10 
Sept. 1, 1953....... 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Octy HF 1958... 02 41-5 136-7 56.73 41-8 148-6 . 62.07 41-1 123-8 50.88 
* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 
\ 
TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked et pire: Earnings 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct, 1, Oct. 1, } Sept. 1, ] Oct. 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
and 2 Te ee 42-0 41-7 44-6 134-8 129-7 122-8 
ee cotia.. 6. he We hi aceon 41-5 42-1 41-3 122-6 119-5 113-1 
se Tunswick....... 43-0 42-5 43-3 119-5 117-3 113-2 
a OCs. +... : 43-0 42-6 43-9 123-2 122-4 116-0 
We a: La ee one 41-1 40-4 41-7 143-7 143-2 187-6 
canes i ek ea 40-6 40-3 40-6 132-9 131-7 124-6 
askatchewan ..... 40-7 40-3 41-1 141-4 137-8 133-4 
39-4 40-3 39-6 141-3 139-6 131-9 
38-2 38-3 38-8 163-8 162-4 158-3 
42-2 41-5 42-6 129-1 129-0 121-9 
41-1 40-5 41-3 144-9 144-4 137-5 
39-7 38-7 40-3 155-3 155-2 151-8 
39-7 39-0 39-1 165-9 164-1 161-1 
40-5 40-0 40-4 131-5 130-5 122-8 
38-3 38-2 38-3 163-6 162-7 156-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry — — 

Oct. 1\Sept.1,;Oct. 1/Oct. 1)Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1;Sept.1)Oct. 1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 1952 

no. | no. | no. c c c $ § $ 
Mining...... Pe eS ee ee 43-1, 43-0) 43-3) 153-8) 153-4] 149-8] 66.29| 65.96) 64.86 
UR io) 2a Oe ee Or nS ae es ee ...| 44-6) 44-4) 44-6) 157-2) 156-9) 151-4) 70.11) 69.66) 67 52 
Nd anil DNs yn Gok USIR oe ak Diend 6 Kbw's 0s v9.0 ars 46-1| 45-8) 45-7) 127-4) 132-5) 130-5) 58.73) 60.69) 59.64 
ge ee oe eee On re Pee ee 43-8) 43-6] 43-8) 172-5) 172-2) 164-2) 75.56) 75.08) 71.92 
SO AES - My iy MFP SPOTS. PS TUTE ULE 40-1; 39-7| 40-5) 154-4) 152-8) 153-8) 61.91) 60.66) 62.29 
Coal OS IR ORE, Sy STE Pee 38-9] 38-1) 39-7} 150-0) 148-2) 151-8) 58.35) 56.46) 60.27 
Oil-and natural gas. «6.6 cc. cen eccyivccavorccesreses 43-6) 44-5) 43-5) 166-6) 165-1) 160-8 72.64) 73.47) 69.95 
Non-metal Fe ate dthas Vieikan waite «Po aldes bag bp awd ad 43-9| 43-6) 43-9) 140-8) 141-4) 137-3) 61.81) 61.65) 60.27 
Matiurfacturing.. fo: vis. ccie ce ndedcdasivins tudes ssecevcavesioe 41-5) 41-0) 42*1) 136-7) 135-7) 129-9) 56.73) 55.64) 54.69 
Food and beverages. .........ccseseecccnnerreceeenees 41-5] 41-1] 42-2) 114-1] 112-5] 107-9] 47.35) 46.24) 45.53 
Meat products........... Pe eeeececeeesarvenecseeeees 40-1] 39-4) 40-4) 148-1) 141-9) 141-7) 59.39) 55.91) 57.25 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 41-5) 37-3} 42-6) 94-8) 90-2) 89-6) 39.34) 33.64) 38.17 
Grain and mill products. ...........ceereeeeseeereees 42-1) 42-1| 44-5) 131-3) 128-5) 122-1) 55.28) 54.10) 54.33 
Bread and other bakery products.............--...- 43-7| 44-1| 44-5) 105-5) 105-4) 99-3) 46.10) 46.48) 44.19 
Distilled and malt liquors..............++-- oe cee} 422) 41-8) 41-4) 146-2) 145-8) 139-4] 61.70) 60.94) 57.71 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ........ 6666-666 cee e ees 40-5) 39-8) 40-4) 136-2) 135-9) 128-9) 55.16) 54.09) 52 08 
Rubber products. . 5... cede cscs ccnpescbecteesccscsens 41-7} 40-0) 42-5) 141-6) 140-3) 131-9) 59.05) 56.12) 56.06 
Leather products. ..6....ccsecceccccees eter ecenccceens 39-4) 39-8) 41-2) 97-5) 97-1) 93-4) 38.42) 38.65) 38.48 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........-.--.--.05+55 38-3} 39-1) 40-7) 93-7) 93-4) 89-9) 35.89] 36.52) 36.59 
Textile products (except clothing)...........-....+++5- 40-8| 40-8) 42-8) 107-9} 107-2) 104-8) 44.02) 43.74) 44.85 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........-.+.- 38-1} 37-9! 40-7| 110-1) 109-8) 106-7] 41.95) 41.61) 43,43 
Woollen BOOS ids os Fine eee nse ewe ewes ec ade wows 41-6} 43-0} 44-1) 102-7) 102-3) 99-9] 42.72) 43.99) 44.06 
Synthetic tectilon bith GILES. kr kevs cee Gtradvnect seas 43-8} 43-6) 45-1) 111-3) 110-0) 106-8) 48.75) 47.96) 48.17 
Clothing (textile and far) ic wire assess ove esc e gen ewns 38-9| 38-2) 39-9) 97-1| 96-7| 92-3) 37.77| 36.94) 36.83 
Mier ’p Clothing. ..« <.vjedv.cs Gc 0.0.00 sn oe ae nnneeme ounn cee 88-9) 38-0) 40-0) 94-9) 94-4) 90-3) 36.92) 35.87) 36.12 
Wren BS ClOC DINE on core wision nna sve ta vtetone sevras 36-3) 36-3} 37-3) 103-4) 104-3) 97-7| 37.53) 37.86) 36.44 
PEnIe QOOGS ass ice Sembee ks oneikar 64 04> Ox Ess rR ane nes 40-8| 39-8] 41-3} 96-5) 96-0) 93-2] 39.37) 38.21) 38.49 
*Wood producta. .....-..cccccce cesses cencuwesceceees 42-5| 42-2) 43-1) 122-9] 121-6) 118-3) 52.23) 51.32) 50.99 
Saw and planing mills........0...+- es ee ceseeenonecee 41-7| 41-7| 42-3) 130-6) 128-5) 126-4] 54.46) 53.58) 53.47 
I PIPTUABUTG ied one os hance dora ans s cre oke xx re beer v sea 44-2) 43-3] 44-4) 112-0) 111-4) 106-1) 49.50) 48.24) 47.11 
Other wood products... .......-.cseccseceeecseoscens 43-2| 42-7| 44-4) 107-5) 106-7) 102-1] 46.44) 45.56) 45.33 
nel PEOGUCIS ... cibnicdavielst ete der ease ecavececaves cbs 43-6| 43-6] 45-0] 153-1) 152-4] 142-2) 66.75| 66.45) 63.99 
ulp and paper mills............eceeseeeeeeeeeeerees 44-0| 44-2) 45-7| 163-5) 162-3) 150-4| 71.94) 71.74) 68.73 
Other paper products, ...52...0ecceceee secs esseneees 42-7| 41-7) 42-9} 122-3],121-6) 115-7) 52.22) 50.71} 49.64 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-0} 39-8} 39-8} 159-5| 159-4) 151-2) 63.80) 63.44) 60.18 
*Tron and steel products.........ssceecseeccesnessreecs 42-0] 41-5) 42-2) 154-6) 154-1| 147-2) 64.93) 63.95) 62.12 
Agricultural implements. ...........+65000eeeeeee ees 38-4] 38-8] 38-1) 159-4) 161-3] 158-5) 61.21) 62.58) 60.39 
Fabricated and structural steel..........-......-455- 42-6| 40-5| 43-5) 163-5) 162-3) 156-4) 69.65] 65.73) 68.03 
Hardware and tools........2-c000cccetesreretersees 42-2} 40-9] 42-8) 140-7) 140-5) 133-1) 59.38) 57.46) 56.97 
Heating and cooking appliances. .......-.-.-..0ese+5 42-0} 41-6} 43-7| 132-6) 133-5] 129-1) 55.69) 55.54) 56.42 
TPOHW CASTINGS. Sa. ck o.os wwicin nV odee esc e semen ea el corans 42-8| 42-1| 42-9] 153-9) 151-3) 145-3] 65.87| 63.70) 62.33 
Machinery manufacturing.............--+---++eeeeee 42-8| 42-4) 43-0} 147-5] 146-7| 136-9| 63.13) 62.20) 58.87 
Primary iron and sted) is i.c 5 cece gse ee taee ree ew ens 40-9| 40-8} 41-3] 170-6) 170-2) 161-5) 69.78) 69.44) 66.70 
Sheet metal products. .......-...-.-eeeeeee ee ceeeeee 42-4| 41-9] 42-7| 147-5] 147-6] 141-9] 62.54) 61.84) 60.59 
*Transportation equipment.........-....0-.6-e0eeeeeee 41-3} 40-6] 41-6) 157-9} 157-0) 149-3) 65.21] 63.74) 62.11 
Aflroraft and partes. .6.00ccc ce ceesnacentaesecescees 43-7| 42-9] 45-4] 161-1] 158-9] 150-8] 70.40) 68.17| 68.46 
Mbt VeRIWes: 65 pec. cs se dave y 1h snhig rs SERIE Olins os <o 40-0} 39-7| 40-0] 169-9) 168-4] 166-0) 67.96) 66.85) 66.40 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........--.++++ 39-8] 37-4] 41-6] 157-9] 156-1] 155-5) 62.84) 58.38) 64.69 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 40-1] 39-7| 39-4] 157-9| 158-1} 141-2) 63.32) 62.77) 55.65 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 42-6| 42-7| 42-7| 144-7| 144-8) 188-7| 61.64] 61.83) 59.22 
*Non-ferrous metal products. .... 41-5| 41-1] 41-9] 155-8] 152-6] 149-7| 64.66) 62.72) 62.72 
Aluminum products..........---- 41-6} 41-7} 48-6] 142-4) 141-2) 139-5) 59.24) 58.88) 60.82 
Brass and copper products........-. 42-9} 41-7} 43-0} 146-5) 144-0} 137-8] 62.85) 60.05) 59.25 
Smelting and refining.............--.+- 41-3} 40-9] 41-1] 170-2| 165-4) 164-1) 70.29| 67.65) 67.45 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.......-...- 41-3] 40-4} 42-2) 144-5] 143-4) 141-5) 59.68) 57.93) 59.71 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 41-5| 40-9} 42-0) 158-9| 157-7| 157-0) 65.94) 64.50) 65.94 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 44-1] 43-5] 44-1] 136-9] 136-1) 129-4) 60.37] 59.20) 57.07 
Clay products.........:cceeeseersseererees 45-2| 44-8) 44-3) 124-9] 123-3) 122-5) 56.45) 55.24) 54.27 
Glass and glass products... .. oe hee ere "| 43-9] 44-0) 45-1] 133-3] 132-9] 126-2] 58.52] 58.48] 56.92 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-.--.-0++0++++ 41-4} 41-3] 41-4] 183-7| 181-3} 176-4] 76.05) 74.88) 73.03 
Chemical products...........0+2-seeeeee neces ee eeeeees 41-9| 41-2| 42-0) 140-2) 138-7) 133-9] 58.74] 57.14) 56.24 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-9} 40-9] 41-5] 117-0] 114-6] 108-6) 49.02] 46.87) 45.07 
Acids, alkalis and salta.........0ceceecnsteneeeeees 42-6| 41-3} 41-6] 160-3] 157-9] 153-9) 68.29] 65.21) 64.02 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............- 41-7| 41-6} 41-5) 111-7] 112-2] 104-1] 46.58) 46.68] 43.20 
Pi ynrable GOOdK sek de teelewe rele ane cise s Sow boeses 41-8} 41-3] 42-2) 148-5] 147-3] 141-8] 62.07| 60.83) 59.84 
Non-durable goods.........00+eeeeeeeceererseceeceeees 41-1| 40-8] 42-0] 123-8) 123-0} 117-0) 50.88) 50.18| 49.14 
Construction...... eM Aaa MATTE AR Grama na <a aes 3 1 43-4| 43-3] 42-9r| 146-6] 143-0|134-9"| 63.62] 61.92/57.87° 
Buildings and structures. ...........2-2:+-eseee seers 42-7| 42-2} 42-5] 160-5) 157-5| 147-3) 68.53) 66.47| 62.60 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-0.+0+s005 42-2| 42-9] 42-1") 114-6) 111-9|107-4"| 48.36] 48.01/45.22° 
Electric and motor transportation.........-....+++5- 45-2| 44-3) 45-5] 137-2] 137-0] 131-5) 62.01] 60.69] 59.83 
Bervioe.. cis. i... 6% 0 nc ee. Seen en eer ences 41-5} 41-8] 42-7| 79-8] 77-3} 75-2) 33.12) 32.31) 32.11 
Hotels and restaurants........ ABO eP AD. See ee EO 42-0| 42-4) 43-6] 79-7| 76-7| 74-3] 33.47) 32.52| 32.39 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............+++++- 41-2| 41-2} 41-3] 75-9] 74-7| 73-4] 31.27) 30.78) 30.31 


eee 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. '—Revised. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


bers = ™% 

Average | Average ae p= Tne ipo Rae ee eee ee i 

Date Res ve Hourly es Consumer verage, 
Dan Wanle arnings (W.E Weekly id Real Weekly 

Fae eee Oe (oe aes Se ns WERT di POP BPO AS) eS TR 

cts. $ 
\ Monthly Average 1945 44-3 69-4 30.74 73°7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946. . 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947.. 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948... 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949. . 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950. . 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951. . 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Week Preceding: ns 

October — T.1OBa ii55 cess cto ts 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
November 1, 1959; 2.2 yovawccce sa. 42-1 131-0 55.15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
Deoeinber? 1j-19b9.00. 5s. eA kteeas 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
January Ty 1058 Resco de. oonees 42.2" 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
Rebroary 2b 19058% cecoie. Ses ee 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March 1 AGUS secu eee obs eee 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April ap Os er A i 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
ay pt eae! oe 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June ft eLGBB r= toss dee tee 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July Bry AGO S in. Avy ao WO ees 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August 1; 1905S Sie aes SE en 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
Septenibar si, 19595... neta ce vee. 41-0 135-7 55. 133-4 116-2 114-8 
+. October” °° 17°10958'@).- ce. 41-5 136-7 56.73 136-0 116-7 116-5 


Nots:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were Pear aki by dividing the a Price Index into We aver: 
Tey. earnings index. (Average 1 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Reserach Bran of Labo s 
iene adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hoon $51.32 32 - 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. ecause the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. <A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with ‘the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a _ lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and.so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


ee ee 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Date nearest: : ; 


PE LGOG (Sats eras s2'0.0 9's 
PODS (EVR p 2 ci Bes © 


15, 282 
15,446 


Live Applications for Employment 


Female Total Mal Female Total 
22,325 58,272 82,990 33,584 116,574 
15,993 32,172 102,638 37,641 140,279 
12, 085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 

9, 09 39,027 138, 946 69,071 208, 017 
15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
12,143 }- 24,194 254,660 60,901 315,561 
13,264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390, 936 
13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
21,143 45, 707 152, 488 49,614 202, 102 
20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
20,321 44,524 113,191 48,634 161, 825 
17,806 41,831 117,827 53,453 171, 280 
13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315,607 


ee ee ee ence eee ree eee eee cece enn ee EEE 


only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


a *—Current vacancies 01 rr 
__-_-(1)Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES rah A a AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 
, (} 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1953 1952 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................-. 497 168 665 | — 853 | — 171 
Woreste yess sgh Sena ecte ic. bint «Loew vee eaee hea 2,173 9 2,182 | — 2,834) — 3,424 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 476 24 500 | — 202 | — 118 

Metal) Mining 20 .. dyiancus Sie mos cannes yeas ek seme 171 11 182 | — 96 

Mele or. Bi wth Gr< raat cde Moe hess epee tes Pan rae 244 5 249 | — 49 

Non-Motal. Mining; °.2.s¢.c.000 oo Pree eee eit mea 29 2 31) — 12 

Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. .........00020s0ccesees be Pe gti 13 | -— 21 

PROSpOOGINE ia ot cis 4's cgdientell en's ig Ss betas cide S tg dee a 19 6 25 | — 24 
Manufacturing: 7 -.: <. woke va has seaman s on eg eee 3,561 2,225 5,786, — 3,434] — 3,987 

KRoods and Beverages .< 2s. csi sk. cet eos Fer ccaeere see Pe 231 213 444 | — 284 _ 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products..................6..045 4 6 10} — 12 

Rubber Productas 2 .iti. cveewis > conte ee. Grate ot 49 36 85 | + 5 

Doathor Products ss scenuacesasna bend sas en 106 222 328 | — 109 

Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 84 170 254 | — 115 

Clothing (textile and fur). 0.5 fo. tacesacnheuearna ces Be 241 774 1,015 | — 1,293 

MOOT Productei56 <. ees cee ere Ses veers the 277 61 338 | — 233 

Paper ETOOUCG: ies ain occas Veneers tole, ta ee 143 70 213 | — 126 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........,.... 216 112 328 | — 139 

Jron and Steel. ProduGts«.s. «ais cssics.coowsteOns eas heroes 461 104 565 | — 307 

"Transportation Equipment. ...4...<sde0sseeasesussiness> 824 65 889 | — 169 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products... ........2.0decsecceseses 166 62 228 | — 134 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 237 83 320 | + 129 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products. :................2.0005 76 33 109 | — 87 

Products of Petroleum and Coal................-.-508- 26 5 31) — 9 

Chemical Produgte sin > scales 5 pates val dy aw vedere 268 107 375 | — 106 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 152 102 254 | — 187 
Cometractlons. Fy oes oe oe ce as eT ere > 2,270 68 2,338 | — 1,628 | — 1,303 

General Contractors................-- 1,534 39 1,573 | — 1,142 

Special Trade Contractors 736 29 765 | — 486 
Transportation, Storage and Communication... 580 192 W72\| - 706 

Transportation............. 467 62 529 | — 418 | See Foot 

BLOT age wos sece shoes ofa qo een Gime ee nome eae 57 9 66 | — 38 | Note (2) 

Communication ©) ai sna « Ueno naan eee 56 121 177 | -— 250 
Public: Utility Operation, 2.3.5. .cus,cssee ce eee 66 65 131 | — 61 

NO soy vn sa vee Regn oe eee ee 2,069| 2,559|  4,623| — 1,672| — 1,868 

Wholesale. a 3/8. (02320005 eae ees oe ee ee 623 510 1,133 | — 521 

Reatall,., .'. sccisie.zwitinsecp > one eben Meee rer etna eee 1,446 2,049 3,495 | — 1,151 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 929 492 1,421 | — 360 | + 30 
BOTVlee ss ois. scaler canton cotiun Cake eu Rene ae am 2,367 6,875 9,242 | — 3,860 | — 2,160 

Community or Public Service................0ee00elee 213 1,019 1,232 | — 355 

Government Service. «87258 seeks Re 1,247 557 1,804} — 1,134 

Recreation Service... ots +c vsctlen eee oa ee 149 102 251 | — 153 

Business Service, «0... siisos Bhs vc aoe hee eee oe ae 359 312 671 | — 211 

Personal Serviees;;,.\i4.scakk as ann Dean ae eee 399 4,885 5,284 | — 2,007 
Grand Total.22.,7.5...50.2 Fs tiers he eee 14,988 12,677 27,665 | — 15,610) — 13,673 


()Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
Note: Commencing J anuary 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Man 
replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. S: 


ual of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
‘ince there is a difference in the grouping 


of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 


in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 29, 1953 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


; : Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
Occupational Group a ea for Employ ment 
Male Female Total Male | Female | Total 
Professional and managerial workers................ 1,040 603 1,643 4,065 1,060 5,125 
PARR CRG Eso cerns d ones Oil's nade os esee behead 2,009 3,079 5,088 7,544 16,435 23,979 
CMe WLM AE Cran At ne Mak aise e wen cuaace anwar / 1,442 1,485 2,927 3,373 7,245 10,618 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 736 5,706 6,442 17,927 11,164 29,091 
ONT ES ae on a nn eee ee 7 3 589 
Agrbenibues sock fishing cps sh, soa dk sale es 454 137 1,392 
Skilled and semiskilled workers................... ; 7,911 14,270 71,908 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobaceo)....... 77 415 1,205 
’ ea SR a cane ene ea! } 148 9,460 12,584 
Lumber and wood DEOGUOEB ss cove eemeies cviaie v vue 2,828 181 5,799 
Pulp, p paper (inc. gee be PEs: er canatties tee te 67 324 924 
Leather and leather products.................... 66 977 1,843 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 32 34 165 
CON OREAIE Sf osc Na Ane besa xn «€e bxke'os volt ge¥ § 804 645 8,584 
TN SO te ea ee tae ay ea lht sol aan) oon oo 296 355 1,160 
Transportation equipment....................... 1 53 
VS dpe lie Ny a Reet gets a gee li ein 271 1 1,313 
MNO Sactea taney scnvcswubciin satuehce 1,127 2 12,250 
Transportation (except seamen)....... ee eae 651 59 9,393 
Communication — public utllity ies cs ewes: 91 6 303 
‘Tradeani saxvios see 1s sen 2 casos s 05305 AOS seek 181 937 2,736 
Other skilled — semiskilled................... 1,071 627 9,796 
ONMORE SN coc RESON arian’ ue NY ous aaah oc ees 188 1,549 
PEN OMEHINE <5 ante gade tes Peenic see nc bas tvs ane'e UR 143 6 1,638 
RSLLOEh NOE RIIS oes dewa ox WiNSN atciey ches ks dhe s 1,683 10, 683 62,815 
ORIENG TOMAGUIOL stays caw h canes <oacss's dpeuke ot 2,109 3, 
Lumber and lumber products................... 99 233 5,099 
PAL WORRIED Sra tadta vedi ds aroun culwalaind ald vp ues 55 394 4,625 
OU ERIGLCAT 5k ate tw oy eat Bo ce ukad ase ckad WO LN Seeseil 5 eee © | 18,800 1. .4.55.'.5. 15,800 
Ober Waakiad workOtn.... ns s«ssnenrccawncane 842 7,947 33,753 
WARAIME DOUG pis th eou. sks ps Seas 6s eebls Gorter vienseses 15, 282 60,997 205,517 
(1) eg oly pet to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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my | 
f TABLE tht at gg RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
OYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
: 1943—1953 
+ Applications Placements 
ear 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

PORN PO e cs sitet s Pisa tack secant. Oh 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 1, 239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
bE ae ee ok ae Sve teate arenes Pred sik £5 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638 , 063 1,739,917 
TOAD TTee Te as ee paces teehee Chat Woke. oe 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,934 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
ROAG TAG ieee COPA VONS Pv Suet chives ss 464,533 494,164 1,953, 697 624,052 235, 360 59,412 
NR AS Ret I en oo ee 1,189,646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769,849 

oe EO ie) a a ep 197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
TOME GO tel: cot seater the Rah ot Kins 1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 363 219,816 684,179 
US es sedi RR ATS alte bite t's oS 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,9 790,802 
ULL ORE plete He kaceste? Ae a ee: 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
SOE aa WEA wh oot n uo 0d vata un. Fos 8 1,781, 689 664, 4 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980,507 
LORD: Wee TOOMEHA) Avirac on detect sav ey crs 1,509,442 610,300 | 2,119,742 583,436, 284, 100 867,536 
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E—Unemployment Insurance | 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS PAID, AND 
AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eee 


Number Month of October, 1953 
Beate - 
ene fit 
Province in Last ae Days Benefit Amount of | 
Week of | COM | Paid (Disability | Benefit | 
the B ng Days in Brackets) | Paid 
Month* inti 
WNewiotndland:ciwy<: tatiana! sii ath ats 6 1,834 728 45,733 (189) 150, 066 | 
Prince Edward Island... ..%...+-se0.0%. an 719 201 12,411 (70 34,830 | 
Nowa Scotia?) hadc ote eae ew a ame 7,814 3,393 167,047 | (2,201 534, 044 ‘ 
New Brune wigit dss «cmacdstnnamtera te Reda 6,671 2,372 113,478 (1,418) 359, 160. 
Ore ba ceeenerc’ mo naoulrdte tadhus ae Noakes ane 37,997 23,488 890,623 | (11,988) 2,594,917 
RATATAT sete ee ete aria Paes 40,596 22,924 784,607 | (11,050) , 430, 385 
Manits Dae cs rinse cae ey noth bear em atruae or 4,662 2,408 101, 627 (1,696) 287,461 
Muakatahewan, a.cee asics nares mises ietae 1,160 516 26,320 (5380) | - 74,461 
PLD GEEEL 16 hesehe son innd Fea ens comers iar ae 3, 206 1,763 72,456 | (1,014) 222,772 
Brian’ Colyrawie oeeeeesre ts 1 crtans sce cae 14,071 8,187 291,952 | (4,224) 915,571 
i a 
Total, Canada, Oct., 1953..............| 118,730 65,980 | 2,506,254 | (34,380) 7,603, 667 
Total, Canada, Sept., 1953............. 92,535 55,802 2,230,702 | (22,827) 6,739,427 
Total, Canada. Oat. 19527 7>-.51.19..04 79,406 50,848 | 1,982,994 (—) 5,710,740 


a ee ee ee ee nee | Se ee eee Se ee 
* Week containing last day of the month. 


. 
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TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


AT OCTOBER 31, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES /*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register 


Province and Sex | 6 days 
Total | and 
| under 


3,147 (9) 974 
2,881 (8) 932 
266 (1) | 42 


16,277 (109) | 6,057 


153, 604(1,345) | 46,928 
113,651 (900) | 37,164 
39,953 (445) | 9,764 


7-12 
days 


251 
241 
10 


5,703 


| 13-24 | 25-48 


49 | 


days days 
492 559 
462 510 
30 
107 141 
79 112 
28 29 
1,414 1,741 
1,213 1,497 
201 244 
1,388 | 1,345 
1,189 1,128 
199 217 
7,681 8,789 
5,577 6,011 
2,104 2,778 
7,361 7,507 
5, 658 5, 291 
1,703 2,216 
795 901 
451 465 
344 436 
264 278 
170 141 
94 137 
594 645 
378 364 
216 281 
3,914 3,129 
3,130 | 2,263 
784 866 
24,010 | 25,035 
18,307 | 17,782 


| 49-72 
days 


386 
336 
50 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 


’ 
| 


| 
| 


73 days 
and over 


485 
400 


27,105 


18,051 
9,054 


October 


| 31, 1952 


| 


85 | 


Total 


1,880 
1,737 
14° 


480 
335 
145 


6,558 
5, 561 
997 


6,347 
5,178 
1,169 


36, 163 
24,344 
11,819 


34, 458 
24,061 
10,397 


5,194 
3,221 
1,973 


1,397 
848 
549 

2,859 


1, 887 
972 


16, 203 
11,840 
4,363 


111,539 
79,012 
32,527 


181 


d 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
OCTOBER, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


——— 


Province on —_ 
Total Entitled Not ; 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending ; 
of Benefit |to Benefit ' 
—s ne Ale en td 1 
ING WIOUNCIANG...... rida. panias ip Sateen 1,907 1,452 455 1,440 1,019 421 840 
. Prince Edward Island................ 466 320 146 364 286 78 152 P 
Nova Beatie ...0/<.-0) saris 6,500 |  4,000| 2,500 5,900 | 4,750 1,150 1,878 
INO wy DoranaWates sy cnn mis od make cure cs 5, 242 3,222 2,020 4,854 3,959 895 1 
MIGSDAE 2 Fil oto. eee hice ge ee 37,819 23,326 14, 493 34,539 27,780 6,759 10,119 
CNTATIONs Se Sates Fae sty on tase ae on 44,751 25,359 19,392 42,451 36,038 6,413 9, 260 | 
Manitoba kdyitcneey OU secu ieee ag 4,827 3, 084 1,743 4,401 3,295 1,106 810 
Sie hAtoOne nti ais cbtcsese ca ate 1,259 885 374 1,060 732 328 344 ; 
PRDOTUA...- ce cet: coh atten ei ig tiees 4,009 2,887 1,122 3, 250 2,398 852 1,311 
British Columbia: 5Gep «soc eens 16,397 9,591 6, 806 15,212 11, 636 3,576 4,228 
Total Canada, October, 1953... .. 123, 177* 74,126 49,051 113,471* 91,893 21,578 © 30, 150 
Total Canada, September, 1953... 85, 623 49,778 35, 845 84,185 64,981 19, 204 20,444 
Total Canada, October, 1952...... 87,957 51,333 36, 624 83,418 65, 409 18,009 19,794 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 12,009. t+ In addition, 11,976 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
hie: gh bh special HS oe not granted, and 847 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,417 revised claims pending 
at the end of the month. 


NON-ENTITLEMENT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
ee a ee es ee ee te 


\ : 
Month of | Month of | Month of 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR | 
. 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement October, | September | October, 
= 1953 1953 1952 
Benefit year not established. e.-4-: o.naete sae ok me hatte he oe 10,547 7,443 7,725 
Claimants Disqualified* 
Not'unemployed <5: ,\snas <asiennn sate noes eta vee niente teens ieee 2,912 4,640 ~ 2,714 
Not capable of and not available for work................. Re an ie eee 1,552 1,505 1,729 
Loss of work due to labour dispute.......).....0.s00sesesececveccessecsecs 497° 446 1,124 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............-++: 739 858 1,329 
Discharged for misoonduct..7.5..0.+- 1s deeeeeee tee ee 613 + 8738 633 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause <P a ete 8 cy eee rete - 6,317 4,891 4,913 F 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 1,317 1,169 1,116 7 
Geer ressonst 3. ...10:s1203.1205 ee ee cin eee _ 1,963} 1,811 1,135 > 
Total.,........0.0+;senseds¢ uid sade pete nee 25,457| 23,601, 22,418 


* Data for October, 1953, include 3,879 on revised claims. 


t These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
su gt 


- " Fd 


inmates of prisons, etc. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
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TABLE E-5.—EST IMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month, 
. 


tIncludes supplementary benefit claimants, 
>} 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO DECEMBER 1953 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

: Household | Commo- 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Operation | dities and 

| Services 

| 

TAGE TagitiaP rie «6092S Sednas oc. ces voce. 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 | 99-9 98-9 
ONTOREGL «cach We Sdi- aie i we tals. 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
MarGiotinn rete isi s5 kes os 99-4 98-7 99-2 9100-0 | 100-1 99-5 
Ani Mik, cds te Rha ss eles x 99-3 98-1 | 99-6 100-2 | 100-1 99-5 
Ti gee ee ee ae eee 99-2 97-9 | 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
un ee eRe eee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 | 99-7 99-¥ 
Fee MeL EES... Sk 100-0 100-2 | 100-3 | 100-3 99-7 99-8 
BORG be ahs 48. dil els eked 100-4 101-3 | 100-2 100-1 | 99-6 99-9 
Montane ters: Co. thos os kde 100-4 101-2 | 100-5 100-2 | 99-6 99-9 
NM ON Be tad 100-6 100-8 100-5 | 99-8 100-6 100-9 
DALMOLEDEES PEST oc ods ana: 101-0 101-9 100-5 | 99-7 100°5 101-0 
Diatember kisi toh veces che 100-5 | 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
100-1 | 98-1 | 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
100-2 3-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
101-2 | 99-3 104-9 99-2 | 101-2 102-2 
101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 | 102-3 
102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1951—January........ 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
February 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
og Bee eee ee ee ONE 110-8 114-1 111°5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
Ait Genet tee TOR is cis sscke Sins 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
RUS ces ROR Tes cheat te 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
VION ENS TORT eS Nevin cis ans co 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
{iG eee TT Ce a er 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
GUO: coeic nash inp cerriae aren 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Reptam bere acc ce oaks Pwseecaacsce 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
OCA DME MeN Chimica aireree ee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
November...... Coe thee eae 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
Teas DERE, seh doiioe aon es ones 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120°6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
116-1 115+7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
115-8 112-1 125-2 | 110-2 117-4 116-3 
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: : ‘ ‘ 7 (ars ca ie i a 
F " ao F aa i oe 
TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES ov CANADA — 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1953 
(1949 = 100) ; : 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 


Total Other 

._ |Household| _ CO™- 
as Nov. 2 | Oct. 1 | Nov. 2 | Food | Shelter | Clothing (Operation | Modities 
1952 1953 1953 goa 

St. John N&d. ()..<.s.00-2-, 102-5 | 102-8 | 103-1} 102-3 | 107-3}  102-1| — 104-8 101-5 — 

Ralext hfs faxckve. Gene 113-6| 114-0| 113-6] 107-0| 118-7] 116-0] 118-9 115-5 
Bainh fobs. cities. as costes 115-2| 116-1| 115-9] 111-8) 116-9] 119-9] 117-2 119-3 
Tcateenk. bees. ee 15-7| 17-4{ 117-0} 115-8| 131-4] 111-0] 116-2 115-4 
Pieticwa: ccc dees eee 114-7| 116-4] 116-0; 113-0] 124-9] 113-6] 115-6 117-4 
Woronto, 2 Aven ene 116-0} 118-4| 117-8] 111-6] 136-5] 112-9] 117-5 117-4 
himipes. fine ee 14-1] 115-0| 115-2] 112-3] 120-8] 116-5 13-4 116-3 
Gankatoon-—Ragiia ca.cs6e 112-1| 114-3| 113-7] 112-1 | 111-6 | 16-3. | _—«*117-7 111-7 
Fidmonton—Calgary../.c: 42.4, 113-3} 115-3) 114-9] 111-9] 118-5] 114-3] 115-1 117-6 
Wahoonver...<.Teivskcveccoe 115-8| 116-7) 116-5| 112-6| 193-2| 112-6] 193-3 117-4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each age and should not be used to com- 
actual levels of prices as betweeen cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June, 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—PRICE RELATIVES OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
Base (1949 = 100) 
Average Urban Retail Price Relatives for Canada with Corresponding Average Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ps tas Dec. | Dec. | Year | Nov. | Year | Nov. | Year | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. Price 
Commodities Per | 1941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | Nov. 
| 
Beef, sirloin steak........ lb. | 47-4] 61-0 | 117-6 | 120-9 | 143-5 | 150-7 | 132-7 | 114-6 | 112-2 | 105-8 | 74-5 
Beef, round steak........ Ib. | 44-1 | 59-1 | 117-3 | 120-0 | 142-9 | 150-4 | 133-3 | 113-8 | 110-0 | 104-1 | 69-8 
Bet tadetac...-.... Ib. | 43-7| 52-7 | 118-8 | 128-3 | 151-3 | 159-0 | 133-5 | 114-8 | 100-3| 97-8| 47-3 
Beef, stewing boneless....| lb. | 41-0| 48-5 | 119-6 | 129-5 | 155-3 | 164-9 | 142-6 | 122-9 | 109-4 | 105-5 | 49-2 
Lamb, leg roast.......... Ib. | 42-2| 60-3 | 112-0 | 108-1 | 130-1 | 132-8 | 126-7 | 103-6 | 104-7 | 100-8 | 72-6 
Pork, fresh loin centre-cut| Ib. | 53-3| 61-2} 99-3 | 103-5 | 114-8 | 120-3 | 99-0 | 102-3 | 121-6 | 116-7] 74:5 


Pork, fresh shoulder, 


BGK Olle. a. seis cect ns lb. 50-2 54-2 | 100-0 | 105-6 | 117-9 | 110-8 | 101-7 | 100-6 | 111-8 | 106-8 51-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 

CU) ae a ae 4 lb. 56-2 61-2 94-1 91-7 95-4 | 101-7 78-4 76-7 | 127-2 | 128-1 54-3 
Lard, pure, package...... Ib. 66-7 73-6 95-3 | 114-1 | 121-1 | 119-5 72-5 67-7 | 115-5 | 116-3 27-3 
Shortening, package...... lb. 57-4 58-6 96-3 | 102-5 | 112-4 | 110-0 92-3 87-7 88-6 88-6 28-6 
Eggs, eA” large, 

COTO WAG cows tv Pin ee i doz. 773 91-1 91-8 | 115-2 | 116-5 | 127-8 96-0 | 123-2 | 134-3 | 110-2 67°8 
+E SY ee Se ae ee qt. 67-3 57-8 | 102-9 | 107-2 | 110-0 | 114-0 | 118-4 | 118-5 | 118-5 | 118-5 21-1 


Butter, creamery, prints.| 1b. 58-2 | 61-4 | 93-4 | 93-0) 104-9 | 105-7 | 102-4 | 102-5 | 100-8 | 101-8 65-8 
Cheese, plain, processed, 


ligt eee te BAK pkg. | 78-2 | 72-6 | 99-1 | 100-9 | 111-1 | 115-1 | 115-9 | 113-7 | 111-7 | 109-6 32-0 
Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, sliced........ lb. 66-7 | 66-7 | 104-6 | 109-4 | 115-5 | 119-7 | 119-3 | 117-7 | 124-8 | 125-8 12-4 
Flour, all purpose........ lb. 58-4 56-8 | 104-8 | 104-7 | 106-9 | 107-6 | 105-9 | 104-7 | 111-9 | 113-3 7-9 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz......... pkg. 61-6 60-9 | 102-0 | 106-4 | 113-8 | 119-7 | 122-4 | 123-2 | 123-2 | 123-2 17-4 
Tomatoes, canned 24's...| tin 64-3 | 67-2] 88-0 | 92-6) 115-0 | 130-8 | 143-6 | 132-6 | 116-6 | 111-7 22-4 
POOR DN O8 wie as ths 00st tin 77-9 | 82-4] 99-3 | 99-9 | 107-2 | 112-7 | 116-9 | 119-5 | 120-1 | 120-1 21-1 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 0z| tin 68-5 | 70-7] 91-7 | 91-7} 95-9 | 99-1 | 103-2 | 103-1 | 94:7] 93-6 17-9 
mions, cooking........,. b. 68-9 83-8 | 104-7 75-6 99-4 | 101-6 | 158-6 | 123-6 92-4 86-9 6-4 
Potatoes, No. 1, table....|10lbs.| 58-1 | 94-1| 95-4] 76-0 | 99-9 | 124-3 | 196-9 | 160-5 | 89-3 | 86-7 30-2 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or 
OG! Ae er ee 80-0 | 84-6 | 103-8 | 106-4 | 127-5 | 141-7 | 138-9 | 134-9 | 136-0 | 136-0 24-0 
Oranges, California....... doz 89-2 | 107-7 | 113-0 | 113-5 | 109-6 | 108-4 | 105-3 | 110-8 | 93-7 | 91-2 32-1 
Jam, Strawberry, 160z...| jar 74-9 | 76-7 | 104-4 | 110-9 | 114-0 | 115-4 | 110-6 | 106-5 | 105-6 | 106-1 24-6) 
Peaches. 15 oz............ i 69-9 | 73-5 | 98-1] 99-3 | 105-5 | 106-0 | 104-4 | 101-6 | 96-8) 96-8 20-0 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or 
it DAE aes, widows 87-5 | 87-5 | 114-4 | 125-6 | 129-8 | 133-0 | 121-0 | 112-7 | 106-2 | 105-1 9-7 
Coffee, medium quality, 
SL” Sr Any, eee a 72-7 | 66-4 | 144-8 | 158-4 | 163-2 | 165-2 | 163-0 | 161-4 | 166-8 | 167-3 | 104-1 
‘Tea, black; $ 1buc. vss pkg. 84-3 | 75-7 | 101-6 | 102-5 | 104-2 | 105-1 | 104-9 | 104-3 | 97-3) 97-8 47-9 


* Description and Units of Sale apply to November, 1953 Prices, 


N.B.—The above price averages and price relatives on the base 1949=100 pertain to chain and independent stores, 
while previously published price averages and price relatives on the base August 1939=100 pertain to independent stores 
al x zpaabowe figures are not strictly comparable to those published in this table, prior to the December issue of the 

our ette. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per $ |b. pkg. 


f° pure pork, 
b. 


Sausa 
per 


Beef 
St 
: . 5 2 
Locality 3 ‘3 3 5 5 5 
i) 
ao | @o | Pes] oc | Bs 
Sool fc Phen ta Wee 
=a 5a | 808] of ae 
a oe] a n ee) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— a a 
Het. John aS es wank sae secs epeese 108-O PAS on: 68-8 50-9 63-7 
.1.— a a 
2—Charlottetown..........seseeee 67-5 64-0 50-8 43-6 41-2 
Nova Scotia— a 
Be TISIMAL. Goa use.es abnse eee Keowee 79-2 69-2 45-0 46-5 42-8 
$—By dey «onic ccc c es cic qecessns cus 69-°7 63°7 45-8 51-1 46-1 
New Brunswick— 
B—Monoton. 5 Sst o.oo be see's bbe acon 70-1 62-4 47-7 42-7 38-6 
a 
G—Baint JOWN; oes sic oc ewscans cacces 77-2 70-4 49-6 49-2 44-6 
Quebec— 
J—Chicoutimi, ))..6254 8005 oeere odie 92-5 89-4 60-2 48-4 46-3 
B— Pulls Eis Ghe is is ebandeteencs 68-2 68-8 45-8 48-1 39-9 
a 
§— Montreal 3 csc. +s -ank- churns es 86-2 80-6 47-6 51-6 41-3 
a 
1D e GOS, als weid<ine was sok Sue cin he sis 79°9 73°9 40-6 41-0 45-1 
a 
11—Sherbrooke.............sseeeeees 81-4 75°7 51-0 53-3 38-7 
a 
P72 BOrGl i. sess Mbncvcesve takes e Paes 82-4 76-0 53-3 44-0 44-7 
18—Throe HIVers;.¢csnaes =: ok diw os 89-1 78-5 41-6 41-7 39-5 
Ontario— 
14-——BranGordy ca seas kia bun dh acta ots 72-0 69-2 55-1 51-6 40-7 
a 
T6—Corm walls asec cane ebacww ess dp oul 74-0 71-2 44-1 47-5 38-0 
a 
16—Fort William................005 68-9 67-4 47-8 51-3 41-1 
17—Hamiltomic tis: cs see dasa sees 77-1 71-7 50-5 52-2 42-9 
\ a 
18—Kirkland Lake.................- 73-3 68-5 47-8 47-5 39-7 
10 London. c<tvcceniss snes ctenrwsk 74-2 71-7 47-1 49-3 42-0 
i 20—North:. Bayi ssasian cniecmenians 67-5 64-0 47-4 46-3 40-9 
21 — Osha wars: iss0s sais non en Paamonea 67-7 68-3 44-1 45-8 40-8 
22-—Otta wa sce,» ccc sval aN i gee 69-9 65-3 44-8 48-8 35-7 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie...............- 67-7 65-4 45-7 53-5 49°5 
a 
24-— Sudbury ccs oscnveechinne cemenmee 67-2 66-2 49-1 50-4 40-1 
a 
26-—Toronit. .sscnseueee ses oxsmentts 76-4 73-1 52-8 48-8 42-1 
a 
26-—Windsors:.\05 oc Voss seer stsaweat 68-6 65-2 46-1 52-9 41-5 
Manitoba— 
ZI—Winnl ped, sciccissasacienariettie aces 71-1 66-2 51-4 49-1 43-5 
Saskatchewan— a 
QR ews. css cv ey Hon eee ene 73-3 68-2 50-6 51-6 41-6 
a 
20—Saskatoon... ccc seseseenee atte 71-9 70-4 51-3 57-7 44-8 
Alberta— 
BO—Calgary’....c. .dcceeneenan tania 71-6 66-4 57-8 53-1 39-3 
a 
31—Edmonton...... ays.ale tiphinislele ed Oe 68-6 64-5 42-8 48-5 41-0 
British Columbia— d 
82—Prince Rupert.........cessecee0s 82-5 75-0 57-5 58-3 46-7 
Z d 
BS— LEAT ass nce ha se apatite eta 83-2 76-0 55-8 G2ey Veaicveee 
34—Vancouver...ccceccecsscsccecces 87-2 76-3 57-1 56-1 47-1 
85—Victoriass wisn seaveeklscedoner tee 89-0 79-4 57-8 56-6 51-6 
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Pork 

gi 

8, | sy 

ae | 28 

235 i We 
CELE 
cts. cts. 
82:2] 74-3 
71-4] 60-8 
74-7| 54-3 
72-0] 55-7 
76-2| 654-8 
77-1 | 56-2 
72-3 | 66-0 
74-1| 53-7 
72-2 | 55-1 
64-7 | 53-0 
72-8| 56-0 
69-3 | 49-4 
69-1| 58-9 
76-7 | 53-0 
71-5 | 52-8 
69-0} 49-7 
79-5 | 47-7 
76-2 | 59-8 
74-8] 51-1 
73-1| 47-0 
74-0 | 44-5 
75-9| 49-8 
76-8| 61-7 
67-7 455-0 
75-9 | 45-4 
76-6 | 52-0 
68-7 | 57-1 
68-6] 55:3 
66-0 | 57-2 
67-7| 58-4 
61-2] 47-1 
70-0| 61:3 
72-0| 62-7 
77-0 Su1-8 
77:8 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


43 | =3 
re Wail Se 
“ .- | Sg 8 2 
; eRe 1 Se- ie PR.) BS | ae 
Locality 4 7 aa > 4 3° 58 
» |aelag | a9] 4a | €8 1 2s | ae 
My P a a “as =F g g 8 8g 
“2 e 3 -e2] 2 $8 Eo aa 
Pa 5 no] Si. 8 iG as = +. 
S| 22/858) 2 | $2 | af a8 
4 Ee ra 5 a 3 a 3 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— f h 
Read ODN Oars dl Wicas oes ates a Bes & pass 8-8 12-7 20-7 11-0 59-2 98-2 32-0 
P.E.I.— g , 
2—Charlottetown..............008- 67-0 8-9 14-4 19-2 10-2 52-4 65-8 17-0 
Nova Scotia— 4 
Pe i Re Se, ne ee Se 66-3 8-7 12-8 18-4 9-4 50-2 68-0 20-5 
ee ee ee 62-2 9-2 14-0 19-4 10-4 49-8 54.2 22-0 
New Brunswick— £ 
LE es ee Ae ey ea ae 61-0 9-1 15-6 18-5 9-9 51-9 76°7 20-0 
Pome SON 5, «55k ve kb «sc ulics yess 68-5 8-8 13-3 18-9 9-9 49-1 75-6 21-0 
Quebec— 
ToC IOUEIITL dg oiasg 6 vo nce vein Bue &> 86-7 8-3 16-0 19-3 10-1 55-9 84-0 20-0 
al tit a Fn 4 ee ey eae ee ae 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-7 18-3 70-5 22-0 
eS Pil ee ae Eee ee 77-6 8-0 12-7 17-3 9-2 50-3 69-2 20-0 
AE I ics esas Avert k makin Came 76-2 7-9 12-5 17-9 9-4 50-9 76-4 20-0 
gz 
11—Sherbrooke...........cceceseee: 76-0 8-0 13-1 17-4 9-2 51-3 79-1 20-0 
4 
EAS GRO Sak woiaan oA cobs a bcohi ccs +e 89-3 7-8 12-7 17-8 9-4 46-9 71-7 19-0 
TSN EO Se es Se a ey (a 7-8 11-7 17-4 9-9 50-7 70-1 19-0 
Ontario— 4 
MSDS nine» os tosvas.zh am ce «Petey 73-2 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-7 44-4 63-4 21-0 
: gz 
RENNIN ee ee cee ot Ne aaah 7:9 12-7 18-3 10-0 75 73-2 20-0 
£ 
AB art WIA i dh. 2:5 <0 sa « Stas 74-3 8-0 14-0 19-0 10-4 52-8 68-4 23-0 
£ 
Mim Een) Gott eae win sec ck Sivas a date ve 76-5 8-3 12-7 17-6 9-9 46-3 67-8 22-6 
Be Kirkland DAKG... bs.060sp<s-ccews line» see a2 8-5 12-0 18-7 10-8 51-8 71-8 25-0 
TS Fee pee Sane ee 76-4| 8-1] 12-7| 17-5] 9-8] 45-8] 60-2] 21-0 
4 
IN GREN as le 0 ee EP. a, 75-5 8-3 13-0 19-4 11-2 49-2 77-0 22-0 
g 
OAD WE st ce Sih an clun s ctiale bap « iol aie 7-9 12-7 17-5 9-6 45-8 62-7 21-0 
CeO} ee ee Oe oe a 69-2 8-2 12-7 17-5 9-7 49-2 78°7 21-6 
28—Sault Ste. Maries oocuc css os thiesis foes aew'ee 8-5 13-3 19-3 10-7 49-3 75-2 23-0 
PY CATS hen ee Oe See ae ER ce 71-0 8-5 13-3 18-4 11-0 49°4 73-3 23-0 
£ 
7A A) alt rot ie Sees a ee? ae 68-3 8-0 12-7 17-3 9-3 44-3 63-8 22-0 
Pee CEO ie pa Cslcliecubianavickutess 68-8 8-4 12-7 17-8 9-9 49-1 68-2 22-0 
Manitoba— t g 
PiU ADI DOG « Riaiaweds oh cnuisencle a> 72-2 7-7 15-0 17-7 11-5 69-7 63-8 21-0 
Saskatchewan— 
ee RCN ne... lai coking esc eaee 74:0 8-1 14-4 18-5 12-7 65-6 62-6 20-0 
g 
SO=-SASERLOOR.< ox cee dics ee es ceo 68+7 7-9 13-6 17-7 13-9 62-7 60-6 20-5 
Alberta— t g 
cade mate Boilie aus tng i Gatciats 75-8 a7 14-4 18-2 11-7 Be 66-2 21-0 
g 
31—Edmonton, . er ces PI Re oes 68-4 7-9 14-4 17-9 11-7 64-1 72-6 20-0 
British Columbia— t 
$2—=—Prince Rupert....2..00s0a00s eee . 86-7 8-8 15-0 18-6 11-0 ore 84-4 31-0 
g 
Di teod 2) ee, Se SSE P 93-8 7-9 17-0 18-3 11-7 on 87-2 25-0 
£ 
Ah VET CONIC OR » 5 o's gte'a ain vie chau <i g |, 75-8 7-9 16-0 17-7 9-6 A oth 74-4 21-6 
7 4 
AVAGTOUIG ths wi Pos wok Sais Lean Be: : ‘ : 79-2 
> ‘ niet " ‘ 3 : . 
oor ot Yieleeeal (' 


Butter, creamery, first 
grade, per | lb. print 


oa 
a 
~] 


66-3 
67-7 


69°7 
67-0 
68-3 
69-2 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL ahaate en" OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 


od > | 
me » ts 2| ss|8 5 de | & 
| & a 6558 >o 6US Phe -—-S -_ + 
Locality aa ~ a ob 88 eb Fiche £5 ilé vg gate £4 gow 
Ags © a4 5 Ae a8") 30 | 25° ‘id ges $0 Fy ac 
eho 1 ie 5 3° S Pam gtk gs £88 38 5888 
se | as 78 2 a 4 3 ; 8 
gee| Bo | Eo | 54 | £2 | 282] S28] 858 | gh | bee 
3) = mi na n ° A & a oO 
cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. 
f dland— s s 
Nem te lobes oF Oe ics ae 35+1 > oy ae ee Se SEE Di caved es 19-4 49-2 30°3 25-7 23-1 
P.E.I.— e 
—Charlottetown..... ; 36+4 28-2 31-1 28-4 19-8 20-1 28-5 22-7 21-5 
Nova Scotia— 
8— Halifax, ....0-s.00csees 35-0 39-5 28-4 29-6 24-9 18-4 
4—Sydney........sseeee0s 36-2 38-1 30-4 29-5 25-8 20-8 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton. ....65..0..8.- 34-7 38-3 28-9 30-0 25-9 18-5 
6—Saint John............. 35-7 39-1 29-8 29-9 25-6 18-0 
Quebec— 7 
7—Chicoutimi............. +t mS 25-1 34-4 27-1 18-7 
BT yc sce des ceo a cee SHED Fee ccteee 26-2 28-9 24-8 17:3 
G=—=Montreals. dicces oversee ot a er ce 27-7 30-4 25-6 17-5 
10—Quebec..............5.- BET hoes 28-7 30-1 26-1 18-1 
11—Sherbrooke............ ear Pe ES or 25-0 30-6 24-7 18-1 
42—SOrely cee 5s t8 han es BBs Oi aeed 27-6 29-4 | 25-9 17-4 
13—Three Rivers........... bE OT Ne te 25-2 28-8 25-3 18-4 
Ontario— 
$4 Brantford sus < rues «xs 323 39-5 27-2 29-1 24-6 17-9 
15—Cornwall..............- 33-4 38-0 27-7 28-5 25-2 17-2 
16—Fort William........... 34-0 39-7 29-0 29-9 24-5 20-2 
17—Hamilton,............. 82-8 39-2 28-2 29-5 24-4 18-1 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 32-2 38-8 30-4 30-6 26-0 pt Sy liam «ce Gy ea AS ig a ees 
10—Londons..5te.es anes? 32-4 38-7 29-8 28-8 25-5 183 
.20—North Bay... 00 +s<0 34-2 39-8 30-5 29-7 31-2 TS°O To cscne oh 
21—Oshawa..........0e00e 32-6 39-9 28-6 De ae 17-7 
22—Ottawa. cis vesemed 33-2 39-4 27-5 29-4 24-8 17-7 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-5 39-9 30-3 30-1 26-3 Vel gins 
24—Sudbury..............- 33-8 38-2 27-2 29-0 25-8 p by es 
25—Toronto.........0+00025| 02°96 39-6 29-0 29-6 23-6 17-7 
26—Windsor.............50- 33-3 39-5 29-2 29-8 25-4 19-9 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg...............| 341 41-1 27-3 28-6 24-7 19-1 
Saskatchewan— 
PR Nering ood, t os ve ceaien 34-9 40-9 25-4 31-2 25-6 19-9 
29—Saskatoon.............. 34-1} 40-0| 24-0] 29-1] 24-8] 19-7 
Alberta— 
80-—-Calgary., Jy6.scassiwa. 33-2 40-8 23-6 30-4 24-6 19-2 
31—Edmonton............. 34-2] 41-7 24-0| 81-8] 24-6 19-3 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 36-9 40-4 25-6 33-0 25-8 22-0 
WEN. Shwe salle este he 36-2 39-9 27-5 Tike 22-0 
34—Vancouver............. 34-8 40-0 26-6 28-4 5:} 18-0 
O0-= VIRLOLIE a seasienals Solas 35-1 39-6 28-2 29-9 23-2 18-4 
Above food prices are simple avera, f rted. 
averages. tee carlin Clair ple ese ea iee repo They are not perf . 


with bone-in. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKESTAND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 


1952-1953} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- : A re ee 
mencing In mencing n Man- woes 
During | Existence} During | Existence) Working Toker 
Month Month Days Time 
1953* 
MAD UBIV Eto se kl NLT b's eRe eae 14t 14 2,136f 2,136 31,050 0-04 
PO DTUALY tices deere & vv 4 oR ee 11 19 2,448 3,757 Be, ttd 0-03 
Maran: Aa deter nde ay ote teas ee 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
CATE TEE Mt ats scean'a ns? oi ks SAO 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03 
EA. < Gobo rae its ee. Se ee 1Y | 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
NUE 5, Ae eae w cre ae eae seme 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
TIL Vissi, Sate eee. Sila or im eriaher. 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
PVG Bie tess ar hatte a heb ate As meer on 6 17 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
PIESPLOIN GOL a7 not tonite he actous Meares 26 37 12,958 16,445 126,131 0-15 
OCR DOI aa See kbs iuaee oe oe ae 21 44 5,455 16, 367 268,053 0-32 
Neyer WB ia.rotewis «cee cidectes so eetae 7 35 6,285 19, 298 287,316 0-35 
Cumulative totals.......... 159 53, 203 1,058, 184 0-12 
1952 
SIRUIATY:, Slr czas ata vw 7 eee eee een 13 13 5,374 5,374 71, 145 0-09 
Hebraary: Hieee a... nds eo eee 12 22 12,394 13,048 47, 603 0-06 
LUN 8 Leo. Sit eIAE apc on mee 16 25 2,877 5,186 65,272 0-08 
AT SMe ae ack oe sre eRe ae 22 oF 8,418 12, 121 178,713 0-21 
Maye 28 ocho eet saint on ten a 30 44 14,853 23,360 | 248,575 0-30 
SURB) c Ocenia Cots See Cae 28 42 44,704 59,706 717,845 0-87 
MULLING, ithe thee ators ine ees, ele ee re 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
AURIS 2 oe oe, to a Cee ee 20 42 8,166 15,039 | 202,395 0-24 
September. ne... fess ee eee 16 39 5,303 15,144 | 201,870 0-24 
October. Fn 'c. sean s nee een 18 37 6,183 13, 634 165, 539 0-20 
November si -: eee cane eae 10 22 2,163 5,374 45,476 0-05 
Cumulative totals.......... 214 119,376 2,832,676 0-31 


* Preliminary figures. 
{t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain inf ormation preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish- 


ments 


Number Involved 


: Workers 
{ 


TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


| 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953 


Minine— 
Gold miners, mill and 4 
smelter workers, 
Pamour, South 
Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners and 1 
smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 1 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


Gold and silver miners, mill 1 
and smelter workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, 1 
mill and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 
Gold miners and mill re) 
workers, 


Timmins, Ont. 


Copper miners and mill 1 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 


900 


1,600 


1,201 


1,356 


572 


354 


425 


} 


22,500 


40,000 


j 

\Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
40 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; partial re- 
turn of workers; unterminated. 


Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 48 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


30,000 Commenced September 22; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay after two years and three 
weeks after 15 years, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


33,900 |Commenced September 24; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week and exten- 
sion of vacation plan; unterminated. 


14,300 |Commenced October 2; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 


8,850 |Commenced October 13; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for six 
statutory holidays instead of four, 
shift differential and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


10,625 |Commenced October 17; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. : 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (') 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ~ ARETE - on Particulars (?) 
and Locality ostablish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953—Continued 


Copper miners and mill 1 347 8,675 |Commenced October 21; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Noranda, Que. wages retroactive to Feb. 20, 


reduced hours from 48 to 44 per 
week, check-off, pay for six statu- 
tory holidays, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Gold miners and mill 1 190 4,750 |Commenced October 26; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Schumacher, Ont. wages, reduced hours from 48 to 


44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; untermi- 


nated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber and plastic products 1 450 2,250 |Commenced October 28; alleged 
factory workers, discrimination in suspension of 
Welland, Ont. nine workers, following attendance 
at union meeting called during 
working hours; terminated Novem- 
ber 6; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, all reinstated. 
Animal Foods— (8) 
Meat packing plant 1 27 105 |Commenced October 28; protesting 
workers, demotion of a truck driver; termi- 
Vancouver, B.C. nated November 5; return of 


workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather }— 
Shoe factory workers, 2 120 1,800 |\Commenced May 26; for a union 
Preston, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
q wages and reduced hours from 
45 to 40 per week, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated November 30; return of 
workers and replacement; in 


favour of employer. 
Te rtiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Knitting factory workers, 1 25 500 |Commenced May 19; for a new 
Plessisville, Que. agreement incorporating cost-of- 


living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 

te., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Hosiery factory workers, 1 22 330 |Commenced September 25; for a new 
Hanover, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, fol- 

lowing reference to conciliation 

board; terminated November ms 


negotiations; compromise. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper . : 


Products— (4) 
Paper mill workers, 2 461 11,000 |Commenced sitet” 23; for new 
Beauharnois and agreements providing for reduced 
Crabtree Mills, Que. hours from 48-50 to 40 per week 


with same take-home pay and 
shift differential, following - refer- 
ence to arbitration board; unter- 
minated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Establish- 


sient Workers 


TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw mill workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


Lumber mill workers, 
Interior British Columbia 


Saw mill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Automotive stamping 
factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Steel tank factory seater 
; _ Brandon, 


J j s . 
bi eae 5 


44 


12 


41 


1,830 


856 


35 


77 


703 


10 


32 


60 |Commenced September 12; for a new 


40, 000 


19,000 


875 


900 


1,100 


13, 250 


90 


700 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 
vember 3; negotiations compromise 


Commenced September 28; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
days and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced October 16; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced October 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 46} to 
44 per week with same take-home 
pay and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 42} to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, check-off, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated November 20; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 29; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 423 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
November 27; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced October 6; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for increased wages and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
November 12; conciliation, civic; 
compromise. 


Commenced October 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 15, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (1) 


| Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (*) 
and Locality \Establish-| yw 1... | Working 
| ‘ments Workers Days 


— - | \ 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1953—Concluded 


Structural steel 1 123 
fabricators, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Wasmenters;) Fh -a Pe PONIES ides 450 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Onrnencers, » ul bm 2A NURI occas 750 
Windsor, Ont. 
TRADE— 
Mining and construction | 12 
equipment warehouse 
workers, 


Port Arthur, Ont. 


1,350 |Commenced October 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated November 13; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


7,400 |\Commenced October 20; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages retroactive to April 1 and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
November 24; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


5,250 |Commenced October 28; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated November 10; con- 
ciation; compromise. 


252 |Commenced October 13; for a union 
agreement providing for job classi- 
fication and welfare and insurance 
plans, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1953 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 196 
Robb, Alta. 
Coal miners, 1 800 


Springhill, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 213 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Pipe and steamfitters, 1 20 
Cornwall, Ont. 
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300 |Commenced November 3; protesting 
increase in price of board; termi- 
nated November 4; negotiations; 
compromise. 


800 |Commenced November 5; protestin 
suspension of two miners for allege 
neglect of duty causing mine break- 
down; terminated November, 5; 
return of workers in favour of 
employer. 


950 |Commenced November 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Jan. 1, reduced 
hours from 48 to 443 per week with 
same take-home pay and other 
changes, following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated 
November 20; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


20 |Commenced November 30; for a 


union agreement providing for 
increased and reduced hous 
from 44 to 40 per week; untermir- 
nated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1953 (!) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


syne: (foewnsnt sapoer Saaea Gre -anto oot i” ER Particulars (2) 
an ity sta : orking 
lishments| Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1953—Concluded 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND Pusiic 
Utiiitres— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Street railway workers, 1 5,000 5,000 |Commenced November 21; for a new 
Montreal, Que. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 48 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated 
November 22; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Laundry and dry cleaning 1 21 84 |Commenced November 9; for a new 
plant route men, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated No- 
vember 12; negotiations; com- 

promise. 
Garage mechanics, etc., 2 35 350 |Commenced November 19; for a 
Toronto, Ont. union agreement providing for 


check-off, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
November 30; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 57 indirectly affected; (4) 54 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1953, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


> 
“-) 
a 
a) 
wo} & wi ¢ 
abs ¥a/ 38 
a ES gg | Re 
Cause Al 4 #3] 28 
HIG] 2] ./o 3/35 
2 ZlolB)]S] ssl se 3 
4 g/2/2|8]/22| #8 & 
= to i") a 2 2h S is} 8 4 
=| S ws & a 
)3/212|5|3| #3) sos] alz/elz 
4 | ed 6 | £8 r= Aan a (B= fe fa 
<_/S/H/S/S/S/BE las l/aelelalole 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.............|...cJececleveefece> 2 ae 5 A ee Oe 
Htrovki genie. 856904 § oo. es ede 10 ; 16) 12) 23).. 12 3}....] 102 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc...............|..-- 1 2 es | ee ees eee: 9 

(i); Movie venicleg.t. 2. s.00s ects seeat ena. deeantt 6 ee . ll ii. 2 32 

Ko) OSBar HOIGOtB o.oo dese Soa east aeee 4 12) DO) Toto T sne nk eo 1}. 1 61 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc. 4 1 8 se pees TE I ae 23 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc..............-- 18 4, 3 21; 13).. (bee, 79 
alin and Sling. B27 1550. ae ae cs daa sadene 4 6) 6] 20 Tol A Rote Ss 67 

(a) 9 Falis.on name levels sd. isthe line ooviven ke ree reas 1 1): Bh asdees daca eat eee Wie 8 

(b) Falls to different levels...................- 5} 64) OB} sd6 bee 8].. 59 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explo- 

PIOUS Loente feats aamaewe ne ae cnaa ena awe ean Bh. to ELT 1 1 a 18 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc...........|....J....{e.e- 10)" ‘Sl. eas Eats wots scene ee 13 
OLE AGrID OO MIREN Gio «ets tae ee TG oie wane eee te ee 4) . Tee 8 ar. ok ey 34 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases............... S|. - Tt). 2) 3)" aaa ae Te ky! i 16 
Miscellaneous :A.ceidenta. 55.60.55 495-0'n0 ce Bets aie oc ood des al vesleliars sre eres] eee Rn eam Li Rae. any 2 

Total, Third Quarter—1953.................. 44) 37) 11] 47) 45] 70 10 52) 18 24 358 
Total, Third Quarter—1952.................. 30} 38} 12) 56} 57} 80 9 56| 18 33 389 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1953) 


Industry 


Service 
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